BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA 


GEORGE  FREDERICK  WRIGHT 

l^ROFEssoR  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.l).,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.A., 
who  since  1884  has  edited  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  dieil 
April  20,  and  funeral  services  in  his  honor  were  held  on 
the  23<1  in  the  church  where  he  had  been  for  nearly 
forty  years  a  constant  attendant.  As  editor  he  succeetled 
Dr.  Edwards  A.  Tark  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  who  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Quarterly  the  highest  scholarship  of  the 
times  and  made  it  the  organ  for  a  sane  defense  of  the 
faith  and  a  reasonable  interi)i*etation  of  the  Bible.  The 
reputation  which  was  thus  established  Dr.  Wright  lias 
inaintainefl  so  that  the  Quarterly  is  indispensable  in  the 
leading  libraries  of  America  and  Europe,  and  has  attracted 
to  it  able  scholars  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Dr.  Wright, 
however,  had  interests  that  extended  to  other  fields  than 
that  of  theologj"  —  scientific  and  artistic  interests  —  and 
these  were  touched  upon  in  the  three  addi'esses  at  the  fu¬ 
neral.  Thinking  that  our  readers  would  be  interested  in 
these  we  are  ])ublishing  them  in  full,  together  with  an  out¬ 
line  of  his  theological  position,  written  specially  for  this 
number,  and  with  tributes  from  some  of  his  intimate 
friends.  Lack  of  sjiace  precludes  the  use  of  but  a  small 
number  of  the  many  which  have  been  i*eceived. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

I.  The  external  record  of  Professor  Wright’s  life  may 
be  briefly  recounte<l. 

He  was  boni  Januarj"  22,  1838,  and  hence  died  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year.  His  birthplace  was  the  little  village 
of  Whitehall,  New  York,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain. 
His  early  education  was  in  country  schools  and  a  neigh¬ 
boring  academ}'.  He  came  to  Oberlin  in  1855,  graduating 
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from  the  College  in  1859,  and  from  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  in  1862.  Brown  University  later  gave  him  the  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Drury  College  that 
of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  enlist  in  Company  C,  the  first  Oberlin  Company  to  be 
formed,  and  entered  the  service  of  'the  array,  but  ion  ac¬ 
count  of  severe  illness  due  ,to  long  exposure,  was  given 
sick-leave  furlough  after  five  months. 

His  first  pastorate,  often  years,  was  in  a  country  parish 
at  Bakersfield,  Vermont,  where  he  laid  the  foundations  for 
his  steady  growth  by  sacredly  devoting  his  monnngs  to 
study.  His  second  pastorate,  also  of  nearly  ten  years,  was 
at  the  Free  Church  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
continued  with  great  success  his  glacial  studies. 

He  was  assistant  in  the  Pennsylvania  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  of  1881-82,  and  in  the 'United  States  Survey  of  1884-92. 

He  was  Corresponding  Member  from  the  Alumni  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  for  three  years  (1870,  and 
1876-78). 

He  began  his  teaching  at  Oberlin  in  1881,  holding  the 
chair  of  New  Testament  Language  and  Literature  until 
1892,  when  a  new  professorship  was  created  for  him  — 
that  of  the  Harmony  of  .Science  and  Revelation,  which  he 
held  from  1892  to  his  retirement  in  1907.  (He  had  'been 
Emeritus  Professor  since  1907,  continuing  his  scientific 
investigations  and  his  editorship  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
which  involved  an  enormous  amount  of  writing,  —  as  the 
bibliography  of  his 'writings  shows.  And  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Ohio  Archseological  and  Historical  Society 
in  1907  and  held  that  position  for  twelve  years. 

II.  It  is  evident  at  once  from  this  brief  record  how 
large  a  factor  Professor  Wright  was  in  the  life  both  of 
Oberlin  College  and  of  the  Oberlin  community. 

In  the  Collie  he  was  seven  years  a  student,  three  years 
a  Corresponding  Member  from  the  Alumni  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  twenty-six  years  an  active  teacher,  and  fourteen 
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years  an  Emeritus  Professor.  His  entire  direct  \  connect  ion 
as  student  and  officer  with  Oberlin  therefore  covered  fifty 
years,  and  he  had  personally  known  sixty-six  years  of  the 
history  of  the  College.  He  proved  himself  one  of  the  most 
distinguishe<l  Alumni  of  the  College  and  one  of  its  most 
widely  known  teachers  and  investigators.  He  had  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  wide  acquaintance. 

As  one  of  the  first  of  Oberlin’s  young  men  to  enlist  for 
the  Civil  War,  lie  has  naturally  ^ad  close  connection  with 
the  local  Post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

In  church  and  community  the  earnestness  of  his  Chris-* 
tian  conviction,  his  wide  interests  and  knowledge,  his  gen¬ 
uine  friendliness,  his  hopeful  faith,  and  the  weight  of  his 
own  character  and  attainments  —  have  all  combined  to 
make  him  a  man  to  rejoice  in  and  to  be  proud  of. 

III.  Back  of  all  this  pride  in  him  on  the  part  of  his 
friends  and  colleagues  lay  the  remarkable  breadth  of  his 
work.  His  work  included  that  of  preacher  and  pastor,  of 
teacher,  of  investigator,  of  author,  and  of  editor.  In  al¬ 
most  any  one  of  these  fields  he  had  done  work  sufficient 
to  make  a  solid  basis  for  an  enduring  reputation.  His 
writing  [as  will  be  pointed  out  by  Professor  Root]  was 
along  correspondingly  varied  lines  —  apologetic,  theolog¬ 
ical,  critical,  biographical,  geological,  archjeological,  and 
aesthetic.  And  he  secured  interested  and  notable  attention 
in  each  of  these  fields,  having  real  contributions  to  make 
at  many  points. 

IV.  His  strong  and  fine  personal  qualities  stand  out 
also  unmistakably  in  this  record.  The  very  amount  of  his 
work  reveals  indubitably  his  unusual  capacity  for  turning 
off  work,  and  his  unquestionably  great  intellectual  ability. 
He  had  a  mind  in  rare  degree  persistently  active,  versa¬ 
tile,  and  productive.  His  retirement  from  teaching  meant 
apparently  no  lessening  of  mental  labor  but  only  change 
of  work. 

Professor  Wright  had  the  power  also  to  take  comprehen¬ 
sive  views  and  to  use  a  wide  range  of  data  —  to  bring 
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many  details  ;together  into  one  inquiry  and  so  skillfully 
to  handle  broad  masses  of  evidence.  His  acliievemeiits  in 
glacial  geologj"  could  hardly  have  been  possible  to  him 
otherwise. 

In  his  judgment  of  men,  of  means,  and  of  the  changing 
times  he  was  not  blind  to  the  Imiitations  of  the  past,  but 
kept  a  good  measure  of  confidence  in  the  new  times,  in 
harmony  with  his  deep  faith  in  the  overruling  J’rovidence 
of  God. 

None  of  us  need  to  be  told  that  he  was  a  man  of  deep 
convictions  in  many  i*ealms  and  of  profouml  ivligious 
faith,  as  the  pei-sonal  Creed,  which  fonns  the  last  chapter 
of  the  intei*esting  and  suggestive  story  of  his  life,  abuml- 
aiitly  reveals.  As  tinly  as  Abraham,  he  believed  that  God 
was  “  his  shield  and  his  exceeding  great  reward  •’  —  in 
this  life  and  in  all  live.s. — Henry  Churchill  King,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  President  of  Oberlin  College. 

DR.  wrigh't’s  contributions  to  science 

In  the  few  minutes  allottetl  me  I  wish  to  say  something 
of  a  side  of  Profes.sor  Wright’s  work  which  I  think  he 
would  like  emphasized;  namely,  his  work  in  the  field  of 
science.  It  will  be  understood  that  I  am  not  speaking  as 
one  who  has  wide  knowle<lge  in  this  field,  endeavoring  to 
evaluate  the  wortli  of  Professor  Wright’s  contribution  to 
this  field  of  knowledge,  but  rather  as  a  loving  friend,  re¬ 
viewing  with  admiration  the  accomplishment  of  an  hon¬ 
ored  colleague. 

That  Professor  Wright  should  have  become  prominent 
in  the  scientific  world  was  certainly  a  gi’eat  tribute  to  his 
individual  initiative  and  capacity,  for  scientific  training 
in  the  mo<lem  sense  he  had  little.  The  College  Catalogue 
for  1850  indicates  that  the  following  courses  in  science 
were  offered  to  h.is  class: — 

9  weeks  of  Botany  with  no  laboratory.  Lectures. 

24  weeks  of  Physics,  no  laboratory".  Olmstead  as  a  text 
with  recitations. 
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24  weeks  of  lectures  on  Chemistry.  No  laboratory. 

12  weeks  of  Astronomy.  Olmstead  as  text,  with  recita^ 
tions. 

12  weeks  of  Geolog}’.  Hitchcock  as  text  with  occasional 
lectures. 

12  weeks  of  Mineralogy. 

The  entire  amount  of  science  offered  at  that  time  was  thus 
less  than  five  semesters’  work  in  six  different  fields  of  sci¬ 
ence,  or  less  than  a  single  semester  in  any  one  science. 

Ilis  graduation  from  the  College  in  1859  was  followed 
l>y  his  years  of  theological  study,  interrupted  by  service  in 
the  Civil  War..  He  then  took  his  place  as  a  country  min¬ 
ister  in  Venuont.  Here  the  geological  formation  of  the 
vicinity  interested  him.  His  intellectual  curiosity  would 
not  be  satisfied  by  a  superficial  explanation.  He  gained 
such  information  as  he  could  from  books  and  from  cor¬ 
respondence  with  geologists  in  and  out  of  the  state,  and 
supplemented  this  by  a  wide  reading  of  scientific  litera¬ 
ture.  In  this  way  he  was  le<l  to  a  study  of  the  works  of 
Ciiarles  Darwin,  just  ,then  coming  from  the  press.  As  a 
result  of  this  study  he  became  a  believer  in  the  general 
theoi*y  of  evolution  as  taught  by  Damin,  and  both  spoke 
and  wrote  in  its  favor.  As  an  advocate  of  evolution  at 
a  time  when  many  leading  scientists  (as,  for  example, 
Agassiz)  opposed  it,  and  when  nearly  every  clergyman 
viewed  it  with  alarm,  he  was  brought  into  acquaintance 
and  established  friendly  relations  with  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  scientific  men  of  the  East,  particularly  with  Asa  Gray 
of  Haiward  and  Professor  C.  H.  Hitchcock  of  Dartmouth. 

Ilecause  of  his  advocacy  of  evolution,  he  was  mvite<i  to 
write  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  for  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  the  first  article  appearing  in  the  number  for  De¬ 
cember,  1875.  This  series  of  articles  awakened  wide  in¬ 
terest  and  brought  him  a  greatly  increased  (reputation. 
Of  his  work  at  this  period.  Dr.  Tucker,  ex-President  of 
Dartmouth  College,  in  his  recent  book  “  My  Generation,” 
speaks  as  follows :  “  Especially  noticeable  w^as  a  series  of 
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articles  in  the  ‘  Bibliotheca  Sacra,’  the  leading  theological 
review  of  the  time,  by  Professor  George  Frederick  Wright 
of  Oberlin,  then  the  young  pastor  of  the  Free  Church  in 
Andover,  Massachusetts.  These  papers  were  characterized 
by  a  breadth  and  candor,  and  above  all  by  a  thorough  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  real  questions  at  issue,  which  make  them 
still  an  example  of  fair-minded  and  intelligent  discussion 
in  place  of  controversy.” 

When  Professor  Wright  removed  to  Andover,  he  became 
interested  in  the  “  kettleholes  ”  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  glacial  formation  of  the  region  and  this  le<l  to  an 
increasing  specialization  in  that  particular  held.  As  a 
result,  he  determined  to  trace  the  boundarj^  of  the  gla¬ 
ciated  region  in  North  America.  Because  of  articles  ynib- 
lished  by  him  on  this  subject,  he  was  selected  by  the 
Director  of  the  Second  Geological  Surv'ey  of  Pennsylvania 
to  prepare  a  volume  on  the  terminal  moraine  for  that  sur¬ 
vey,  and  later  was  employe<l  by  the  United  States  Geolog¬ 
ical  Survey.  .On  his  removal  to  Oberlin  he  devote<l  many 
of  his  vacations  to  the  following  of  this  line  through  Ohio 
and  the  states  west  of  Ohio.  His  work  ,was  so  conscien¬ 
tiously  done,  his  ability  to  assemble  and  relate  the  obser¬ 
vations  made  in  these  trips  was  so  unusual,  that  this  work 
must  rank  among  the  mo.st  important  of  his  contributions 
to  Geology.  After  some  .yeai*s  of  such  study  he  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  an  invitation  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
subject  in  the  Lowell  Lectures  of  Boston.  As  a  consequence 
he  prepare<l  and  publishe<l  the  most  elaborate  of  his  scien¬ 
tific  contributions,  “  The  Ice  Age  in  North  America.”  This 
work  was  widely  reviewe<l  and  had  a  very  large  sale.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  trip  through  Europe,  Dr.  Wright  had  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  finding  his  work  in  the  libraries  of  the  scientific 
men  upon  whom  he  called,  and  received  many  assurances 
of  the  value  of  its  contribution  to  the  subject.  Only  a  few 
months  ago  he  published  the  sixth  e<lition  of  this  work, 
with  an  additional  chapter  reviewing  the  literature  of 
the  subject  that  had  appeared  since  the  issue  of  the  fifth 
edition. 
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This  work  in  the  field  of  glacial  geologj"  le<l  almost  in¬ 
evitably  into  another  field,  namely,  that  of  prehistoric 
archaeology.  At  the  fringe  of  the  terminal  moraine  or 
within  the  territoiy  covered  once  by  glacial  ice,  there  came 
to  light,  from  time  to  time,  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
preglacial  man.  l*rofessor  Wright’s  first  contribution  to 
Biuliotheca  Sacra  (in  April,  1873)  was  u])on  this  topic. 
In  this  paper  he  reviews  the  rec*ent  books  in  the  field,  and 
after  stating  the  conclusions  to  which  they  le<l,  turns  to 
what  was  then  a  much  mooted  question,  the  l>earing  of 
the.se  conclusions  upon  the  then  generally  accepted  Bib¬ 
lical  chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher.  “  It  is  a  principle,” 
he  says,  “  which  we  should  keep  more  prominently  in  view 
than  we  do,  that  the  integrity'  of  the  divine  revelation  should 
not  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  interpretation  of  a  few 
isolated  and  doubtful  pas.sages.  ...  In  such  a  brief  and 
rapid  ej)itome  of  long  perio<ls  of  early  history  as  is  given  in 
Genesis,  the  words  ‘  beget  ’  and  ‘  son  of  ’  cannot  be  so 
equivocal  in  their  meaning  and  limitations,  that  the  Bible 
must  stand  or  fall  with  the  strictest  and  most  limited  in¬ 
terpretation  of  them.  .  .  .  That  feeling  of  uneasiness  which 
many  students  of  the  Bible  have,  .  .  .  resting  on  Archbishop 
Usher’s  interpretation  of  equivocal  words  occurring  in  a 
rapid  historical  epitome  of  little  logical  importance  to  the 
rest  of  the  book,  is  not  more  unpleasant  than  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate.”  In  this  .spirit  he  followe<l  Professor  Abbott’s 
discoveries  in  the  Delaware  Valley  and  ever}’  other  such 
discovery  that  was  reported,  usually  refraining  from  any 
expression  of  opinion  until  he  had  i)ersonally  visite<l  the 
spot,  and  studied  all  the  obtainable  evidence.  He  pub¬ 
lished  many  articles  upon  the  antiquity  of  man  and  was 
presently  asked  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  Lowell  Tjectures  at  Boston.  In  1892  these  lec¬ 
tures  appeared  in  print  in  Appleton’s  famous  International 
Scientific  Series  under  the  title  “  Man  and  the  Glacial 
Period.”  This  subject  never  cease<l  to  interest  him  and 
he  followed  it  with  keenest  interest  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
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For  many  years  any  such  discovery  was  at  once  commu¬ 
nicated  to  him  and  as  speedily  as  possible  he  was  on  the 
spot  to  investigate.  The  gradual  accumulation  of  material 
pi*esently  led  him  to  publish  (in  1012)  a  second  volume  on 
tlie  subject,  entitled  “  The  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man.” 

This  interest  in  archaeology  led  naturally  to  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  l*residency  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  His¬ 
torical  Society,  a  position  which  he  held  for  many  years. 
Two  years  ago,  because  of  increasing  deafness,  he  insisted 
upon  declining  further  service,  and  the  Society  reluctantly 
released  him.  Almost  his  last  public  appearance  was  in 
presenting  a  paper  in  this  general  field  before  the  Social 
Science  Club.  On  that  occasion  he  spoke  with  his  wonted 
enthusia.sm,  and,  as  was  his  custom,  without  nianuscript 
or  memoranda.  One  of  those  present  remarked  to  me  as 
we  were  leaving,  “  How  glad  I  would  be  to  be  able  to  be- 
lievv'^  that  at  1‘rofessor  Wright’s  age  I  should  speak  with 
such  fire,  state  my  thought  so  logically,  and  be  as  clear¬ 
headed  as  he  has  been  this  aftenioon.” 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  only  been  able  to  touch 
upon  a  few  of  the  scientific  contributions  of  Professor 
Wright.  In  our  card  catalogue  there  are  re(.*orded  ninety- 
eight  books  and  pamphlets  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
and  I  suppose  there  are  many  which  have  not  come  to  us. 
To  these  numerous  publications  should  be  added,  as  an¬ 
other  phase  of  his  widely"  extended  influence,  his  work  in 
the  lecture  field.  As  a  popular  lecturer  upon  scientific 
topics  he  was  called  for  in  all  parts  of  tlie  country.  Thus 
he  reached  an  unusually  widely  distributed  audience. 

But  now  he  will  speak  no  more,  and  we  shall  only  recall 
in  memory  the  kindly  face,  the  straightforward  presenta¬ 
tion,  the  fine  flavor  of  humor,  the  graciousness  of  person¬ 
ality,  the  beauty  of  sj^irit  which  made  Professor  Wright 
one  of  Oberlin’s  best  known  and  most  highly  esteemed 
citizens. — Azariah  S.  Root,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Bibliogra¬ 
phy  in  Oherlin  College. 
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DR.,  WRIGHT  AS  A  LOVER  OF  ART 

Ui'ON  this  sacred  occasion  it 'is  natural  to  let  our  minds 
linger  upon  those  achievements  which  have  carried  the 
name  of  our  departed  friend  into  learned  circles  in  many 
lands.  And  yet,  when  we  stand,  as  we  do,  at  such  a  time, 
with  our  faces  turned  towards  eternal  things,  scientific 
discoveries,  even  though  carrieil  to  an  eminent  degree,  do 
not  seem  of  quite  supreme  importance.  In  the  world  of 
science  one  discovery  succeeds  another,  one  discovery  sup- 
j)lants  another  and  makes  the  de<luctions  of  one  day  ob¬ 
solete  the  next.  But  they  have  a  value  •beyond  the  slight 
relation  they  bear  to  the  sum  total  of  the  unknown,  when 
they  testify  to  an  activity  which  finds  its  highest  satis¬ 
faction  when  it  helps  to  keep  the  longing  for  truth  alive 
and  buniing  in  the  world.  It  was  Thomas  Huxley,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  front  rank  of  scientists  of  his  day,  who  declared 
tliat  the  scientific  spirit  ,is  of  more  value  than  its  products. 
It  is  because  our  friend  had  this  spirit  and  at  the  same 
time  made  it  tributary  to  moral  ends  that  we  praise  him 
to-ilay.  He  toiled  unremittingly  to  uncover  new  se<*rets  of 
nature;  he  strove  in  his  theological  writings  to  .maintain 
what  he  devoutly  believeil,  and  he  defended  his  conclusions 
stoutly,  not  from  any  pride  in  them  as  his  own,  certainly 
not  from  any  love  of  controversy,  but  because  he  could 
not  do  otherwise  and  be  tnie  to  his  conscience.  They  may 
be  suiiereeded  or  they  may  remain  constant,  but  at  any 
rate  his  example  stands  and  will  always  stand  as  that  of 
a  man  who  devoted  high  intellectual  powers  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  knowledge,  not  for  its  own  sake  or  for  any  eco¬ 
nomic  profits,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  spiritual  values 
in  which  knowledge  and  mental  achievement  find  their 
only  i*eal  satisfaction  and  stability. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  of  Dr.  Wright’s  love  of  art, 
and  especially  of  music.  I  do  this  the  more  readily  because 
of  a  claim  upon  my  gratitude.  From  my  first  coming  to 
Oberlin  College  to  found  a  new  department  of  instruction 
I  had  his  sympathy  and  encouragement.  We  were  drawn 
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together  first  by  a  common  love  of  music,  but  our  friend¬ 
ship  soon  found  other  bases  on  which  to  rest.  Although 
I  did  not  need  any  argument  to  prove  the  value  of  music 
as  a  factor  in  the  intellectual  life,  it  was  the  source  of  an 
added  gratification  to  find  a  deep  respect  and  love  for  mu¬ 
sic  in  so  intellectual  a  man,  and  one  whose  professional 
pursuits  were  so  ,  different  from  those  of  one  devoted  to 
art.  It  was  not  that  music  and  art  were  a  recreation  witli 
him  —  a  relief  from  arduous  mental  toil ;  they  were  a  part 
of  the  deeper  need  of  his  nature;  they  were  to  him  both 
a  joy  and  a  witness  to  a  truth  which  he  could  not  sep¬ 
arate  from  beauty.  Being  an  essential  part  of  his  nature 
they  helpe<l  to  give  freshness  and  elasticity  to  his  mind. 
I  do  not  doubt  tliat  these  aesthetic  appreciations  had  a 
share  in  the  preservation  of  that  youthfulness  of  spirit 
which  kept  him  ardenth'  and  joyfully  at  his  task  far  be¬ 
yond  the  usual  span  of  working  life.  The  love  of  beauty 
unquestionably  has  this  i*eju  vena  ting  power.  The  surest 
preseiwative  of  a  youthful  freshness  of  mind  is  a  constant 
loving  contact  with  that  which  is  unchangeably  young. 
And  not  least  in  nature  and  in  art,  for  their  beauty  is  the 
beauty  of  immortal  youth. 

A  recent  poet  sings: — 

"  Life  well  spent  Is  ever  new, 

And  years  anointed  younger  grow.” 

Certainly  the  years  of  Dr.  Wright  were  anointed  yejii's; 
his  well-spent  life  was  ever  renewed,  and  part  of  the  re¬ 
newing  power  was  his  reverent  love  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  sight  and  sound. 

Although  there  was  no  restriction  in  his  love  of  music 
it  was  primarily  based  upon  religious  music.  No  one 
realized  more  than  he  the  importance  of  music  as  an  aid 
to  worship.  He  was  not  content  with  listening,  he  joined 
in  it  with  his  voice,  and  always  lent  it  the  help  of  his  en¬ 
thusiastic  advocacy.  As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  8econ<l 
Church  Society  he  gave  his  intei*est  hardly  less  to  the 
church  music  than  to  the  other  activities.  When  the  Mu- 
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sical  Union  was  establislied  as  a  combination  of  the  choirs 
of  the  two  Congregational  Churches  he  was  a  leading  spirit 
in  its  organization.  Not  only  that,  but  he  was  from  the 
first  a  member  of  the  singing  force,  a  faithful  attendant 
in  its  rehearsals  and  public  performances  whenever  he  was 
in  town.  Even  as  late  as  two  years  ago  one  of  the  pleasant 
features  of  the  concerts  was  the  sight  of  his  gray  hea<l 
among  the  tenore,  the  only  survivor  in  the  chorus  from  the 
original  bmly,  singing  his  part  with  no  less  zeal  and  en- 
jojTiient  than  the  youngest  member  of  the  company. 

In  his  travels  in  Russia  and  Siberia  lie  was  struck  with 
the  wealth  and  marvelous  abumlance  of  the  Russian  folk 
music,  and  his  talk  about  it  one  day  to  my  classes  was 
one  of  the  very  plea.sant  episodes  of  my  depai*tment  work. 
His  enlightened  admiration  for  the  music  of  the  Russian 
Church  was  equally  significant.  He  brought  back  from 
Russia  a  cojiy  of  the  beautiful  setting  of  the  “  Liturgy  of 
St.  John  Chiy'sostom  ”  by  Tchaikovsky  and  made  an  Eng¬ 
lish  version  which  was  published  in  Moscow,  and  became 
at  once  one  of  the  most  valued  works  in  the  I’epertoiy  of 
the  choir  of  the  Second  Church.  This  was  one  of  the  be¬ 
ginnings,  if  not  actually  the  beginning,  of  the  introduction 
of  the  music  of  the  Russian  Church  to  the  attention  of 
American  musicians.  It  was  a  fortunate  movement,  for  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  nation  in  i*ecent  years 
has  made  so  rich  a  contribution  to  the  music  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  as  Russia.  In  his  perception  of  this  and  in 
his  wLse  action  Dr.  Wright  wa.s  a  pioneer. 

In  working  with  him  upon  the  i*evision  of  the  Oberlin 
HjTunal  I  was  sui^priseii  at  the  extent  of  his  knowledge 
of  hymnody  and  hymn  music,  and  was  also  pleased  to  see 
that  he  was  as  appreciative  of  the  value  of  the  later  ten¬ 
dencies  in  that  field  as  he  was  of  the  established  dignitj’ 
of  the  old. 

In  his  researches  in  arclwologj’  he  was  as  ready  to  find 
{esthetic  values  there  as  he  was  to  recognize  its  function 
as  historic  reconl.  In  his  obsen’ation  of  Japanese  art  he 
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was  quick  to  perceive  its  peculiar  and  unique  beauty  as 
well  as  its  importance  in  the 'study  of  racial  character. 

Our  sorrow  in  tlie  loss  of  such  a  friend  is  blended  with 
a  kind  of  noble  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  a  fruitful 
life  that  is  at  tlie  same  time  rounded  and  complete.  I  used 
the  word  loss  in  order  that  I  might  contradict  myself. 
There  is  no  loss  unless  we  make  it  so.  The  inspiration  of 
it  remains;  the  lesson  is  always  ours  by  which  to  profit 
if  we  will  hold  it  fast.  I  have  spoken  of  Oberlin  music, 
and  I  think  of  music  as  he  thought  of  it  —  as  a  revelation 
of  the  soul,  a  bond  between  the  life  of  action  and  the  life 
of  the  spirit.  He  helped  to  establish  the  [Oberlin  music 
for  the  sake  of  its  uplifting  and  steadying  power,  —  as  a 
social  force,  drawing  all  the  elements  of  the  community 
together  by  a  common  interest  in  a  purifying  and  human¬ 
izing  influence.  This  consciousness  we  must  not  lose.  The 
foundation  of  Oberlin  music  was  a  religious  foundation, 
and  although  it  has  greatly  developed  along  technical  and 
secular  lines,  it  must  never  (lose  its  eiirly  spirit  of  earnest¬ 
ness  and  reverence  if  it  would  be  true  to  its  high  mission. 
Here  lies  the  pennanent  value  of  a  life  like  that  of  Dr. 
Wright  —  as  an  example  and  a  reminder. 

One  of  the  magazines  with  which  Or.  Wright  was  for 
a  time  connected  was  entitled  “  Records  of  the  Past.’’ 
Such  a  career  as  his  is  a  precious  lecord  of  the  past  —  of 
a  past  in  which  much  that  is  best  in  the  present  is  planted. 
Ilis  qualities  of  sincerity,  singleness,  and  lesolute  unflag¬ 
ging  zejil  in  the  affirmation  of  what  he  believe<l  to  be  the 
permanent  bases  of  trutli  are  examples  for  us  in  our  own 
pursuits,  however  widely  they  may  diverge  from  his  in 
their  nature  and  their  msults.  The  tribute  that  we  offer 
to  such  careers  —  the  tribute  like  that  we  pay  to-day  —  is 
an  implicit  pledge  that  we  will  strive  to  be  true  in  our  acts 
to  the  homage  whicli  we  pay  with  our  words. — Edward 
Dickinson,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  the  History  and  Criticism 
of  Music  in  Oberlin  College. 
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DR.  WRIGHT  AS  A  THEOLOGIAN 

A  truly  great  prince  has  fallen  in  Israel.  The  living 
voice  of  another  champion  of  truth  has  been  silence<l.  The 
Kingdom  has  lost  one  of  its  best  and  noblest  characters. 

Among  the  sons  of  men  there  are  always  a  few  in  everj'^ 
calling  who  tower  above  their  fellows.  But  it  is  only 
rarely  that  to  one  and  the  same  individual  there  is  given 
such  a  measure  of  a  variety  of  qualities  as  to  enable  him 
to  rise  above  his  contemporaries  in  more  than  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  thought  and  investigation.  To  this  class  of  rarely 
gifted  men  Dr.  Wright  belonged.  He  was  a  many-talented, 
and  therefore  in  actual  service  a  many-side<l,  man. 

It  is  true  that  the  learneil  world  knew  Dr.  Wright  best, 
and  will  perhaps  longest  remember  him,  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  original  investigators  in  geology  and  as  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  greatest  authority  on  the  glacial  period,  j*et,  as 
already  intimated,  his  labors  were  by  no  means  confineil  to 
one  sphere  of  research.  Educated  before  the  days  of  reck¬ 
less  freedom  as  to  electives  and  of  abnoi*mal  specialization 
to  the  rather  general  neglect  of  at  least  a  fundamental  all¬ 
round  development,  he  leanie<l  to  love  truth  wherever  he 
found  it.  Then  with  Providence  as  his  G-uide  he  cheer¬ 
fully  followed  whithersoever  it  might  lead  him.  And  he 
found,  as  every  ar<lent  seeker  always  finds,  that  truth  is 
stranger,  more  fascinating,  than  fiction.  Moreover,  as  we 
review  the  historj'  of  his  long  career,  in  every  step  in  his 
intellectual  development  and  in  his  rise  to  fame,  from  his 
humble  college  days  in  Oberlin  and  his  headship  of  country 
schools  to  his  latest  years  of  world-service  in  the  interests  of 
the  truth  he  loved,  he  seemed  to  have  been  providentially 
guided  with  a  view  to  the  great  end  actually  attaineil  in 
his  many  years  of  usefulness.  And  throughout  his  life  the 
consciousness  of  the  constant  presence  of  God’s  guiding 
hand  to  direct  and  shape  his  course,  never  left  him,  and 
to  this  may  largely  be  traced  his  remarkable  patience  un¬ 
der  trials  and  humility  in  times  of  prosperity  and  honor. 
In  his  splendid  “  Story  of  My  Life  and  Work,”  this  recog- 
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nition  of  the  leadingR  of  Providence  is  expressed  on  many 
a  page. 

Deeply  religious  by  nature,  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity  became  to  him  more  and  more  also  matters 
of  conviction  as  well  as  of  faith.  He  saw  that  there  is  a 
legitimate  place  for  reason  in  religion  as  also  for  faith  in 
science,  and  he  understood,  as  few  men  understand,  the 
true  relation  between  faith  and  reason  in  both  science  and 
religion.  He  was  therefore  by  nature  and  training  fitted 
to  be  an  apologist;  and  thus  when  the  time  came  that 
needed  just  such  a  defender  of  the  faith,  he  was  ready  for 
the  task.  He  reverently  said,  “  To  the  discussion  of  the 
intellectual  problems  which  have  special  bearings  on  our 
religious  life  Providence  has  given  me  a  call  which  1  could 
not  decline.” 

Fortunately  for  himself  personally  and  for  the  cause  of 
truth  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life  in  his  ordination. 
Dr.  Wright  was  settled  in  a  country  parish  for  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  professional  career.  This  gave  him  much 
time  for  study  and  i*eflection.  Being  an  enthusiastic  stu¬ 
dent  he  devoted  a  good  part  of  his  time  to  a  continuation 
of  his  studies,  which  he  felt  he  had  only  be^m  at  Oberlin. 
Among  other  tasks  he  read  the  Bible  through  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  thus  unconsciously  beginning  his  preparation 
for  the  professorship  of  New  Testament  Language  and 
Literature  in  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  which  he  so 
acceptably  filled  from  1881  to  1892.  He  also  carefully 
studied  the  great  masters  ih  philosophy,  such  as  Plato, 
Kant,  Hamilton,  and  Mill;  and  in  exploring  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  he  laid  the  foundation  for  his  great  work  in 
geolog3^  And  thus  he  gradually  fitted  himself  for  his  sec¬ 
ond  important  Oberlin  professorship,  1892  to  1907,  of  the 
Harmony  of  Science  and  Revelation.  During  the  twenty- 
six  years  of  his  professorial  work  he  helped  to  mold  many 
hundreds  of  students,  some  of  whom  have  risen  to  emi¬ 
nence  in  church  and  state.  Theirs  was  indeed  a  rare  priv¬ 
ilege  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  so  great-  a  master  in  his  several 
departments. 
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CaUed  to  Andover  in  1872,  Dr.  Wright  soon  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  midst  of  theological  and  scientific  discussions 
that  largely  gave  direction  to  his  future  investigations. 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  with  such  eminent  men  in 
its  faculty  as  Drs.  Edwards  A.  Park,  Austin  Phelps,  and 
Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  had  then  attained  a  position  in  the 
theological  world  second  to  no  other  school  in  the  country. 
His  association  with  such  an  array  of  great  men  as  he 
found  at  Andover,  some  of  them  recognized  as  without  any 
superior  in  their  special  departments,  had  much  to  do 
with  the  shaping  of  his  career  as  a  theologian.  The  very 
liberalizing  tendency  in  theology  under  the  influence  of 
the  still  .somewhat  new  scientific  doctrine  of  evolution, 
caused  him  to  use  his  great  i*esources  in  science  and 
theology  in  defense  of  the  established  faith.  It  was  at 
Andover  also  that  he  was  first  associated  with  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra  as  a  consenative  theological  quarterly,  whose 
policy  he  helped  to  shape  and  which  he  so  ably  edited  for 
a  generation.  And  it  was  during  his  last  years  at  .tVn- 
dover  that,  upon  the  suggestion  of  such  men  as  the  emi¬ 
nent  botanist  Asa  Gray,  he  wrote  “  The  Logic  of  Christian 
Evidences,”  which  has  had  such  a  wide  influence  in  shaping 
the  newer  apologetic  approach  to  the  problems  with  which 
the  newer  science  was  confronting  the  Church.  If  Dr. 
Wright  had  written  nothing  else  after  the  appearance  of 
this  important  work,  he  would  still  be  entitled  to  a  per¬ 
manent  place  among  philosophic  theologians  and  defenders 
of  the  faith.  The  time  had  come  for  a  re-statement  of  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  light  of  later  scientific 
pi'Ogress.  And  that  this  was  most  satisfactorily  done  by 
Dr.  Wright  in  this  volume,  is  evident  from  its  enthusiastic 
i*eception  by  both  scientists  and  theologians.  Inasmuch 
as  this  work  so  well  illustrates  his  position  and  method 
as  a  scientific  Christian  apologist,  it  is  important  for  our 
purpose  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  its  outstanding  points. 

The  book  opens  with  a  statement  and  illustration  of  some 
of  the  principles  of  induction,  as  well  as  of  deduction,  and 
of  their  application  both  to  Christianity  and  to  science. 
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He  shows  that  logic  is  as  valid  in  dealing  with  religion 
and  its  evidence  as  it  is  in  dealing  with  the  phenomena 
of  the  natural  world,  and  that  there  are  uncertainties  and 
limitations  to  reasoning  as  to  nature  no  less  than  thei*e 
are  as  to  revelation.  And  these  facts  he  sustains  in  a 
lengthy  chapter  of  illustrations  from  sucli  inductive  sci¬ 
ences  as  chemistry,  physics,  astronomy,  geology,  l)otany,  as 
well  as  from  the  several  historical  sciences.  The  suppos(Ml 
objections  to  the  validity  of  evidence  in  general  in  the 
sphere  of  religion  having  now  been  shown  to  be  ground¬ 
less,  he  proceeds  in  the  second  part  of  the  book  to  set  forth 
some  of  the  more  specific  evidences  for  theism  in  general 
and  for  Christianity  in  particular.  He  somewhat  elab¬ 
orately  develops  the  arguments  for  the  i)ersonality  and 
manifest  wisdom  of  Deity,  removing  one  by  one  the  old 
stock  objections,  and  shows  that  such  wisdom  and  |>er- 
sonality  are  necessarily  implied  in  all  the  phenomena  and 
facts  of  universfil  nature.  And  in  considering  the  mar¬ 
velous  adai)tations  in  nature  he  jmints  out  that  these  are 
not  lessened  or  negatived  even  by  the  evolution  hypothesis. 
Divine  omnipotence  and  human  freedom  are  ablj’  treated 
and  the  alleged  contradictions  involved  in  each,  as  well 
as  in  the  coexistence  of  the  two,  are  shown  to  have  no  real 
existence.  The  reader  is  thus  prepared  for  the  elaborate 
defense  of  the  miraculous  element  in  Christianity  that 
follows,  and  for  an  application  of  the  pragmatic  test  to 
Christianity  in  a  later  chapter.  Then  in  the  third  part  of 
the  book  he  makes  quite  an  extended  survey  of  the  specific 
evidences  of  Christianity,  in  which  its  documentary  facts 
in  their  historical  setting,  as  well  as  its  major  doctrines, 
are  set  forth  in  a  masterly  manner.  Speaking  of  the  book 
as  a  whole,  its  methotl  of  approach  and  its  defense  of 
Christianity  may  be  said  to  have  marked  a  new  departure 
in  the  science  of  apologetics.  And  although  Dr.  Wright’s 
more  definite  evangelical  theological  position  could  not  be 
determined  from  it  alone,  yet  the  elements  of  that  position 
may  be  felt  throughout,  while  they  become  quite  evident 
in  the  light  of  his  many  later  publications,  especially  his 
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numerous  articles  on  theological  subjects  in  various  peri¬ 
odicals. 

Not  to  speak  of  many  articles,  several  other  notable 
works  on  scientific  apologetics  came  from  Dr.  Wright’s 
prolific  pen,  in  which  some  points  only  touched  upon  in 
his  “  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences  ”  were  more  fully  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  light  of  further  investigation  and  scientific 
])rogress.  His  “  Scientific  Aspects  of  Christian  Evidences,” 
which  appeared  in  1898,  sets  forth  the  results  of  many  more 
years  of  earnest  thought  and  study.  In  it  we  have  his 
maturer  convictions  on  such  great  subjects  as  God  and 
Nature,  Darwinism  and  Design,  Mediate  Miracles,  together 
with  an  elaboration  of  some  of  his  arguments  from  the  doc¬ 
umentary  history  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  light  of 
newer  discoveries.  In  this  connection  he  shows  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  rests  upon  an  unassailable  scientific  foundation, 
that  its  facts  have  stood  the  historic  test,  and  that  by  its 
glorious  fruits  it  has  further  proved  its  divine  origin. 

We  can  only  mention,  in  passing,  his  somewhat  unique 
work,  entitled  “  Scientific  Confirmations  of  Old  Testament 
History,”  publishe<l  in  1906,  after  a  thorough  fresh 
study  of  the  Biblical  records,  especially  their  miraculous 
elements,  in  the  light  of  archteology  and  contempora¬ 
neous  history  and  in  the  light  of  an  extended  personal 
examination  of  their  geographical  and  geological  setting. 
In  this  work  he  shows  by  elaborate  argument  based  upon 
a  vast  amount  of  evidence  that  the  authenticity  of  the  Old 
Testament  miracles  and  historic  facts  can  no  longer  even 
be  seriously  questioned  in  the  light  of  the  physical  coinli- 
tions  involved.  The  book  received  a  cordial  reception  by 
both  American  and  European  scholars.  It  was  translated 
into  Dutch,  with  an  introduction  by  the  well-known  scholar 
Dr.  A.  Kuyper,  while  an  edition  of  it  was  called  for  in  Eng¬ 
land.  And  in  his  great  work  on  “  Genesis,”  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  the  prince  of  European  Old  Testament  scholars. 
Prof.  Dr.  Eduard  Konig,  of  Bonn,  in  confirmation  of  his 
own  position  on  certain  points,  approvingly  cites  this  work 
of  Dr.  Wright. 

Vol.  LXXVIII.  Nos.  311  and  312.  2 
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Of  his  testimony  for  the  facts  and  truths  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Scriptures  found  in  his  many  more  purely  scientific 
works  and  in  his  numerous  contributions  to  the  period¬ 
ical  literature  of  over  a  generation,  space  forbids  us  to 
speak.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  serve  at  least  as  a 
basis  for  a  general  statement  of  his  theological  position. 

Dr.  Wright’s  theological  training  was  along  conserva¬ 
tive  evangelical  lines,  and  from  the  theological  position  to 
which  he  was  thus  led  his  later  studies  and  independent 
investigations  furnished  him  no  valid  grounds  to  depart. 
Although  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  scientific  and 
theological  movements  of  the  day  and  with  the  consequent 
tendency  toward  even  reckless  liberalism  and  latitudinar- 
ianism,  the  foundations  upon  which  his  convictions  rested 
were  so  broad  and  deep  that  the  destructive  negative  crit¬ 
icism,  which  swept  so  many  scholars  away  from  the  long- 
established  truths  of  historical  Christianity,  could  never 
move  him  from  his  position.  His  wide  range  of  scholarship 
and  acquaintance  with  current  religious  thought,  couplo<l 
with  his  keen  logical  acumen,  enabled  him  to  see,  as  few 
men  saw,  the  weaknesses  and  subtle  fallacies  in  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  negative  critics  and  philosophic  and  scientific 
objectors.  Indeed,  his  scientific  investigations  only  con¬ 
firmed  him  in  his  theological  convictions.  While  many 
other  scholars  are  during  their  earlier  years  swept  from  a 
conservative  attitude  toward  the  old  tried  truths  of  Script¬ 
ure  to  a  radical  n^ative  position,  which  maturer  thought 
and  investigation  make  them  abandon  for  a  consistent  pos¬ 
itive  constructive  position  in  later  life.  Dr.  Wright  never 
had  that  humiliating  experience.  His  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  real  status  of  the  truth  and  of  the  history 
of  Biblical  criticism  and  scientific  skepticism  was  such 
from  his  earlier  years  as  to  cause  him  to  remain  consist¬ 
ently  conservative  throughout  his  life,  and  yet  not  without 
the  sane  progressiveness  characteristic  of  the  true  Chris¬ 
tian  scholar. 

The  God  of  whom  nature  aflCords  unmistakable  glimpses 
he  found  to  be  the  same  as  the  God  whom  the  Christian 
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Scriptures  so  convincingly  declare.  He  had  no  diflBculty, 
therefore,  in  reconciling  religion  with  the  profoundest 
established  science.  God  and  nature,  the  Bible  and  true 
science,  manifested  for  him  no  real  contradiction.  He  saw 
that  universal  nature  reveals  God  as  a  spiritual  Person¬ 
ality,  no  lass  really  so  than  do  the  Scriptures.  He  believed 
this  personal  God  originally  created  the  elements  from 
which  largely  through  secondary  causes,  which  He  Himself 
imposed  upon  nature,  and  undoubtedly  in  part  directly.  He 
fashioned  the  cosmos.  He  held  that,  however  much  man 
might  learn  of  God  from  His  handiwork,  he  nevertheless 
needetl  for  clearer  knowledge  and  spiritual  guidance  the 
supplementary  revelation  from  Gotl  set  forth  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Scriptures,  and  that  therefore,  although  from  nature 
and  reason  man  can  clearly  “  find  God,'^  he  can  by  no  such 
means  “  find  Him  out.”  Moreover,  in  the  Jesus  Christ  of 
the  New  Testament,  whose  books  he  was  compelled  by  un¬ 
answerable  evidence  to  accept  as  genuine  and  authorita¬ 
tive,  he  saw  and  worshiped  his  Saviour  and  Lord.  The 
crucifixion  and  subsequent  resurrection  of  Jesus  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  so  authenticated  historically  as  not  any  longer 
to  be  open  to  question,  and  that  in  the  light  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  all  other  miracles  become  possible  and  intelligible. 
And  in  that  death  and  resurrection  he  beheld  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  God’s  transcendent  love  and  of  a  plan  of  salva¬ 
tion  for  the  human  race  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
and  no  right  to  oppose.  He  had  no  diflflculty  in  accepting 
the  great  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  as  set  forth 
in  the  great  oecumenical  creeds  of  the  early  Church,  as  con¬ 
taining  the  substance  of  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  with  the  least  possible  human  additions  and  cor¬ 
ruptions.  And  these  he  considered  not  only  not  in  conflict 
with  one  another  and  with  human  reason,  but  he  never 
found  them  contradicted  by  the  highest  real  science.  He 
devoutly  believed  that  God  is  ever  present  in  His  Church 
and  indeed  in  all  human  history,  guiding,  directing,  and 
overruling  the  affairs  of  individuals  and  of  nations  toward 
some  wonderful  goal. 
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Dr.  Wright’s  theological  position  was  evangelical,  and 
his  life  was  attuned  to  his  creed.  He  has  gone  from 
us,  but  his  influence  abides.  And  his  faith  has  now 
been  transflgured  into  sight  and  knowledge. — L.  Franklin 
Gruber,  D.D.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

PERSONAL  TRIBUTES 

George  Frederick  Wright,  Professor  Emeritus,  who 
died  April  20,  was  almost  the  last  of  that  group  of  broadly 
trained,  vei’satile  teachers  whose  personalities  were  so  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  Oberlin  Faculty  when  I  came  to  the  college 
in  1893.  He  is  to  be  remembered  by  Oberlin  alumni  with 
Fairchild  and  with  Ellis,  with  Monroe  and  with  Churchill. 
But  his  work  in  science,  theologj",  and  literature  has  made 
for  him  a  reputation  extending  far  beyond  the  body  of 
Oberlin  students. 

In  an  article  which  he  wrote  for  the  April  number  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  Mr.  Wright  insisted  on  the  value 
of  a  broad  e<lucation  as  contrasted  with  excessive  sj)eciali- 
zation.  His  own  life  might  well  testify  to  the  belief  he 
there  expressed.  Trained  in  the  barest  rudiments  of  the 
sciences,  with  no  laboratory  experience,  educated  for  the 
ministry  in  the  old  rigid  coui*se,  with  j)hysical  handicaps 
that  made  success  in  his  chosen  profession  seem  impossible 
to  his  friends,  he  still  drew  from  this  inadequate  prepara¬ 
tion  an  interest  in  investigation  and  a  passion  for  scientific 
research  that  made  him  one  of  the  recognized  authorities 
of  his  generation. 

In  his  autobiography  he  tells  how,  after  he  had  been  in¬ 
valided  out  of  the  army  he  took  up  his  profession  as  a 
minister,  making  himself  a  part  of  the  community  in  all 
its  interests  but  reserving  his  mornings  for  scientific  study. 
Here  he  began  the  study  of  glacial  geology,  which  he 
eagerly  pursued  all  his  life.  In  this  field  he  made  himself 
an  authority  recognized  throughout  the  world.  His  “  Ice 
Age  in  North  America  ”  has  passed  through  six  e<litions 
and  is  still  the  most  authoritative  compend  in  this  field. 
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His  interest  in  science  did  not,  however,  keep  him  from 
active  work  in  the  Christian  ministry,  nor  abate  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  religion.  His  articles  and  books  pub¬ 
lished  during  his  active  ministry  and  after  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  a  chair  in  the  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  have 
given  him  a  leading  place  in  one  of  the  schools  of  Biblical 
interpretation. 

Devoted  to  art  in  all  its  forms  Dr.  Wright  was  especially 
interested  in  music  and  literature.  He  was  a  success¬ 
ful  choirmaster  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Oberlin 
“  Manual  of  Praise.”  He  translated  the  Liturgy  of  St. 
John  Chrysostom  from  the  Russian  and  adjusted  the  Eng¬ 
lish  words  to  the  music  which  Tchaikovsky  had  written 
for  this  work.  This  was  published  in  Moscow  and  did 
much  to  introduce  Russian  church  music  to  the  American 
public.  For  many  years  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra,  America’s  oldest  quarterly.  His  two  vol¬ 
umes  on  “Asiatic  Russia,”  though  now  nearly  twenty  years 
old,  are  still  the  most  readable  account  of  that  vast  country. 

Thus  with  what  now  seems  very  inadequate  training 
Dr.  Wright  won  recognition  in  three  fields,  science,  the¬ 
ology,  and  literature.  What  he  may  have  lacked  in  accu¬ 
racy  of  minute  observation  was  more  than  offset  by  an 
ability  for  wide  generalization  and  a  power  to  correlate 
and  evaluate  the  meaning  of  phenomena  in  widely  difterent 
fields. 

Dr.  Wright  was  a  vigorous  personality.  The  extent  of 
liis  writing  testifies  to  this  fact.  At  the  age  of  sixty-three 
he  <lrove  more  than  1,000  miles  over  the  Siberian  Steppes 
in  a  tarantass  —  a  journey  that  many  young  men  would 
hesitate  to  undertake.  And  this  energy  of  mind  and  body 
he  retained  to  the  end.  His  last  published  article  displays 
the  same  incisiveness  and  vigor  which  characterized  the 
work  of  his  earlier  years.  His  alert  interest  led  him,  when 
a  young  man,  to  accept  and  champion  evolution,  .  .  .  and 
at  the  close  of  his  long  life  Dr.  Wright  was  still  ready  to 
entertain  new  ideas,  still  eager  for  new  information.  His 
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interest  was  never  exhausted;  he  regretted  the  coming  of 
the  end,  “  There  was  still  so  much  to  do.” 

Though  he  always  vigorously  championed  his  opinions 
he  practiced  democracy.  If  outvoted  he  rendered  loyal 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  Whether  a  private 
in  Company  C,  a  minister,  a  teacher,  or  an  editor,  no  man 
could  say  that  Mr.  Wright  had  deserted  his  duty. 

In  any  company  George  Frederick  Wright  wouM  liave 
been  a  distinguished  figure.  His  handsome,  clear-cut  fea¬ 
tures,  his  silver  hair,  his  gracious  dignity  and  unfailing 
courtesy  made  him  nobly  conspicuous.  His  life,  full  of 
happiness  and  of  achievement,  ran  strong  to  the  en<l.  He 
was  a  runner  who  finished  his  course.  To  him  was  granted 
the  fulfillment  of  the  Roman  poet’s  prayer,  “  Grant  me,  O 
Son  of  Leto,  I  pray,  in  health  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  iny 
labors,  and  with  mind  unbeclouded,  to  pass  my  latter  days 
not  dishonored  nor  reft  of  song.” — Louis  E.  Lord,  I*h;D., 
Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature  in  Oberlin 
College.  [From  The  Oberlin  Review  for  April  26,  1021.] 

My  acquaintance  with  Professor  Wright  ami  lasting 
aflTection  for  him  because  of  his  human  qualities  began  as 
a  student  of  his  in  1886.  Since  then  I  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  as  colleague  on  the  Theological  Faculty  of 
Oberlin  Seminar>%  and  have  come  to  know  him  intimately. 
My  admiration  for  him  has  increaseil  with  the  passing 
years.  A  cultured  Christian  gentleman,  of  strong  convic¬ 
tions  yet  tolerant  and  courteous  to  those  differing  from 
him,  open  and  above  board  in  all  his  dealings,  nothing 
mean  and  sordid  about  him,  good-natured  and  generous, 
and  a  man  to  be  love<i  and  liked,  —  that,  in  short,  is  my 
estimate  of  his  character,  a  sterling  character.  TIis  gen¬ 
erosity  was  proverbial  among  his  students,  I  recall  a 
theological  student’s  complaining  of  his  straitened  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  getting  this  advice  from  one  of  our  fellow 
students:  “  You  go  to  Professor  Wright,  he  always  gives  a 
fellow  a  dollar  when  one  asks  him.”  A  virtue  rare  as  it  is 
admirable,  as  I  have  found.  He  was  a  man  of  deeds,  not 
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of  wonlR  merely.  May  hia  memory  long  linger  among  us. 
— Louis  Francis  MiSKoysKY,  D.B.,  Professor  of  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  Language,  Oberlin  College. 

The  death  of  Professor  G.  Frederick  Wright  brings  to 
me  a  keen  sense  of  personal  sorrow.  He  was  my  teacher 
and  for  many  years  has  been  one  of  my  most  cherishetl  and 
highly  honored  friends.  I  have  known  him  for  nearly  forty 
years.  I  first  met  him  in  the  home  of  his  brother,  Prof.  W. 
E.  C.  Wright,  when  I  was  a  student  in  College.  In  1887 
I  matriculated  in  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  where  he 
was  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature.  I  stud¬ 
ied  my  Greek  New  Testament  under  him.  For  many  years 
1  have  been  associated  with  him  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
of  which  he  was  not  simply  editor-in-chief,  but  the  heart 
and  soul.  In  all  these  years  I  have  known  him  as  a  man 
of  rare  generosity,  broad  sympathy,  large  ability,  and  a 
Christian  character  which  won  the  admiration  of  all  his 
students.  I  named  one  of  my  sons  for  him. 

As  I  think  of  Professor  Wright  in  the  years  I  have 
known  him,  the  thing  which  stands  out  in  the  forefront 
of  my  thought  of  him  is  not  his  fame  as  a  scientist,  though 
that  is  secure,  nor  the  breadth  of  his  scholarship,  though 
that  was  wide  and  established  beyond  question,  but  the 
kindness  of  his  heart.  I  think  of  his  consideration  for  his 
pupils,  his  eageniess  to  discern  in  them  some  promise  of 
usefulness,  his  generous  gift  of  himself  to  them  in  their 
struggles  and  aspirations. 

My  last  extended  visit  with  him  was  in  the  early  sum¬ 
mer  of  1917.  ^e  came  to  Chicago,  accompanied  by  two 
friends,  geologists,  and  was  making  studies  of  the  prehis¬ 
toric  lake  shores  of  preglacial  Lake  Chicago,  and  of  the 
depre^ions  through  which,  by  successive  stages  of  reces¬ 
sion,  that  larger  lake,  of  which  Lake  Michigan  is  the 
diminutive  survival,  emptied  into  what  later  became  the 
Mississippi.  I  procured  an  automobile  from  a  friend  and 
accompanied  him  and  his  friends  on  a  portion  of  this  jour- 
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ney  of  exploration.  He  was  alert,  resourceful,  companion¬ 
able,  and  appreciative.  If  he  discovered  at  any  point  that 
a  former  pupil  of  his  had  done  anything  worthy  of  com¬ 
mendation  his  joy  was  great  and  his  expression  as  spon¬ 
taneous  as  it  was  sincere. 

Others  will  speak  of  his  contributions  to  that  branch  of 
science  which  he  always  counted  an  avocation  rather  than 
a  vocation,  but  in  which  he  won  illustrious  fame.  Others 
will  speak  of  his  contributions  to  Biblical  knowledge.  Let 
mine  be  the  sincere  word  of  appreciation  of  a  pupil  who 
remembers  most  of  all  the  greatness  of  his  heart,  the 
warmth  of  his  sjTupathy,  and  the  inspiration  of  his  com¬ 
panionship. — Rev.  William  E.  Barton,  D.D.,  Oak  Park,  III. 


The  great  proc*ession  moves  relentlessly  forward,  and 
one  by  one  we  pass  into  eternity.  The  world  does  not  miss 
the  many  because  of  the  vast  throng  that  ever  presses  upon 
the  heels  of  the  departing.  It  is  the  few,  the  seekers  after 
truth,  that  the  world  misses;  for  they  contribute  to  its 
knowledge  and  to  its  well-being.  They  also  leave  their 
imprint  on  the  lives  of  others  with  whom  they  have  come 
in  contact.  Necessarily,  they  have  not  been  advocates  of 
a  theory.  They  are  always  too  busy  trying  to  formulate 
one  that  will  be  broad  enough  to  cover  all  the  facts,  and 
they  are  never  quite  satisfied  with  their  results. 

Such  a  man  was  George  Frederick  Wright.  Quiet, 
unobtrusive,  genial,  kindly,  broad-minded,  sympathetic, 
straightfor\^^ard,  and  yet  simple  and  direct  as  a  little 
child,  he,  nevertheless,  was  a  profound  thinker  and  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  seeker  after  truth,  and  he  never  grew  weary  in 
his  quest.  It  is  impossible  to  read  a  book  like  his  “  Ice 
Age  in  North  America”  without  being  deeply  impressed 
with  the  extent  of  its  authors  erudition  and  the  minute 
carefulness  of  his  methods.  The  truth  is  what  such  a  man 
is  after,  and  he  considers  no  pains  too  great  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  its  acquisition.  Dr.  Wright  sparetl  none,  Jind 
he  has  therefore  left  a  monument  for  himself  in  his  printe<l 
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pages.  All  of  his  books  and  articles  are  helpful,  and  all 
of  them  are  instructive. 

These,  however,  are  the  things  which  the  world  sees.  It 
does  not  see  the  hidden  springs  of  influence  that  silently 
flowed  from  bis  life.  Take  mv  own  experience,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Fresh  from  the  university,  I  went  to  Oberlin  full 
of  a  great  enthusiasm  for  teaching.  I  had  about  as  much 
idea  of  ever  becoming  a  contributor  to  religious  period¬ 
icals  as  I  had  of  becoming  the  absolute  ruler  of  Kam¬ 
chatka.  After  a  time  Dr.  Wright  asked  me  to  prepare 
some  articles  on  the  early  religion  of  the  Hindus  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Being  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  that  subject,  I  gladly  did  so. 

They  were  published,  and  I  forgot  the  matter.  Not  long 
afterward,  however,  I  met  Professor  Wright  on  the  street, 
and  we  walked  along  together.  As  we  were  on  the  point 
of  separating,  he  said,  with  that  quiet  smile  of  his  which 
was  one  of  his  most  charming  characteristics :  “  You 

ought  to  spend  all  your  time  in  writing  and  not  waste  it 
ill  a  classroom.”  Too  astonished  to  reply,  I  was  also 
too  much  amused  to  know  what  to  think.  Writing  had 
always  been  a  bugbear  to  me,  I  had  a  firm  conviction  that 
I  could  not  write  acceptably,  and  Professor  Wright  thought 
I  should  give  all  my  time  to  it ! 

The  thing  seemed  almost  preposterous.  And  yet  I  could 
not  get  rid  of  that  quiet  remark.  Moreover,  circumstances 
led  more  and  more  to  a  situation  which  compelled  ine  to 
write.  Writing  ceased  to  be  a  bother.  It  actually  began 
to  be  rather  enjoyable.  Then  came  the  pressure  to  con¬ 
tribute,  as  he  had  so  conspicuously  done,  to  discussions 
along  the  lines  of  science  and  religion.  I  yielded,  and  he 
gave  me  his  most  gi’acious  encouragement. 

It  was  like  a  draft  of  spring  water  on  a  summer’s  day, 
and  if  I  ever  accomplish  any  good  by  my  writings  along 
such  lines,  the  credit,  in  large  measure,  will  belong  to  the 
man  who  first  saw  possibilities  within  me  of  which  I  had 
not  myself  even  dreamed.  How  many  others  there  are 
whovse  livef\  have  been  touched  in  some  such  way,  the  world 
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will  never  know.  But  the  great  Masterbuilder,  who  so 
plainly  directed  his  life,  knows  all  about  it,  and  when  the 
books  are  opened  and  the  records  are  read,  he,  too,  may 
know,  and  we  can  be  perfectly  certain  that  he  will  rejoice 
that  he  was  counted  worthy  to  render  such  signal  service 
to  his  fellow  men  and  to  his  contemporaries. 

VTTVOV 

Koifidrai’  dvri<TK€iv  fir)  Xeye  tow  dyaBow." 

— Herbert  AV.  Magoun,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge,  Mana. 

From  the  lives  of  many  Christian  leaders  we  have  to 
make  selections,  reminding  ourselves  nil  de  mortuia  nisi 
bonum.  The  life  of  our  beloved  friend  and  teacher,  re¬ 
cently  departed,  needs  no  editing.  There  were  no  lapses, 
nothing  to  regret,  no  failure  at  the  last  to  hold  tirmly  to 
the  cross  and  glory  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  fall  of  1915  it  was  my  happiness  and  profit  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  Oberlin  under  my  beloved  friend's 
roof.  Never  shall  I  forget  our  walks  and  talks  about  the 
one  subject  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  which  was,  in  the 
words  of  the  great  Puritan  Milton ; — 

"  To  assert  Eternal  Providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.*’ 

He  was  troubled  by  the  trend  of  the  mo<lern  mind  to  ma¬ 
terialism,  and  by  its  rejection  of  the  miracles  of  the  Cos- 
pel.  He  was  distressed  for  the  young  men  and  women  in 
American  universities,  who  heard  nothing  but  “  the  other 
side.”  It  was  not  so  in  the  past.  He  recalled  the  faith  in 
Christ  of  the  missionaries  he  knew  who  had  die<l  in  China 
and  had  “  gone  to  glory.”  Their  memory  was  precious  to 
him,  and  he  believeil  he  would  meet  them  again. 

He  recalled  the  struggle  in  the  early  Andover  days 
against  the  Unitarian  ism  which  denied  the  deity  of  Christ. 
Without  the  deity  of  Christ  the  Christian  believer,  he  main¬ 
tained,  had  no  sure  foundation. 

"On  Christ  the  sold  rock  I  stand: 

All  other  ground  is  sinking  sand." 
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He  saw  nothing  in  science  to  hinder  belief  in  miracles: 
our  life  and  death  were  miracles.  The  adaptation  of  the 
earth  to  the  support  of  life  implied  a  long  series  df  mir¬ 
acles.  The  glaciers  in  the  past  Ice  Age  did  not  move  for¬ 
tuitously.  He  had  a  great  dislike  of  the  methods  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Gospel.  He  spoke  of  the  “  muzzling  ”  of 
all  those  who  were  not  on  the  side  of  the  higher  criticism ; 
and  he  added  with  a  quiet  determination,  “  They  cannot 
muzzle  me.” 

Another  characteristic  of  our  beloved  friend  and  teacher 
was  that  he  was  a  man  of  prayer.  In  his  own  home  he  used 
private  prayers,  and  these  were  straight  from  his  heart,  or 
rather  from  his  earnest  spirit.  He  spoke  to  me  of  the 
pi*essing  nee<l  of  prayer  to  meet  the  materialism  of  the 
age.  He  liveil  intimately  with  God,  and  believed  that  our 
spirits  came  from  God  and  retumetl  to  God.  The  thought 
of  death  caused  him  no  misgiving.  “  Eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  enteretl  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  him.” 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  happiness  pervading  his 
whole  spirit  which  made  him  a  delightful  companion  for 
a  ramble  through  the  woods  or  over  the  fields.  He  had  a 
merry  laugh  on  occasions,  which  I  still  recall.  The  gloom 
of  Puritanism  found  no  place  in  him. 

Well,  he  is  gone  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  we  have  only 
his  writings  and  our  memories  of  him  left.  His  “  Story  of 
My  Life  and  Work  ”  will  now  have  a  new  value.  Those 
who  wish  to  know  what  manner  of  man  he  was  will  find 
him  at  home  there ;  for  in  this  book  he  speaks  as  one  would 
to  his  home  circle.  He  had  no  affectation  —  not  the  least 
trace  of  it.  Sincere  in  his  love  for  his  friends,  humble  in 
his  walk  with  God,  valiant  in  his  defense  of  the  truth  of 
God’s  revelation  of  Himself  to  mankind  in  His  Son,  he 
has  left  a  splendid  and  unsullied  memory  to  his  friends. 

The  Bidliothbca  Sacra  for  January,  1920,  has  an  arti¬ 
cle,  called  “  Garnishing  the  Tombs  of  the  Righteous,”  which 
is  now  a  voice  d^ outre  tombe.  He  speaks  of  “  the  material- 
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ism  which  has  taken  possession  of  our  leading  colleges  and 
universities,  and  of  their  neglect  adequately  to  teach  the 
evidences  of  Christianity”  —  and  he  might  have  added 
their  hostility  towards  all  who  believe  in  spirit  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  warns  us  that  if  we  cease  to  believe  and 
teach  “  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  and  that  God  has 
at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  broken  through  the 
chain  of  natural  causes  to  speak  to  the  world  ...  a  pall 
worse  than  Egyptian  darkness  will  settle  over  the  world  ” 
(p.  110).  Something  more,  he  contended,  is  needed  than 
dialectic  skill  in  our  teachers.  Something  more,  he  in¬ 
sisted,  is  required  than  millions  of  dollars.  Unless  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  a  risen  Lord  and  a  life  here¬ 
after  with  Him,  the  preacher  is  powerless  in  face  of  the 
forces  arrayed  against  him.  He  is  but  doing  what  the 
Pharisees  did.  But  all  things  are  possible  to  one  believing 
in  the  love  of  God  for  mankind. 

Such  a  one  was  George  Frederick  Wright,  and  we  thank 
God  for  the  example  and  love  he  gave,  and  still  gives,  to 
his  friends. — E.  S.  Buchanan,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Mount  Kisco, 
N.  y. 

In  the  death  of  G.  Frederick  Wright  American  Biblical 
scholarship  loses  its  foremost  leader.  But  for  his  loyalty 
and  tenacity,  his  calm  persistence  in  a  cause  that  for, long 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  irretrievably  lost,  his  quiet 
courage,  and  his  invincible  faith,  the  outlook  for  Biblical 
truth  and  revealed  religion  would  to-day  be  very  different 
from  what  it  actually  is.  He  early  marked  out  the  course 
he  intended  to  pursue,  and  thereafter  nothing  availed  to 
induce  him  to  deviate  from  it.  In  the  last  few  months  of 
his  life.  Time,  that  tests  all  things,  proved  the  profound 
correctness  of  his  judgment  and  insight,  and,  as  the  years 
roll  by,  the  fruits  of  his  labours  will  be  gathered  by  ever- 
widening  circles  throughout  the  habitable  world. 

It  was  not  merely  in  the  Biblical  field  that  his  work  was 
so  important;  but  of  his  scientific  attainments  and  contri¬ 
butions,  of  his  wide  intellectual  interests,  of  his  achieve- 
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ment  as  teacher  and  minister,  investigator  and  organizer, 
I  must  leave  it  to  others  to  speak.  In  our  association  of 
many  years  the  qualities  noticed  occupied  the  leading 
place  together  with  a  keenness  that  was  boyish  in  its  in¬ 
tensity  till  the  very  last,  a  profound  capacity  for  friend¬ 
ship,  and  a  mellow  piety  that  pervaded  his  whole  life  and 
conduct.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  imperceptibly  but 
unfailingly  win  the  affection  of  their  fellows  and  by  their 
example  make  the  struggle  of  life  easier  for  all  who  come 
in  contact  with  them.  For  those  who  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  him  intimately  his  disappearance  leaves  a  void 
that  no  other  will  ever  wholly  till. 

“  Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tam  carl  capitis?  ” 

— Harold  M.  Wiener,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  o/  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Barrister-at-Laic. 


No  OTHER  jiersoii  has  come  into  my  life  in  the  last  five 
years  who  has  so  given  me  pleasure  or  so  won  my  sincere 
affection.  .  .  .  He  was  a  very  rare  man,  not  only  in  the  va¬ 
riety  of  his  gifts  and  in  his  inasterj'  of  many  branches  of 
learning,  but  far  more  than  this:  in  the  unusual  qualities 
of  his  character,  —  his  openness  of  mind  and  his  catho¬ 
licity  of  spirit.  He  and  I  were  far  apart  in  some  of  our 
theological  views,  and  this  fact  in  ordinary  cases  would 
have  be(‘n  a  bar  making  intimate  friendship  impossible. 
Nevertheless,  while  never  abating  a  particle  of  his  loyalty 
to  his  convictions,  he  could  easily,  and  he  did  constantly, 
treat  me  with  all  the  gracious  kindness  of  a  father.  In  all 
this  he  was  an  inspiring  exatnple  and  a  constant  benedic¬ 
tion.  I  have  •  cherished  him  as  one  of  the  most  precious 
influences  that  ever  came  into  my  life.  His  memory  is  very 
dear  and  sacred  to  me.  And  he  had  other  qualities  fully 
as  unusual  and  equally  noble.  All  these  things  made  him 
a  very  remarkable  personality.  I  always  felt  highly  hon¬ 
ored  by  his  friendship  and  he  won  and  held  my  ardent 
affection. — Rev.  J.  H.  Crooker,  D.D.,  Lexington,  Mass. 
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It  is  the  end  of  a  long  and  singularly  useful  life,  along 
a  path  of  continuous  work  and  service,  marked  with  im¬ 
portant  achievements,  and  strewn  with  rewards  and  hon¬ 
ors.  Mr.  Wright’s  was  an  inquiring  and  open  mind,  ot 
such  remarkable  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  that  he 
could  hold  firmly  what  was  valuable  in  the  old  beliefs  and 
at  the  same  time  receive  and  assimilate  all  well-atteste<l 
and  sound  advances  of  science.  His  was  a  name  that 
meant  much  to  thousands  of  people  who  were  struggling 
to  maintain  their  hold  on  Christianity  in  the  shifting  cur¬ 
rents  of  modem  thought.  He  did  not  visualize  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  religion  and  science  as  a  warfare,  but  as  different 
aspects  of  truth  which  needed  only  honest  and  intelligent 
consideration  to  be  brought  into  haraiony. — Prof.  Albert 
H.  Ltbter,  Ph.D.,  Urbana,  III. 


NATURALIZING  THE  SUPERNATURAL 


ORVILLE  B.  SWIFT,  PH.D. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  T. 

No  couception  of  ultimate  causes  seems  to  be  present  in 
the  minds  of  a  vast  number  of  men  to-day.  All  thought  of 
the  necessity  or  the  possibility  of  the  supernatural  has 
been  obviated  by  what  they  regard  to  be  the  findings  of 
science.  For  them,  what  men  for  want  of  knowledge  have 
long  tei-nied  “  the  supernatural,”  has  in  these  latter  days 
been  quite  completely  naturalizeil.  The  writer  has  had  a 
number  of  conversations  with  recent  university  graduates, 
and  with  a  professor  in  one  of  our  great  Eastern  univer¬ 
sities,  in  which  the  position  has  been  taken  that  chemistry 
and  biology  exjdain  all  things.  Such  concepts  as  “  soul,” 
“  immortality,”  “  God,”  are  regarded  as  nice  thoughts  for 
those  not  yet  educated  to  the  suflSciency  of  “  matter  ”  as  an 
explanation  for  all  that  is,  but  are  quite  untenable  for  a 
man  of  scientific  training.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  im¬ 
pression  conveyed  is  that  Science,  with  astounding  facility, 
has  naturalized  the  Supernatural;  and  that  whatever  the 
major  portion  of  humankind  may  be  to-day,  all  men  will 
be  materialists  when  the  results  of  scientific  study  have 
fully  become  known.  ' 

This  attitude,  of  coui*se,  ignores  all  other  disciplines. 
What  used  to  be  r^arded  as  the  “  Queen  of  Sciences  ”  is 
now  regarded  as  the  “  King  of  Stupidities.”  The  permanent 
function  of  philosophy  is  entirely  ignored,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  metaphysics,  is  treated  as  a  sort  of  by-product  of  Sci¬ 
ence.  But  philosophy  is  the  Mother  of  ’Science,  and  its 
indispensable  adjutant  when  the  question  of  the  meaning 
and  value  of  observed  facts  is  raised.  Therefore  we  must 
insist  upon  certain  definite  considerations  which  give  pause 
to  this  process  of  naturalization. 

Naturalism  and  materialism  are  simply  different  names 
for  the  same  popular  outlook  upon  the  universe.  The  one 
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regards  the  world  from  the  standpoint  of  its  processes ;  tlie 
other  regards  it  from  the  standpoint  of  its  constituents. 

Many  people  hail  the  dogmatism  of  the  naturalists  as  the 
declarations  of  a  desired  deliverance.  The  spiritual  and 
the  ethical  seem  to  demand  too  much  of  mankind.  Others 
not  well  grounded  in  the  facts,  but  earnestly  inteiested  in 
religion,  think  all  is  lost,  and  echo  in  their  several  ways  tlie 
idea  of  the  melancholy  lines  of  Clough, — 

“Eat,  drink  and  die,  for  we  are  souls  bereaved: 

Of  all  the  creatures  under  heaven's  wide  cope. 

We  are  most  hopeless  who  had  once  most  hope. 

And  most  beliefless  that  had  most  believed.” 

But  this  is  not  the  limit  reached  by  some  in  their  <lespair. 
These  might  well  express  their  feeling  in  the  words  iise<l 
some  five  and  twenty  years  ago  by  l*rofessor  Henry  Rogers : 
“  For  my  part,  J  should  not  grieve  if  the  whole  race  of 
manhood  died  in  its  fourth  year.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  I  do 
not  know  it  would  be  a  thing  much  to  be  lamente<l.” 

Youth  seems  to  have  supreme  confidence  in  what  it 
has  come  to  regard  as  the  finality  of  the  now  “  assured 
results  of  Science”  and  in  the  ability  of  Science  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  fallacy  of  religion.  This  enthusiasm  for  Sci¬ 
ence  is  the  product  of  first  impressions.  1  do  not  in  the  least 
disparage  Science  nor  desire  to  be  understoo<l  to  minimize 
its  work  or  its  msiilts.  Fully  appreciating  its  contribution  to 
knowledge  and  its  sphere  of  operation,  I  am  concerned  1o 
have  its  limitations  understood  and  appreciateil.  Sol>er 
second  thought  w'ould  show  that  the  facts  of  Science  which 
to  first  thought  seemed  to  furnish  an  adequate  though  ma¬ 
terialistic  conception  of  the  univer.se,  are  i-eally  incapable 
of  sustaining  the  load  put  upon  tliem  and  really  offer  no 
final  solutions.  In  reality  Science  is  the  friend  of  and 
makes  for  Religion.  The  world’s  greatest  scientists  have 
been  very  simple  religious  men,  for  Science  is  a  great  in- 
spirer  of  humility  and  faith  in  those  who  have  faced  the 
evidence  at  first  hand. 

The  present  great  trouble  lies  in  a  confusion  of  issues. 
Loose  thinking,  ill-considered  conclusions,  a  demaml  for 
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immediate  results  and  applications,  have  brought  about 
this  confusion.  “  Confusionism  ”  even  more  than  pragma¬ 
tism  appears  to  be  the  dominant  philosophy  of  many  of  our 
young  men.  While  there  is  a  buoyant  optimism  there  is 
little  com  piemen  tai*y  sanity.  A  selection  of  convenient 
facts  is  made  the  basis  of  what  in  consequence  are  unstable 
conclusions.  This  procedure  is  neither  honest  nor  scien¬ 
tific. 

There  is  a  whole-hearted  disparagement  of  dogmatism  in 
religion  which,  all  unconsciously,  is  dogmatically  material¬ 
istic.  In  fact,  materialism  is  the  product  of  unwarranted 
dogmatism  and  would  cease  to  exist  should  scientific  dog¬ 
matism  cease.  In  far  too  many  cases  the  facts  do  not 
support  the  dogmas  resting  upon  them.  Apparently  our 
coU^ans  are  taught  their  science  as  dogmatically  as  ever 
our  theologues  were  taught  their  theology. 

Theories  about  facts  have  largely  been  substituted  for 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  various  metaphors, 
drawn  from  the  physical  realm,  have  wrought  no  small 
damage.  Language  in  this,  as  in  other  spheres,  is  figur¬ 
ative  and  metaphorical,  not  absolute.  What  passes  for 
Science  with  many  is  merely  a  species  of  philosophy  and 
without  suflScient  foundations.  So-called  Science  as  a  dog¬ 
matic  presentation  of  suppositions  is  not  science  in  any 
proper  sense.  Too  many  take  the  reiterations  of  dogmatic 
thought  for  the  laws  of  existence. 

Science  deals  with  observed  facts.  It  ceases  to  be  science 
when  it  invades  the  field  of  guesswork  and  supposition, 
having  lost  contact  with  real  facts.  Huxley  called  himself 
an  “  agnostic  only  because  those  with  whom  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  in  scientific  interests  were  so  dogmatie  about  the 
gnosis  they  had  attained  —  a  knowledge  about  so  many 
things  r^arding  which  he  was  quite  sure  they  knew  no 
more  than  he  whose  knowledge  of  them  was  very  limited. 
This  is  the  very  type  of  gnosticism  which  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  agnosticism  of  the  day.  “  Critical  expectancy  ” 
was  the  attitude  Huxley  described  himself  as  having  taken 
toward  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  and  might  well  be  the 
Vol.  LXXVIII.  Nob.  311  and  312.  3 
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attitude  of  people  iu  our  day  toward  the  presentation  of 
the  facts  iwhich  seem  to  lead  to  scientific  materialism. 

All  philosophy  intends  to  the  monistic,  for  the  whole 
problem  of  philosophy  is  the  problem  of  unification.  To 
be  content  with  a  permanent  antinomy  —  a  universe  of 
irreconcilable  and  disparate  elements  or  agencies  acting  in 
utter  independence  of  each  otlier  —  would  be  to  deny  the 
whole  witness  of  life.  Experience  has  continuously  shown 
this  position  to  be  both  untenable  and  utterly  unthinkable. 
But  monism  is  not  of  a  single  type  or  cla.ss.  Three  forms 
may  be  distinguishe<l.  Materialistic  monism  is  that  form 
which  holds  that  matter  absorbs  mind,  so  that  mind  is 
but  a  manifestation  of  matter.  Idealistic  monism  is  the 
type  which  asserts  that  mind  absorbs  matter,  so  that  mat¬ 
ter  is  but  a  manifestation  of  mind.  Agnostic  monism  is 
that  type  which  regards  both  matter  and  mind  as  mani¬ 
festations  of  .some  deeper  but  unknown  and  unknowable 
reality  whicli  underlies  both  as  their  common  source  or 
cause.  In  the  last  analysis,  then,  the  theist,  being  an 
idealist,  is  just i as  much  a  monist,  and  has  just  as  certain 
grip  upon  the  unitarj^  world-ground,  as  the  materialist; 
but  he  does  not,  as  the  latter,  exceed  the  bounds  of  proba¬ 
bility  in  his  interpretations. 

Modern  philosophy  has  insiste<l  upon  one  thing  in  par¬ 
ticular:  we  ought  to  be  vei*y  careful  in  the  matter  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  verdicts  resting  on  ap|K‘arances,  eschewing  general 
aflSrmations  on  the  one  hand  and  sweeping  denials  on  the 
other.  Spencer’s  “  First  Principles  ”  and  Bradley’s  “  Ap¬ 
pearance  and  Reality  ”  indicate,  on  Rea.son’s  own  showing, 
the  limitations  of  reason.  Our  fundamental  working  ideas, 
—  our  ideas  of  time,  space,  duration,  motion,  causality, — 
when  analyzed  show  as  absolutely  self-contradictory.  Be¬ 
hind  our  logic  is  a  more  fundamental  one.  At  best  we 
can  only  approximate  solutions.  Reality  is  something  in¬ 
finitely  more  subtle  than  our  syllogisms.  There  must, 
therefore,  be  a  place  for  feeling  and  emotion.  The  posi¬ 
tion  that  feeling  Ls  less  trustworthy  than  reason  ignores 
the  fact  that  the^'  are  coordinate  elements  of  the  self-same 
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personal  experience,  inter-acting  upon  and  re-acting  from 
one  another.  The  whole  personality  is  involved.  But  let 
us  consider  the  attitude  of  which  I  have  spoken. ' 

The  “  conservation  of  energy,”  “  the  indestructibility  of 
matter  and  the  continuity  of  Nature,”  “  the  universality  of 
law,”  “  variation  through  chance  alone,”  and  “  the  atomic 
origin  of  emotion  and  will  ”  ai*e  held  to  be  the  adequate 
explanation  of  the  universe,  including  man.  The  nebular 
hypothesis,  is  regarded  as  standing  behind  all  these  “  laws  ” 
as  the  description  of  their  origin  and  sufficient  cause. 
Those  who  insi.st  upon  this  point  of  view  are  either  ignor¬ 
ant  of  certain  considerations  which  militate  against  this 
position  or  else  purposely  <lisregard  them. 

“  Energy  ”  is  itself  a  generalization.  Until  “  heat  ”  was 
included  in  the  list  of  constituent  energies,  the  “  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energj'  ”  could  not  *be  affirmed  iwith 
truth.  Scientists  are  well  aware  that  .the  categories  of 
energj’  are  not  yet  necessarily  exhausted.  There  is  no  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  as.to  the  inclusion  of  “life”  among  the 
energies.  The  serious  mistake  concerning  this  law  is  the 
assumption  that  it  obviates  the  possibility  of  guidance  and 
control,  or  directing  agency,  whei*eas  it  has  nothing  to  say 
on  that  question.  Constancy 'of  energj-  is  no  guarantee  of 
the  impossibilitj’  of  guidance.  The  law 'relates  to  amount 
of  energy,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  psj-chological  or  other 
forms  of  control. 

The  proved  existence  of  one  tiling  does  not  disprove  the 
existence  or  possible  existence  of  other  things.  The  law 
of  the  indestructibility  of  matter  does  not  implj-  the  non¬ 
existence  of  that  which  is  not  matter.  The  category  of 
life  is  untouched  by  our  conception  of  the  place  and  func¬ 
tion  of  matter.  The  nature  of  life  remains  unknown  even 
though  the  indestructibility  of  matter  be  establisheil.  No 
relation  between  life  and  energy  or  between  life  and  ether 
has  been  established.  Too  many  people  regard  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  life  which  we  experience  only  in  their  developed 
combinations  as  potentially  present  in  the  atoms  of  matter. 
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The  proof  of  thia  has  not  yet  been  given  and  there  is  reason 
to  doubt  its  ever  being  given. 

These  various  laws  are  held  to  make  for  the  continuity 
of  Nature.  But  the  integrity  of  the  cosmic  order  does  uot 
consist  in  a  self-inclosed  movement,  but  in  the  subjection 
of  all  its  forces  and  factors  to  the  same  general  laws.  It 
is  in  this  sense  only  that  we  can  speak  of  tlie  continuity  of 
nature.  This  continuity  does  not  consist  in  any  substan¬ 
tial  thing  called  “  nature,”  but  solely  in  the  likeness  of  the 
laws  according  to  which  nature  is  administered,  anil  the 
purpose  which  is  being  realized  through  it.  The  order  of 
law  is  plastic.  Its  continuity  does  not  consist  in  a  rigid 
identity  of  its  factors,  but  in  a  subordination  of  all  its 
factors  to  the  same  laws.  We  see  an  order  of  succession, 
but  the  inner  connections  we  cannot  observe.  Only  in  a 
very  general  sense  is  there  continuity,  for  the  discontinui¬ 
ties  of  nature  are  everywhere  apparent.  More  often  the 
movements  of  a  thing  are  the  results  of  invisible  dynamic 
changes  than  of  previous  movements.  Thus  the  continuity 
disappears  from  the  realm  of  the  phenomenal  where  we 
should  expect  to  And  it,  and  must  be  found,  if  at  all,  in 
the  realm  of  theory. 

The  position  of  dogmatic  materialism  that  law  shuts 
everything  up  to  a  rigid  fixity  which  can  be  modified  only 
by  irruption  and  violence  is  thus  seen  4o  be  fallacious. 
This  rigid  fixity  under  law  is  possible  only  for  a  fictitious 
system  created  by  the  imagination.  In  actual  experience 
we  discover  an  order  of  law,  but  we  find  that  order,  within 
certain  limits,  pliable  to  our  wills  and  our  purposes.  Our 
control  over  nature  rests  upon  an  understanding  of  this 
order  of  law.  It  is  by  means  of  this  onler  that  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  accomplish  many  things  which  the  system  of  law 
left  to  itself  would  never  accomplish. 

Variation  through  chance  is  the  baldest  of  assumptions 
made  by  these  materialists.  It  is  made  in  the  name  of 
Darwin,  but  neither  he  nor  his  more  careful  students  ever 
asserted  that  variation  arose  by  chance  alone.  The  source 
of  variation  he  simply  did  not  explain.  He  did  detail  how 
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variation  once  arising  would  tend  to  become  permanent  if 
favorable  in  the  struggle,  being  aided  to  that  end  by 
heredity  and  survival.  Chance  may  account  for  destructive 
accidents,  but  guidance  and  control  are  necessary  to  ac¬ 
count  for  construction  and  development  as  compreheiidetl 
in  the  universal  order. 

The  claim  is  made  that  we  are  able  to  reduce  emotion  and 
will  to  atomic  force  and  motion  because  we  have  learned  to 
recognize  the  undoubted  truth  that  atomic  force  and  mo¬ 
tion  accompany  them  land  constitute  the  -machinery  of 
their  manifestation  here  and  now.  Mental  and  physical 
interlock  and  interact.  We  are  not  bodies  merely  nor  are 
we  spirits  only,  but  we  are  both.  Our  bo<lies  isolate  us 
from  one  another,  but  our  spirits  unite  us.  The  recognition 
of  the  interrelation  and  interaction  of  mind  and  matter  is 
by  no  means  an  admission  of  the  supremacy  of  matter, 
even  though  it  recognizes  that  atomic  forces  and  motions 
accompany  the  functioning  of  will  and  emotions.  The 
atom  remains  as  unknown  as  the  will.  Of  its  interior  na- 
tiii*e  and  its  origin  we  know  practically  nothing.  Though 
we  could  reduce  everything  in  the  universe  to  matter,  ether, 
an«]  energy,  should  we  be  able  to  tell  in  the  last  analysis 
what  any  one  of  these  entities  is?  We  may  explain  matter 
away  until  we  have  nothing  but  electrons  or  electro-activity 
left,  but  who  can  tell  what  electricity  is?  Huxley  showed 
by  comparisons  that  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter  is  as 
fully  a  mystery  aS  that  of  mind,  and  that  the  terms  in  which 
we  speak  of  the  one  are  equally 'applicable  to  the  other. 

An  absolutely  rigid  substance  cannot  explain  the  chang¬ 
ing  activity  of  the  thing.  For  every  change  in  the  activity 
or  manifestation  we  must  afiQrm  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  thing  itself.  Change  among  things  depends  upon  change 
in  things.  Evolution  is  a  description  of  a  method  rather 
than  a  doctrine  of  causality.  Natural  selection  merely 
describes  an  order  for  which  it  does  'not  account.  It  has 
nothing  tX)  say  of  the  power  which  is  thus  discovered  to  be 
at  work,  nor  why  it  works  as  it  does,  nor  can  the  material¬ 
ist  offer  any  adequate  explanation  of  these  points. 
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The  commonest  event,  the  ripening  of  a  i)each  or  chen-y, 
is  as  sni^ematural  in  its  ultimate  causation  as  any  miracle 
could  be.  In  both  cases  God  would  be  equally  imidicated. 
Chemical  forces  explain  grass  and  'dowel’s  and  fruit  no 
more  adequately  than  they  explain  Gibbon’s  “  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  ”  or  Bunyan’s  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  Science,  whethcM* 
chemistry  or  biologj’,  explains  nothing  in  a  causal  sense. 
Of  ultimate  causes  it  knows  nothing,  for  these  are  inscrut¬ 
able.  Many  people  have  mistaken  scientific  descript  ion  ami 
formulation  for  philosophic  interi)retation.  Some  have 
recognized  that  it  is  considei’ed  a  sign  of  unbalanced  judg¬ 
ment  to  conclude,  on  the  strength  of  a  few  momenlons  dis¬ 
coveries,  that  the  entire  structure  of  religion  is  insub¬ 
stantial.  An  eternal  unbegun  self  is  as  conceivable  and 
reasonable  as  an  eternal  unbegun  not-self.  Eternal  con¬ 
sciousness  is  no  more  difficult  to  comi)rehend  than  eternal 
unconsciousness.  Indeed,  had  eternal  unconsciousness  ever 
been  absolute,  how  could  we  have  come  to  consciousness 
at  all? 

Because  mind  is  discovere<l  to  be  incor|mrate  or  incar¬ 
nate  in  matter  does  not  prevent  mind  fi^om  also  transcend¬ 
ing  matter.  In  fact,  it  is  through  the  region  of  ideas  and  the 
inten’ention  of  mind  that  we  have  become  aware  of  the 
existence  of  matter.  Whatever  is  in  the  part  must  be  in 
the  whole.  Theie  is  evidence  of  mind  even  in  the  mole¬ 
cule.  Back 'of  the  primordial  tire-mist  is  a  Sustaining  and 
Comprehending  Mind,  of  which  the  law  ami  or<ler  observ¬ 
able  'in  the  realm  of  the  material  is  an  expi’e.ssion.  The 
agreement  of  the  universal  reason  in  regard  to  the  universe 
is  evidence  that  it  is  an  expression  of  a  Mind  which  works 
on  the  line  of  our  own.  The  common  mind  which  is  in  us 
thus  fronts  an  inclusive  Mind  outside  us.  Our  common 
reason  finds  'the  universe  to  be  rational,  —  that  is,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  Mind  which  works  like  our  minds.  Only 
because  of  this  can  wc  come  to  any  agreement  about  the 
universe.  ' 

Each  of  us  thus  .fronting  this  transcendent  Mind  is  con¬ 
scious  of  self  and  in  this  consciousness  has  an  exaniple  of 
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unique  being  which  is  one-of-the-inany,  and  tlierefoi-e  stands 
in  relations.  Underlying  and  including  all  the  many 
selves,  there  is  one  absolute  self  which,  by  its  oneness,  con¬ 
stitutes  their  relatednass,  so  that  these  lesser  selves  are 
only  relatively  or  partially  distinct.  ‘‘  There  is  no  longer 
any  separation  between  Maker  and  his  works  either  in  the 
matter  of  time  or  space  or  causality  or  quality;  he  who 
legislates  also  executes;  the  natural  and  tlie  su])ernatural 
ai*e  one;  nor  is  there  any  difference  between  the  fiat  which 
institutes  and  the  i)ower  which  carries  out  the  cosmical 
law.”  But  immanenre  does  not  stnctly  mean  internal, 
nor  does  transcendence  necessarily  mean  external.  Neither 
<loes  immanence  preclude  the  possibility  of  personality. 
In  fact,  consciousness  assumes  personality  and  transcen¬ 
dence.  The  God  of  Nature  is  not  swallowe<l  up  in  Nature 
though  expressed  or  manifested  therein,  for  Nature  is  but 
a  partial  expression  of  that  which  we  have  seen  is  also  ex- 
presse<l  in  mind.  Whatever  attributes  belong  to  man,  even 
those  of  human  personality,  their  existence  in  the  universal 
or<ler  must  be  admitte<I ;  they  belong  to  the  All.  Shall  we 
possess  intelligence,  emotions,  will,  individuality,  and  per¬ 
sonality’,  but  the  Cause  or  the  world-order  of  which  we  are 
.a  part,  not  possess  them?  It  is  as  impossible  that  Nature 
should  swallow  u])  the  Supernatural  as  it  is  that  time 
should  sw’allow  up  eternity.  They  subsi.st  and  are  intel¬ 
ligible  only  together,  and  nothing  can  be  more  mistaken 
than  to  treat  them  as  mutually  exclusive.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  of  debate  between  Science  and  Religion  is  the  question 
of  the  way  in  which  God  o|)erates  in  His  universe.  The 
idea  that  materialistic  monism  has  given  the  idea  of  God 
the  coup  de  grace  is  evidence  of  hasty  and  loose  thinking. 

Long  ago  Victor  Hugo  observed,  “  It  would  be  a  strange 
kind  of  All  that  did  not  contain  a  personality.”  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  the  conception  of  personality  as  used  by  the 
materialists 'is  due  to  their  inability  to  think  in  terms  that 
transcend  the  limitations  and  forms  and  shapes  of  human¬ 
ity.  Personality  is  the  highest  category  we  have;  and 
while  the  theist  asserts  that  God  is  personality,  he  freely 
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admits  the  possibility  that  God  is  even  more  than  person¬ 
ality  as  we  know  it.  The  evidence  is  all  to  the  support  of 
the  contention  that  He  can  be  no  less  than  this  which  is 
the  highest .  expression  of  the  creative  genius  expressed 
through  and  immanent  in  the  universal  order.  Personal 
life  ever  remains  the  ultimate  conception  of  life  so  far  as 
we  have  experienced  it,  and  the  personal  interest  is  the 
ultimate  interest. 

We  have  already  suggested  that  whether  spirit  and 
matter  are  totally  different  things  or  aspects  of  the  same 
thing,  we  know  them  only  in  combination.  Nor  can  either 
be  completely  known,  since  we  cannot  disentangle  their 
resi>ective  contributions  to  the  joint  result  which  we  call 
“  experience.”  Matter  and  spirit  represent  very  distinct 
phases  of  our  experience,  but  are  separable  only  in  thought. 
Spirit  is  known  in  personality  and  self-consciousness,  and 
is  the  power  to  make  mental  distinctions  bet^^'een  self  and 
other  things  and  to  regard  these  other  things  as  objects. 
Matter  is  the  sum  total  of  all  those  elements  possessing  the 
attribute  of  materiality  or  the  property  of  occupying  space, 
and  is  made  up  of  atoms  whose  ultimate  constitution  is 
out  of  reach  of  our  senses.  Matter  as  we  know  it,  is  there¬ 
fore  an  effect,  a  manifestation  of  something  other  than 
meets  either  hand  or  eye.  In  man,  spirit  and  matter  are 
represented  respectively  by  the  psychical  and  the  physical. 
Physical  states  are  accompanied  by  various  mental  states, 
and,  conversely,  mental  states  are  accompanied  by  various 
physical  states.  But  this  does  not  warrant  us  in  proceed¬ 
ing  to  the  romantic  excesses  so  characteristic  of  material¬ 
ism,  which  would  reduce  all  psychical  experience  to  a 
physical  basis  and  origin.  Assertion  is  not  demonstration, 
and  our  ideas  of  truth  ought  always  to  be  large  enough 
to  take  into  account  possibilities  far  beyond  anything  of 
which  we  at  present  are  sure. 

The  universe  is  in  no  way  limited  to  our  conceptions  of 
it.  It  has  a  reality  apart  from  them,  for  they  are  them¬ 
selves  a  part  of  the  universe  and  can  only  take  a  clear  and 
consistent  character  in  so  far  as  they  correspond  to  some- 
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thing  true  and  real.  Whatever  we  can  clearly  and  consis¬ 
tently  conceive,  that  is,  ipso  facto,  in  a  sense  already  ex¬ 
istent  in  the  univei*se  as  a  whole. 

The  cosmical  order  is  not  a  rival  of  (iod,  but  is  simply 
the  continuous  manifestation  of  divine  activity.  Real 
naturalism  is  merely  a  tracing  of  the  order  in  which  the 
divine  causality  proceeds:  it  is  a  description,  not  an  ex¬ 
planation.  The  chief  lesson  Science  has  to  teach  us  all  is 
to  look  ,for  the  action  of  God,  if  at  all,  then  always ;  not 
ill  the  past  alone  but  in  the  pi*esent  as  well. 

If  an  event  ^  is  part  of  a  divine  plan  and  represents  a 
divine  purpose,  it  is  as  ti*uly  purposeful  when  realized 
thi*ough  natural  processes  as  it  would  be  if  produced  by 
fiat.  The  order  of  law  is  therefore  no  reason  for  a  denial 
of  purpose.  A  conscious  Cause  implies  intention,  and  it  is 
this  purpose  which  we  find  expressed  in  the  steady  and 
permanent  in  nature  to  which  we  give  the  name  “  law.” 
There  is,  therefore,  no  antithesis  betw  een  “  law  ”  and 
‘‘  purpose  ” ;  for  “  law  ”  is  but  an  expression  of  purpose, 
an  evidence  of  intention.  The  Supernatural  is  not  only 
the  ever-present  ground  and  administrator  of  nature,  but 
is  in  control  of  nature.  The  very  essence  of  mind  is  ilesigu 
and  purpose.  Humanitj'  possessing  these  attributes,  how 
can  men  deny  tliere  is  purjiose  in  the  universal  order? 

How  it  is  possible  to  conceive  the  univeree  to  be  self- 
sutticient,  in  view  of  the  admitted  limitations  of  science,  is 
beyond  understanding.  Metaphysics  shows  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  reality  cannot  be  an  extendeil  stuff,  but  must  be  an 
agent  to  which  the  notion  of  divisibility  has  no  applica¬ 
tion.  The  theist  holds,  then,  that  the  ultimate  reason  why 
anything  is  or  changes  or  happens,  is  to  be  found  not  in 
any  mechanical  necessity,  nor  in  any  impersonal  agency 
of  whatever  kind,  but  in  the  will  and  the  purpose  of  a 
God  who  is  conscious  personality,  —  in  whom  all  things 
live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being.  The  God  of  a  great 
deal  of  philosophy  has  largely  been  of  the  same  sort  as  the 
gods  of  tlie  Epicureans,  —  a  kind  of  absolute  metaphysical 
being  with  no  i*eal  active  interest  in  the  universe  or  man. 
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Theologj’  has  not  yet  made  earnest  with  the  full  mean  in  ji;  of 
persoualitj"  in  its  conception  of  (iod.  We  are  making 
progress  in  that  direction,  however,  and  many  mysteries 
will  be  cleared  in  that  light. 

For  some,  God  is  still  necessaiT  to  account  for  a  few 
things  which  Science  has  not  yet  fully  explained.  He  is 
a  convenience  but  not  a  ])ennanent  reality.  To  these  He 
is  a  hypothetical  cause  necessitated  by  the  exigencies  of 
their  situation.  But  as  being  anything  that  calls  out  rev¬ 
erence  or  loyalty  He  might  just  as  well  not  be  present  to 
their  thought.  For  these  He  is  simply  the  ‘‘Great  Ne¬ 
cessity  and  of  coui'se  there  can  be  no  conception  of  serv¬ 
ice  nor  idea  of  worship,  and  no  enthusiasm  of  fellowship.  • 

This  hypothetical  cause,  God,  is  set  over  in  contrast 
to  the  real  cause,  matter;  and  as  matter  is  daily  found  to 
explain  more  ami  more,  there  is  obviously  less  and  less 
need  of  God.  So  we  are  confidently  told  that  the  day  will 
come  when  we  shall  smile  at  the  memory  of  the  callow  days 
when  we  “  really  believe<l  in  Gml.”  So  necessity  and  non¬ 
intelligence  are  unite<l  in  an  a])i)arently  increasingly  ef¬ 
fective  causation.  And  what  limits,  it  is  aske<l,  can  you 
place  to  the  possibilities  of  this  combination  to  account 
for  things? 

Our  answer  is  a  (piestion :  What,  after  all  has  been  done 
and  said,  do  we  really  and  actually  know  of  ultimate 
causes?  We  know  onl}'  such  as  are  learned  by  infereticel 
Matter  is  not  seen  bo  cause  anything.  (\>smic  phenomena 
are  caused,  we  fare  sure,  but  the  cause  is  hidden  from  the 
experience  of  men.  Law  and  order  mnong  tlie  phenomena 
of  the  universe  implies  a  Cause  which  consciously  rules  and 
orders;  implies  a  Cause  which  is  self-conscious,  rcra-sons, 
and  has  knowledge  of  its  actions.  W’^hat,  after  a  little 
patient  second  thought,  becomes  clear  up  to  the  point  of 
i*easonable  certainty  is,  that  everywhere  the  seen  is  the 
offspring  of  the  Unseen ;  that  the  visible  and  tangible  are, 
so  to  speak,  a  deposit  of , the  Invisible  and  Intangible;  that 
matter  is  the  handmaiden  of  Mind ;  that  the  one  i)rimordial 
and  universal  and  .sufficient  reality  is  pereonal  Spirit,  be- 
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yoiul  the  /limitations  of  our  human  conception  of  person¬ 
ality',  ami  transcendent  of  the  material  and  si>iritual  uni¬ 
verse  of  our  experience.  It  is  not  poetry,  nor  sentiment, 
nor  the  rclijjious  instinct  only,  which  deidares  the  material 
world  to  be  the  vesture  of  an  Eternal  Mind.  The  inex¬ 
orable  necessities  of  logic  leave  no  other  conclusion.  The 
concession  to  metaphysics  which  inevitably  ends  in  a  the¬ 
ology  is  unavoidable  when  one  grapples  with  the  question 
of  ultimate  causes. 

Scientific  materialism  has  striven  to  depei'sonalize  hu¬ 
manity  itself,  has  j)ersistently  belittled  and  depreciated 
l»ersonality  and  individuality,  seeking  thus,  in  the  interest 
of  its  primary  contention,  to  dethrone  the  individual  and 
to  put  the  whole  emjihasis  upon  the  race,  in  the  hoi)e  of 
being  able  to  sustain  its  denial  that  the  ultimate  Source 
can  possibly  be  j)ei'sonal.  But  if  evolution  has  any  mean¬ 
ing  at  all,  it  means  intende<l  progi-essive  fulfillment  of 
purpose,  constnies  the  universal  order  as  a  realm  of  ends, 
and  indicates  a  pur]K>seful  Worker  operating  through  a 
perfecting  univei*se,  —  a  univei*se  which,  under  His  hand, 
is  becoming  the  ever  fruer  and  u»oi*e  adequate  expi*essi(ui 
of  His  mind  to  other  minds.  The  laws  of  nature  and  the 
will  of  God  are  but  aspects  of  one  all-comprehensive  pur¬ 
pose,  but  the  laws  of  nature  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any 
sense  exhausting  the  will  of  Gml. 

Bare  belief  in  a  Divine  omnipotence  administering  a 
universal  law  Ls  not  religion,  and  affonls  no  suflicient 
ground  for  morality.  This  belief  in  an  Almighty  becomes 
religion  only  when  we  pa.ss  to  the  realization  that  what  we 
feel  is  the  pi*essure  of  His  laws;  what 'we  know  is  the 
order  of  His  reality;  what  we  choose  is  from  some  portion 
of  His  possibilities.  Ethics  must  either  perfect  themselves 
in  religion  or  disintegrate  into  pure  He<lonisni. 

Science,  as  Wundt  declart^s,  “  can  only  indicate  the  i)ath 
which  leads  to  territories  beyond  her  own,  rulwl  by  other 
laws  than  those  to  which  her  realm  is  subject.”  Those 
other  realms  belong  to  philosophy,  and  the  truth  most  vis¬ 
ible  to  the  best  minds  is  “  the  ubiquitous  ]»resence  and  . 
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supremacy  of  personality.”  Personality  —  the  pei’sonality 
of  God  and  Father — is  the  one  element  that  gives  signifi¬ 
cance  to  life  and  makes  the  universe  intelligible.  The  latest 
science,  joining  hands  with  philosophy  against  materialism, 
finds  the  universe,  instead  of  being  a  realm  of  mere  uncon¬ 
scious  mechanical  operations,  to  be  a  “  realm  of  unending 
and  infinitely  varied  originations.  Into  the  equation  is 
continually  going  the  influential  qualities  of  newly  formed 
individualities.” 

If  the  idealist  is  right,  and  the  evidence  seems  to  be 
with  him,  then  the  contentions  of  the  materialists  that 
nerve  and  protoplasm  and  energj^  and  emotion  and  will 
are  all  products  of  atomic  and  chemical  forces  and  motions, 
are  without  foundation  in  fact  and  must  give  place  to  the 
solid  conclusions  of  theism.  ’ 


THE  RELIGION  OF  ISRAEL  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE 
RELIGIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  EAST 

PROFESSOR  MAX  LOHR^  D.D. 

KONIGSBERG^  PRUSSIA 

The  more  completely  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
spiritual  world  of  ancient  Babylon  and  Egypt,  the  more 
clearly  we  perceive  that  Israel’s  intellectual,  and  especially 
her  religious  life  was  not  without  contact  with  that  spirit¬ 
ual  world.  The  Old  Testament  itself  appears  to  indicate 
as  much  when  it  regards  Babel  a.s  the  original  home  of  all 
nations,  and  “  the  River,”  according  to  its  usage,  is  not, 
as  one  might  assume,  the  Jordan,  but  the  Euphrates.  Then, 
Abraham  comes  from  Mesopotamia,  and  Moses  sustains 
intimate  relations  to  the  court  of  the  Pharaohs.  This  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  Old  Testament  is  confirmed  to  a  certain 
degree  by  the  profane  history  of  Israel  and  by  the  excava¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made  in  Palestine  during  the  last 
generation.  If  what  the  spade  of  the  excavator  has  brought 
to  light  has  to  do  principally  with  the  civilization  of  the 
outer  life,  and  indeed  more  with  that  of  Egypt  than  of 
Mesopotamia,  yet  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  political  con¬ 
nections  of  Israel  with  the  East  and  South  without  her 
acceptance  of  elements  of  worship  from  Assyria  and 
Babylon  and  Egypt  —  and  in  fact,  such  elements  may  be 
pointed  out.  With  entire  reason  has  it  therefore  been 
said  that  the  problem  of  placing  the  religious  development 
of  Israel  in  due  relation  with  the  spiritual  conceptions 
and  customs  of  Western  Asia  and  Egypt,  and  of  forming 
our  view  of  that  development  in  this  light,  is  the  chief 
problem  of  Old  Testament  science. 

In  taking  up  this  problem  we  are  met  at  once  by  the 
difficulty  that  we  have  had  to  the  present  time  only  a  very 
defective  knowledge  of  those  spiritual  ideals  and  customs, 
so  that  there  are  decided  differences  among  specialists  in 
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respect  to  many  particulars;  and  then  by  the  furtlier  and 
greater  difficulty  that  we  have  verj^  little  well-grounded 
knowledge  as  to  the  means  by  which  those  ideals  reached 
Israel,  whether  directly  or  through  the  Canaanites.  It  is 
commonly  assumed  that  Canaan  before  the  Israelites  ar¬ 
rived,  was  an  uncontested  domain  of  Babylonian  civiliza¬ 
tion  —  this  word  taken  in  its  widest  signification  —  and 
that  this  Babylonian  civilization  was  communicated  by 
the  Canaanites  to  the  uncivilized  Israelitish  people  at  their 
entrance  into  Canaan.  But  the  fiiMt  assumption  must  be 
decidedly  limited,  to  say  the  least.  And  it  is  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  problem,  even  for  the  expert,  to  decide  how  far  the 
Canaanites  offered  the  Israelites  at  that  time  their  own, 
that  is  to  say  the  Babylonian  or  Egyptian,  elements  of 
civilization. 

Again,  if  one  may  i*egard  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt  as  the 
most  important  sources  of  the  spiritual  culture  of  western 
Asia  at  the  time,  they  were  by  no  means  the  only  ones. 
The  Canaanites  and  other  nations  which  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  this  connection,  yes,  even  the  Israelites  themselves, 
have  spiritual  characteristics,  peculiar  to  themselves.  The 
Phceniciau  cosmogony  exhibits  essential  departures  from 
the  Babylonian,  and  with  all  the  relationship  between  the 
Code  of  Hammurabi  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  in  the 
Old  Testament,  there  are  yet  different  legal  usages  among 
the  Israelites,  and  they  had  a  different  legal  development. 
And  spiritual  influences  seem  also  to  have  been  exerted  by 
these  western  peoples  upon  the  East  and  South.  In  short, 
in  the  period  of  the  first  to  the  third  millennium  b.c.  many 
spiritual  filaments  stretch  from  East  to  West,  from  North 
to  South,  hither  and  thither,  and  the  work  of  comparison 
is  far  more  difficult  than  appears  at  the  first  glance. 

Finally,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  case  of  re¬ 
lated  phenomena  we  do  not  need  always  to  suppose  the 
existence  of  influence  or  derivation :  in  matters  of  religious 
development  there  may  be  parallel  phenomena.  This  holds 
true,  in  my  opinion,  especially  where  we  have  to  do  with 
the  relations  of  the  human  individual  to  God. 
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The  theme  of  the  present  article  is  therefore  as  (liflScult 
as  it  is  interesting;  and  that  which  may  be  offered  at  the 
pi*esent  time  cannot  pretend  to  be  more  than  an  attempt 
—  do  not  view  it  as  anything  more  —  an  attempt  to  paint 
upon  the  background  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  ancient 
Orient  a  picture  of  the  religion  of  Israel  as  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  enables  us  to  do  this. 

First,  we  may  define  certain  international  situations, 
views,  and  customs,  and  also  certain  literary  phenomena. 

The  entire  life  of  the  peoples  of  western  Asia  both  public 
and  private  is  controlled  by  religious  ideas.  We  must 
eveiywhere  distinguish  between  a  higher  and.  a  lower 
stratum  in  these  peoples.  Certain  particulars  essential  to 
worship  are  everywhere  repeate<l,  temi)le  and  altar,  offer¬ 
ings  and  oracles,  higher  and  lower  officials  from  chief 
priests  down  to  doorkeepers. 

Again,  certain  animistic  ideas  are  inteimational,  such  as 
the  belief  in  the  existence  of  demons  and  their  activity,  in 
part  helpful,  in  part  injurious.  Such  are,  for  example,  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  who  inflict  injury  on  men  when  their 
corpses  do  not  receive  due  honor,  when  they  are  “  thrown 
out  under  the  open  heaven  and  not  covered  with  earth,’’ 
as  we  read  in  the  series  of  exorcisms  of  “  evil  Demons.” 
There  is  a  certain  modification  of  this  view  in  the  Old 
Testament,  of  which  examples  occur  in  the  cuneifoi*m  lit¬ 
erature,  viz.,  that  the  soul  of  the  unburied  dead  itself  suf¬ 
fers.  That  is  what  Amos  had  in  mind  when  he  threatened 
the  high  priest  Amaziah,  “  Tliou  thyself  shalt  die  in  a  land 
that  is  unclean.”  From  this  source  came  the  care  shown 
for  burial  and  the  sanctity  of  the  grave,  which  we  find 
in  Israel  as  well  as  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Egypt¬ 
ians.  Akin  to  the  idea,  or  perhaps  the  worship,  of 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  is  that  of  the  spirits  of  the 
underworld,  such  as,  for  example,  the  spirits  of  the  fields 
which  grant  or  deny  fruitfulness  to  a  field ;  or  of  those  who 
establish  their  haunts  in  trees  or  fountains  and  manifest 
themselves  to  men  in  various  ways.  They  were  known  to 
the  peasants  of  the  entire  region  from  the  Euphrates, 
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through  Syria  and  Palestine,  even  to  the  Nile,  and  wor¬ 
shiped  by  them. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  people  were  everywhere  ac¬ 
quainted  where  animism  prevaile<l,  with  means  by  which 
its  dangerous  manifestations  might  be  avoided. 

Thus  the  custom  of  wearing  amulets  was  an  interna¬ 
tional  custom,  international  also  the  belief  in  a  magic 
power  residing  in  word  and  name.  The  rightly  spoken 
word  in  a  formula  of  exorcism  or  in  a  formal  blessing  or 
a  curse,  possessed  a  secretly  operating  power ;  and  the  name 
of  a  demon,  or  of  a  god  had  the  same  power  as  the  spoken 
word.  “  The  word,”  i.e.  the  name  Marduk,  we  read  in  a 
hymn  addressed  to  Marduk  as  the  god  of  the  storm,  “  ter¬ 
rifies  the  sea  and  stirs  the  river  to  its  depths.”  In  the 
Old  Testament  we  find  the  view  that  whoever  knows  the 
name  of  a  demon  possesses  the  power  of  making  that  de¬ 
mon  do  his  pleasure  by  invoking  him.  In  like  manner  we 
find  in  the  cuneiform  exorcisms  the  mention  of  different 
demons,  in  order  to  hit  upon  the  name  of  the  one  who  did 
the  evil,  and  thus  by  naming  him,  make  him  subservient 
to  the  worshiper.  The  Egyptians  also  laid  great  emphasis 
upon  knowing  the  name  of  a  god,  because  his  power  re¬ 
sides  in  his  name.  If  one  pronounces  it  upon  the  bank  of 
a  river,  the  river  dries  up;  and  if  one  pronounces  it  upon 
the  land,  this  will  scintillate  with  sparks  of  fire.  The  name 
of  a  being  is  also  that  which  first  imparts  to  him  inde¬ 
pendence,  or  even  existence.  “  When  above,  the  heavens 
w'ere  not  yet  named,  and  beneath,  the  earth  had  not  been 
called  by  a  name,”  i.e.  w'hen  neither  had  yet  come  into  ex¬ 
istence, —  thus  run  the  well-known  words  wdth  which  the 
Babylonian  cosmology  begins.  The  sun-god  in  Egypt  is 
designated  as  his  own  creator  when  it  is  said  that  he  has 
himself  “  given  ”  to  himself  “  his  name.”  And  in  the  OM 
Testament  man  names  the  beasts  which  Jehovah  has 
formed  and  brought  to  him. 

Side  by  side  with  these  religious  views  stood  also  definite 
ethical  views  which  had  a  widely  extendetl  acceptance. 

In  a  well-known  Babylonian  exorcism  the  attacks  of  the 
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demons  are  conceived  as  divine  punishments  for  sins  com¬ 
mitted,  and  the  question  is  asked  whether  the  sufferer  can 
have  incurred  guilt  in  any  one  of  the  following  ways : — 

"  Has  he  despised  Father  or  Mother,  or  insulted  his  elder  sister? 

Has  he  said  ‘Yes’  instead  of  ‘No,’  ‘No’  instead  of  ‘Yes’? 

Has  he  used  false  weights? 

Has  he  accepted  a  false  sum? 

Has  he  encroached  upon  the  possessions  of  his  neighbor? 

Has  he  approached  his  neighbor’s  wife? 

Has  he  shed  the  blood  of  his  neighbor? 

Has  he  stolen,  the  garment  of  his  neighbor? 

Was  he  upright  with  the  mouth,  but  false  in  heart? 

Has  he  dishonored  the  name  of  his  god  by  a  gift? 

Has  he  dedicated  and  vowed  anything  and  then  holden  it 
back?  ” 

How  close  is  the  relationship  of  these  ethical  concep¬ 
tions  with  the  commands  of  the  Mosaic  decalogue! 

Another  question  reads: — 

“  Has  he  had  to  do  with  magicians  and  wizards?  ” 

Even  at  this  early  point,  to  have  fellowship  with  sinners, 
to  eat  and  to  drink  with  them,  is  forbidden.  Who  does  not 
recall  tlie  first  Psalm,  “  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh 
not  in  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  ”? 

In  another  text,  we  are  earnestly  warned  against  sins  of 
the  tongue: — 

“  Do  not  calumniate,  speak  what  is  favorable. 

Speak  not  evil,  let  thy  speech  do  good. 

Make  thy  mouth  not  great,  guard  thy  lips.” 

Are  not  these  well-known  words  to  which  it  were  easy 
to  produce  many  parallels  from  the  Psalms  and  the  I*rov- 
erbs? 

The  same  commands  are  found  also  in  the  Egj'ptian 
Book  of  the  Dead.  Here  the  soul  of  a  departed  man  men¬ 
tions  in  his  confession  to  the  Judges  of  the  dead  among 
other  things  the  following: — 

‘‘  I  have  not  killed. 

I  have  not  committed  adultery. 

I  have  neither  enlarged  nor  diminished  the  measure  of  corn. 

Vol.  LXXVIII.  Nos.  311  and  312.  4 
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I  have  not  Increased  the  weights  of  the  balance. 

I  have  not  stolen. 

I  have  not  reviled  the  King. 

I  have  not  blasphemed  God. 

I  have  satisfied  God  with  that  which  is  well-pleasing  to  him. 

I  have  given  bread  to  the  hungry. 

And  to  the  thirsty  water, 

And  to  the  naked  clothing, 

And  to  him  that  had  no  ship  a  ferry-boat. 

I  have  made  offerings  to  the  gods, 

And  to  the  dead,  the  offerings  of  the  dead.” 

The  international  dissemination  of  many  forms  of  liter¬ 
ature,  and  their  often  striking  similarities  with  one  an¬ 
other,  is  almost  greater  still,  at  any  rate  it  often  appears 
in  a  more  striking  form.  Let  us  begin  by  considering  re¬ 
ligious  poetry. 

Since  the  worship  of  the  Sun  was  extended  throughout 
all  western  Asia  and  Eg>T3t,  we  shall  do  well  to  give  the 
hymns  to  the  Sun  the  first  place.  For  Egypt,  the  hymn  of 
the  Pharaoh  Echnaton  may  be  mentioned,  which  has  points 
of  contact  with  Psalm  civ.  Many  of  the  Babylonian  hymns 
to  Shainash,  which  on  the  whole  belong  to  the  most  meri¬ 
torious  of  the  cuneiform  hymnology,  remind  one  vividly  of 
the  Biblical  i)salms  upon  the  natural  world,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  this: — 

"  Merciful  God,  who  liftest  up  the  lowly  and  protectest  the  weak. 
Hopefully,  with  lifted  head  men  look  towards  the  sunlight. 
When  thou  appearest,  they  exult  and  shout. 

Thou  art  the  banner  for  the  wide  earth. 

Multitudes  look  up  to  thee  with  Joy.” 

The  private  and  public  dirges  and  the  so-calle<l  penitential 
psalms  constitute  a  special  branch  of  the  religious  poetry 
of  Babylonia.  Their  similarity  in  form  to  the  correspond¬ 
ing  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  is  quite  striking. 

Not  only  do  we  find  among  the  Babylonians  as  well  as 
the  Egyptians  the  parallelism  of  the  lines  which  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  well  as  the  division  into 
strophes;  not  only  do  we  find  the  use  of  the  acrostic;  but 
there  is  a  whole  series  of  poetical  expressions  which  are 
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almost  stereotyped  in  the  lyric  poetry  of  Israel  as  well  as 
of  Babylon  and  Egypt.  Thus,  when  the  saint,  languishing 
for  the  divine  help,  sighs:  “O  Lord,  how  long?”  or  when 
he  represents  his  sufferings  under  the  figure  of  a  painful 
sickness,  certain  death  before  his  eyes.  “  My  tears  have 
been  my  food  day  and  night,”  says  the  Old  Testament  poet, 
and  in  the  Babylonian  penitential  psalm  the  troubled  soul 
complains:  “Weeping  was  my  refreshment,  tears  were  my 
drink.”  The  words  of  another  song  remind  one  vividly  of 
Psalm  vi. : — 

"  Mine  eye  Is  filled  with  weeping, 

Upon  my  bed  I  lie,  full  of  sighs. 

Weeping  and  sighing  have  brought  me  low." 

Psalm  vi. : — 

"  I  am  weary  with  my  groaning, 

EJvery  night  I  make  my  bed  to  swim, 

I  water  my  couch  with  my  tears." 

To  the  “  panting  of  the  hart  after  the  water-brooks  ”  in  the 
psalm,  cori-esponds  the  groaning  of  the  wild  cow,  the  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  dove,  which  serve  the  Babylonian  believer 
as  a  comparison.  Like  comparisons  are  found  also  in  the 
Egyptian  poetry.  The  believer  vows  that  if  he  receives  the 
grace  of  his  god,  he  will  proclaim  it  through  the  whole 
world : — 


"  Thy  name  will  I  proclaim, 

Thy  fame  declare  among  the  black-headed." 

International  was  especially  that  courtly  style  of  address 
which  we  note  particularly  in  the  Messianic  psalms  and 
in  passages  of  the  prophets,  exactly  as  it  was  found  in 
Nineveh  and  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs. 

The  secular  poetry  of  love,  as  well  as  proverbial  poetry, 
was  old  and  widely  extended  in  western  Asia.  In  Egypt 
there  are  parallels  to  the  proverbs  of  Solomon  in  those  of 
Ptahhotep,  and  others,  and  parallels  to  Job  and  Ecclesi¬ 
astes  in  the  poem  of  One  Weary  of  Life.  In  the  same  way 
one  might  cite  counterparts  of  Proverbs  and  of  Job  in  the 
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cuneiform  literature.  The  Old  Testament  itself  indicates 
the  international  character  of  this  species  of  literature 
when  it  says  that  “  Solomon’s  wisdom  excelled  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  all  the  children  of  the  East,  and  all  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt” 

Of  the  prose  literature  of  the  ancient  Orient  we  will 
mention  at  this  point  only  the  fables.  Egjpt  has  fables  of 
the  sycamore  and  the  date-palm  and  Israel  those  of  the 
cedar  and  the  thistle,  as  well  as  the  so-called  parable  of 
Jotham.  This  species  of  fables,  based  upon  plant-life,  had 
a  great  vogue  in  Mesopotamia. 

The  foregoing  discussion  exhibits  a  not  inconsiderable 
amount  of  similarity  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  peoples 
of  the  ancient  Orient.  With  so  much  as  a  basis,  there  may 
be  established  a  series  of  essential  differences  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  traits  of  these  peoples. 

If  we  now  leave  the  style  of  literature  which  we  have 
been  discussing,  we  shall  find  at  one  point  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  no  kinship,  but  rather  a  wide  difference,  or  better 
a  great  superiority  to  the  remaining  literature  of  the  Ori¬ 
ent,  viz.,  in  the  historical  books.  Israel  has  not  only  i)ass(Hl 
beyond  the  annalistic  kind  of  historical  composition,  but 
has  produced  genuine  historical  narrative.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  contains  the  elements  which  constitute  the  foundation 
upon  which  universal  history  was  raised,  viz.,  the  two  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  and  the  conduct 
of  that  race  by  a  divine  wUl  towards  a  definite  goal. 

This  preeminence  of  the  Old  Testament  has  a  character¬ 
istic  origin,  which  is  to  be  sought  in  Israel’s  idea  of  Go<l. 

The  God  of  Israel  is  a  being  independent  of  the  conca¬ 
tenation  of  natural  causes,  whose  sphere  of  operation  is 
history,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  the  history  of  Israel,  but 
more  broadly  considered,  the  history  of  the  entire  world. 
In  the  rest  of  the  Orient,  especially  in  Babylon  and  Egypt, 
the  divinities  are  personifications  of  cosmic  powers,  deities 
of  the  constellations,  gods  of  the  plant- world,  etc.  Jeho¬ 
vah  is  the  God  from  eternity  to  eternity,  the  “Ancient  of 
Days,”  who  bids  men  and  nations  come  and  go.  And  how 
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firmly  fixed  was  this  view  of  God  in  the  minds  of  the 
noblest  of  the  people!  However  the  Old  Testament  poet 
may  allow  himself  to  personify  nature,  as  when  he  calls 
the  darkness  of  the  cloud  and  the  wind  of  the  storm  God’s 
messengers,  however  much  the  glory  of  the  starry  heavens 
of  the  East,  or  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun,  before  which  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  hid,  enraptures  him,  they  are,  nevertheless,  only 
the  work  of  Jehovah’s  hands  and  proclaim  his  glory;  and 
the  poetic  genius  of  Israel  who  has  painted  Jehovah’s 
creative  work  in  the  most  magnificent  manner,  has  only 
done  something  characteristic  of  them  all  when  he  has 
glorified  Jehovah  as  both  the  creator  and  governor  of  the 
world : — 

"  It  is  he  that  stretcheth  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain 
And  spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in; 

That  brlngeth  princes  to  nothing; 

That  maketh  the  judges  of  the  earth  as  vanity.” 

This  spiritual  view  of  God,  leading  directly  to  monothe¬ 
ism,  is  involved  in  the  teaching  of  Moses.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning,  Jehovah  has  neither  wife  nor  son.  The  great 
mass  of  Israel  is  inclined,  it  is  true,  to  do  homage  to 
Astarte,  or  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  The  pure  religion  of 
Jehovah  rejects  all  that.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Old  Tes- 
tcunent  mentions  in  passing  intermediate  beings  between 
Jehovah  and  his  people;  but  they  belong,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  popular  superstition. 

From  the  moment  when  Israel  enters  historj’,  her  idea 
of  God  passes  beyond  national  limitations.  Jehovah  en¬ 
ters  upon  a  relation  to  all  humanity  in  consequence  of  his 
si)iritual  and  ethical  being.  The  result  is  a  monotheism 
which  rests  upon  an  ethical  basis.  It  is  the  distinction 
of  the  prophets  of  Israel  to  have  first  introduced  this  idea 
of  God,  one  of  significance  not  only  for  the  religious  de¬ 
velopment  of  Israel,  but  also  for  the  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment  of  humanity.  To  Isaiah,  the  struggle  of  the  peoples 
of  his  time  appears  as  the  conflict  of  flesh  and  spirit. 
Against  brutal  power  and  shameless  greed  the  victory 
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must  remain  with  the  cause  of  the  right  and  civilization. 
So  judges  the  prophet  in  the  eighth  century  b.c.  Has  the 
modem  view  of  the  world  to  this  day  passed  beyond  this 
ethical  optimism,  which  regards  the  history  of  the  world 
as  the  judgment  of  the  world? 

I  do  not  intend  by  all  this  to  deny  that  in  the  religions 
of  the  ancient  Orient  there  are  currents  which  one  can,  if 
need  be,  call  monotheistic.  I  regard  myself  justitied  in 
employing  this  verj"  restricted  formula,  because  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  this  or  that  divinity  might  alone  possess  in¬ 
dependent  existence  was  never  raised  either  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  or  in  Egypt.  We  nowhere  find  such  a  putting  of 
the  problem  as  undoubtedly  occurs  in  the  episode  of  Mount 
Carmel  in  the  story  of  Elijah :  “  Is  Jehovah  the  one  Go<l, 
or  Baal?”  The  cases  which  can  be  adducefl  are  only  ex¬ 
pressions  looking  in  that  direction.  For  example,  the  g<Ml 
Anu,  who  is  the  personification  of  the  sky,  has  in  Babylon 
precedence  over  the  other  gods.  At  another  time  a  poet 
shows  an  especial  reverence  for  the  god  of  the  moon : — 

"  In  the  heavens  who  is  exalted?  Thou,  thou  alone,  art  exalted! 

Upon  earth  who  is  exalted?  Thou,  thou  alone,  art  exalted!  ” 

Finally  one  God,  like  Marduk,  in  consequence  of  political 
conditions,  arrives  at  an  undoubted  supremacy.  It  was  from 
political  considerations  that  Amenophis  IV.-Echualon  at¬ 
tempted,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  centurj^  to 
introduce  in  the  old  provinces  of  his  kingdom  a  common 
worship  of  the  sun. 

The  words  of  the  royal  poet  in  his  hymn  to  the  Sun  are 
indeed  beautiful: — 

“  The  earth  is  in  thy  hand  as  well  as  men  whom  thou  hast  made. 

When  thou  rlsest,  they  live;  when  thou  sinkest,  they  die. 

Thou  thyself  art  our  natural  life,  and  we  live  in  thee. 

All  eyes  gaze  upon  thy  beauty  till  thou  settest.” 

But  the  entire  hymn  contains  no  single  clear  expression 
of  monotheism. 

Finally,  the  sevenfold  divinity  of  Mesopotamia,  the 
“  Lord  of  gods  ”  and  the  “  Lord  of  the  heavens  ”  worshii)e<l 
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by  the  Canaanites  and  Aramaeans  might  be  mentioned  here 
—  all  conceptions  which  might  have  led  to  monotheism,  but 
which  never  really  attained  it.  What  is  everywhere  lack¬ 
ing  is  exclusiveness  with  reference  to  other  gods,  that 
sound  intolerance  which  is  characteristic  of  the  religion  of 
Moses;  and  it  must  be  declared  an  undeniable  historical 
fact  that  the  religious  genius  of  Israel  alone  has  produced 
a  real  monotheism,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  her  God 
which  she  possessed,  is  in  respect  to  its  origin,  as  well  as 
its  consequences,  essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  peoples  of  western  Asia. 

This  religious  superiority  of  Israel  is  especially  revealed 
in  the  ethical  character  of  her  deity.  From  the  beginning, 
Jehovah  is  the  God  of  righteousness,  the  God  who  pre¬ 
scribes  to  his  people  in  the  Decalogue  (however  it  may 
have  originally  run)  fundamental  commands  that  ai*e 
distinctly  ethical.  These  duties,  which  are  principally 
ethical  in  substance,  are  proposed  as  religious,  and  are 
prescribed  as  the  fundamental  conditions  of  a  course  of 
life  pleasing  to  God.  The  importance  which  is  conceiled 
to  these  commands  in  the  religious  circles  of  Israel  is 
characteristic  of  the  religion  itself.  One  of  its  principal 
merits  lies  in  the  social  activity  which  it  imposes  upon  its 
adherents :  “  Deal  tliy  bread  to  the  hungry,  bring  the  poor 
that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house,  when  thou  seest  the  naked, 
cover  him.” 

True,  the  gods  of  Babylon  and  of  Egyi)t  <lid  not  lack  cer¬ 
tain  ethical  attributes.  We  shall  come  to  apeak  of  these 
in  a  later  connection.  But  they  were,  so  to  speak,  only  an 
adjunct,  an  element  forme<l  from  a  trait,  at  first  oiilj’’  sec¬ 
ondary,  of  the  original  god  who  was  not  distinguislied 
from  nature.  The  nature-god  became  the  god  of  a  racial 
stock,  of  a  city,  or  of  any  human  community,  out  of  which 
grew  an  ethical  relation  between  him  and  it,  and  conse¬ 
quently  certain  ethical  attributes.  In  order  to  view  this 
matter  from  the  correct  angle,  note  the  following:  that 
the  gods  of  western  Asia  and  Egypt,  with  all  possible  vir¬ 
tues  which  are  ascribed  to  them,  have  also  quite  grave 
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ethical  weaknesses.  The  holiness  of  Jehovah  is  emplia- 
sized  in  the  Old  Testament  again  and  again.  Isaiah’s 
customary  designation  of  God  in  more  solemn  expressions 
is  “  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.”  The  ethical  element  belongs 
to  his  essence  as  a  constituent  factor. 

This  fundamental  difference  in  the  conception  of  the 
divine  being  comes  to  expression  in  still  another  direction, 
viz.,  in  the  worship,  particularly  in  the  absence  of  artis¬ 
tic  representations  of  Jehovah.  Ever}’^  such  representation 
was  forbidden.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  high  con¬ 
ception  of  the  religious  leadei*s  and  the  necessities  of  the 
gi*eat  mass  of  the  people  gradually  developeil  antagonism 
at  this  point.  But  those  leaders  were  and  remained  inex¬ 
orable,  for  they  truly  estimated  the  dangers  which  pic¬ 
torial  representation  of  the  deity  involved  for  his  spirit¬ 
uality  as  well  as  for  his  unity.  And  it  must  be  esteemed 
a  preeminent  spiritual  achievement  of  the  representatives 
of  the  pure  religion  of  Jehovah,  that  in  spite  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  pictures  and  statues,  Jehovah  was  always 
conceived  as  a  living  personality,  a  God  to  whom  the  in¬ 
dividual  soul  and  the  nation  felt  themselves  in  near  re¬ 
lation.  How  many  psalms  are  but  an  audible  echo  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  gracious  nearness  of  Jehovah!  And 
Deuteronomy  is  justified  in  its  query,  “  What  nation  is 
there  that  hath  a  god  so  nigh  unto  them  as  Jehovah  our 
God  is  whensoever  we  call  upon  him?”  But  the  spiritual 
nature  of  Jehovah  has  affected  the  worship  still  more  per¬ 
manently.  The  simplicity  and  crudeness  of  the  original 
religion  of  Moses,  a  religion  of  a  nomadic  peo})le,  justifies 
the  assumption  that  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  of  the 
simplest  character.  The  greater  culture  of  Canaan  first 
introduced  display  and  everything  else  conceivable  into  it, 
as,  for  example,  the  well-known  orgies  which  were  peculiar 
to  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte.  Against  all  such  cor¬ 
ruptions,  in  part  only  temporary,  the  religious  conscious¬ 
ness  of  Israel  always  raised  opposition.  But  not  only  that. 
Her  prophets  and  psalmists  came  to  understand  that  a 
worship  abounding  in  material  sacrifices  is  without  all 
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worth,  that  man,  the  spiritual  creature  of  Jehovali,  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  worshij)  him  only  in  spirit.  Obedience  to  his 
commands  and  a  humble  heart  are  the  sacrifices  which  ai-e 
well-pleasing  to  him.  This  consciousness  constitutes  noth¬ 
ing  less  that  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  religion.  None  of 
the  religions  of  the  ancient  Orient  has  attainerl  such  a 
height  in  the  estimation  of  fonns  of  worship.  True,  the 
Babylonians  had  begun  to  introduce  into  their  religious 
festivals  a  spiritual  element,  the  public  reading  of  stories 
about  the  gods,  but  this  expedient  falls  far  short  of  the 
divine  consciousness  which  marks  the  Old  Testament. 

Sharp  as  the  characteristic  traits  of  Jehovah  w'ere  drawn, 
it  is  a  sign  of  the  soundness  of  the  religious  development 
of  Israel  that  she  could  introduce  into  her  idea  of  her  God 
many  an  element  from  the  religious  culture  of  western 
Asia.  The  idea  of  Jehovah  was  by  no  means  change<l  in 
its  innennost  essence  by  this,  and  no  alteration  in  the 
principles  of  the  religion  of  Israel  followed  thereupon. 
But  a  certain  enricliment  of  her  conception  of  God  was 
nevertheless  produced. 

The  clearest  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  change 
which  the  god  of  the  pastoral  nomads  undergoes  in  the 
civilized  land  of  Canaan  into  the  teacher  and  promoter  of 
agi*icultui*e.  A  presumably  old  song  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
tells  how  Jehovah  instructed  the  countryman  how  to  sow 
and  reap.  We  may  also  assume  that  the  healing  activity 
of  Jehovah,  and  the  expressions  found  especially  in  Jere¬ 
miah  and  the  Psalms  as  to  Jehovah  who  healeth  all 
diseases  and  giveth  life,  may  have  been  fertilized  b}'  Baby¬ 
lonian  and  Phopnician  ideas  of  a  healing  go<l. 

Still  another  feature  of  this  kind  may  have  received 
enrichment  from  the  same  source,  viz.,  the  redeeming  work 
of  God.  From  the  very  beginning  Jehovah  is  the  austei*e 
God,  the  unapproachable  God,  the  Gk)d  of  consuming  holi- 
nes.s.  When  in  later  times  he  is  styletl  “  the  Bedeemer,” 
“  the  Helper,”  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  times,  and  that  of 
the  individuals  w’ho  name  him  thus;  but  it  is  possible  and 
accordant  with  the  historj'  of  religion  to  assume  that 
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Babylonian  and  Phoenician  ideas  have  exercised  an  influ¬ 
ence  at  this  point.  The  idea  of  redemption,  however,  which 
in  those  nations  sprung  up  from  the  natural  world,  in 
Israel  was  transferred  to  the  spiritual  world  of  salvation. 

The  idea  of  Jehovah  received,  however,  a  very  essential 
enrichment  through  the  contact  which  Israel  experiences! 
with  the  mythological  treasures  of  Babylon.  From  the 
confused  multitude  of  mythological  forms  and  acts  which 
have  to  do  with  the  creation,  the  Flood,  etc.,  Israel  incor¬ 
porated  many  an  element  in  her  idea  of  (lOd,  and  reshapenl 
it  after  her  own  ideas.  Since  the  thinking  of  Israel  had 
no  place  for  the  animation  and  personification  of  the  forces 
of  nature,  the  mythological  character  of  the  literatui*e 
which  Israel  copied  had  of  course  to  be  eliminate<l.  B(*st 
known  is  the  transfer  to  Jehovah  of  the  famous  struggle 
of  Mai*duk  with  the  monster  of  the  vasty  deep,  by  whicli 
Jehovah  becomes  the  God  who  slays  the  dragon  (Isa.  li.  9, 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  13).  The  poet  says  of  him  that  he  dividetl  the 
sea;  by  his  might  the  heads  of  the  dragon  were  broken  in 
pieces  in  the'  water.  But  the  interest  of  the  matter  lies 
in  the  application  of  this  display  of  the  might  of  Jeho¬ 
vah.  It  is  the  proof  of  his  wisdom :  “  How  manifold  ai*e 
thy  works,  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all !  ”  —  the 
proof  of  righteousness  and  faithfulness  towards  his  peo¬ 
ple:  “  Bighteousness  and  justice  ai*e  the  foundation  of  Ihy 
throne,  loving  kindness  and  tinith  go  before  thy  face.” 

The  motif  of  the  struggle  with  the  dragon  is  exclusivelj 
employed  in  poetr3’;  but  an  enrichment  of  the  religious 
thinking  of  Israel  derived  from  the  myth  of  ci*eation  is 
found  in  the  adoption  of  the  Babylonian  conception  of  the 
universe.  This  was  divided  into  realms  of  air,  earth,  and 
water,  a  division  which  is  reflected  in  the  Old  Testament, 
as,  for  exam[)le,  in  the  Decalogue,  where  we  read,  “  in  the 
heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  the  waters  under  the 
earth.”  The  “  waters  above  the  firmament,”  or,  as  we  read 
in  the  psalm,  “  the  river  of  God,  which  is  full  of  water,” 
are  expressions  which  reflect  the  Babylonian  idea  of  the 
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ocean  of  heaven.  The  “  sea  of  brass  ”  in  the  temple  is  cer¬ 
tainly  also  closely  connected  with  it. 

But  we  ought  also  to  mention  an  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Babylonian  and  the  Biblical  description  of  the 
creation.  In  the  former  the  entire  process  is  founded  upon 
a  wearisome  struggle  which  even  Marduk,  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  light,  must  sustain  with  the  dark,  chaotic  waste  of 
waters.  In  the  latter,  it  is  from  the  beginning  the  creative 
power  of  God  which  is  in  operation,  restrained  by  no  op¬ 
ponent.  He  calls  all  things  into  existence  by  his  word. 
And  what  he  creates  is  perfect. 

More  significant  yet  is  the  difference  between  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  account  of  the  Flood  and  that  of  the  Ohl  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  Flood  must  come  as  a  judgment  of  the  holy 
God  on  account  of  the  sin  of  men,  but  the  pious  individual 
is  rescueil.  Of  course,  we  do  not  by  this  affirm  that  the 
Babylonian  story  was  entirely  lacking  in  ethical  elements. 
These  are  particularly  prominent  in  a  recension  of  the 
stoi*>'  of  the  Flood  in  which  we  are  told  of  divine  visita¬ 
tions  which  have  come  in  consequence  of  the  wickedness 
of  men,  and  of  which  the  Flood  is  the  climax.  But  in  the 
best  known  recension,  the  gods  themselves  do  not  know 
what  has  led  them  to  bring  in  the  Flood.  The  god  Ea  res¬ 
cues  his  favorite  secretly.  When  the  Flood  is  on,  even  the 
gods  become  anxious.  After  the  Flood  they  refresh  them¬ 
selves  with  the  offering  of  the  rescued,  and  fall  into  a  very 
vicious  quarrel.  One  is  angry  that  even  a  single  man  has 
been  rescued.  Another  declares  the  whole  affair  to  be  an 
act  of  foll3’.  What  a  difference  between  the  cuneifonn 
story  and  its  Biblical  derivative! 

The  way  in  which  the  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  is 
adopte<l  and  utilize<l  is  unique,  and  significant  of  the 
peculiar  genius  of  the  Hebrew  religion.  The  Babylonian 
tower,  wherever  it  may  have  stood,  was  to  reach  to  Heaven, 
but  the  envy  of  the  gods  laid  this  Titan  structure  in  ruins. 
The  Old  Testament  narrator  makes  this  uncompleted  work 
of  men  the  source  of  the  multiplicity  of  languages  and 
peoples.  This  is  the  consequence  of  man’s  sin,  something 
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unnatural,  something  which  God  did  not  purpose.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  decree  harmony  and  mutual  undenstanding 
were  to  reign  among  the  nations.  There  was  to  be  a  king¬ 
dom  which  should  serve  the  cause  of  peace  and  right  liv¬ 
ing.  The  prophets  and  poets  of  the  Old  Testament  have 
again  and  again  given  expression  to  precisely  this  thought 
which  came  forth  from  the  depths  of  the  Hebrew  soul. 
How  far  are  wo  still  from  realizing  it  even  to-day!  The 
religious  and  moral  ideals  of  the  Old  Testament  are  still 
unappropriated  and  still  unexhausted. 

The  value  of  a  religion  is,  in  my  opinion,  especially  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  views  which  it  produces  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  individual  soul  to  God.  Certain  thoughts  on  this  point 
have  struck  their  roots  deep  in  every  man’s  breast,  and 
there  appears  therefore  in  this  direction  no  small  number 
of  like  phenomena. 

Fear  of  the  wrath  of  the  deity,  modified  hei*e  and  tijere 
but  not  removed  by  another  point  of  view,  is  especially 
strong  in  the  religion  of  Babjdon,  whether  it  was  viewed 
as  acting  directlj^,  or  as  giving  scope  to  some  particular 
evil  powers.  And  this  divine  wrath  —  so  they  believed  — 
visited  sometimes  upon  the  son  the  sins  of  the  father,  or 
caused  a  single  one  to  suffer  for  the  whole  familj’.  “  They 
that  do  evil,  their  posterity  shall  not  endure  ”  declares  a 
Babylonian  hymn.  These  are  views  which  have  their 
well-known  parallels  in  Israel. 

Men  sought  to  meet  this  wrath  of  the  gods  bv  adjura¬ 
tions.  This  ten  den cj"  was  so  strong  in  Mesopotamia  that 
adjurations  fonned  the  foundation  of  the  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  life.  One  needed  for  this  purpose  a  man  who 
was  able  to  conjure  successfully:  the  layman  needed  the 
priest.  He  must  conduct  the  conjuration,  make  the  offer¬ 
ing,  and  point  out  the  future  fate  of  the  suppliant  by  or¬ 
acle  or  omen.  Individual  piety  was  naturally  gieatly  sup¬ 
pressed  by  this  indispensable  cooperation  of  the  priest, 
and  what  we  shall  have  later  to  produce  of  this  kind  must 
necessarily  be  considered  under  this  limitation.  Fe^ir  of 
God  among  the  Babylonians  is  for  the  most  part  fear  of 
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demons,  piety  in  Babylon  moves  in  the  leading-strings  of 
the  priest.  How  different  in  Israel!  The  fear  of  Jehovah 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  This  word,  although  of  late 
transmission,  is  by  no  means  of  late  origin.  It  shows  that 
the  religion  of  Israel  rests  upon  an  ethical  foundation, 
upon  the  happy  obedience  with  which  man  fulhlls  the 
commands  of  his  God.  He  who  fears  God  rejoices  in  his 
law.  Accordingly  the  relation  between  God  and  man  is 
also  one  between  person  and  person.  I  regard  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  in  Israel  the  individual  is  of  strikingly  little 
importance  in  comparison  with  the  community,  in  relig¬ 
ious  matters  at  least,  by  no  means  true.  Without  intend¬ 
ing  to  maintain  an  entire  opposition  to  the  presence  of 
some  sort  of  personal  isolation  to  the  divinity  in  the  other 
religions  of  the  ancient  East,  for  without  such  a  relation 
i*eligion  is  scarcely  conceivable,  yet  this  is  precisely  the 
great  peculiarity  of  the  i*eligiou  of  Israel,  that  it  has 
produced  a  multitude  of  religious  men,  Abraham,  Moses, 
Elijah,  the  prophets  who  have  committed  their  prophecies 
to  writing,  the  authors  of  the  Psalms,  the  writers  of  Job 
and  Ecclesiastes.  They  are  in  part  brought  before  us  by 
others,  in  part  we  meet  them  directly.  In  any  case,  their 
line  runs  through  all  the  centuries  of  the  history  of  the 
spirit  of  Israel,  beginning  with  the  earliest.  And  not  that 
only!  Not  a  few  of  those  names  had  so  rich  a  religious 
experience  that  they  were  able  to  accomplish  their  eman¬ 
cipation  from  the  authority  of  the  priesthood. 

But  however  great  the  chasm  is  which  separates  the 
Babylonian  and  Hebrew  piety,  ethical  earnestness  was  by 
no  means  entirely  lacking  in  the  other  peoples  of  westeim 
Asia  or  Egypt.  It  existed,  though  side  by  side  with  other 
elements,  and  it  was  able  to  produce  religious  frames  and 
ethical  points  of  view  which  sometimes  come  exceedingly 
near  to  those  of  Israel. 

The  god  Shamash  is  judge  of  Heaven  and  the  Earth,  the 
incorruptible  judge,  the  light  of  the  nations.  Another 
time  we  read  of  Marduk :  “  He  sees  beyond  the  mouth,  he 
looks  upon  the  heart.”  He  is  termed  the  merciful  Father, 
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who  lifts  up  those  that  are  bowed  down,  and  protects  the 
weak.  Both  rule  over  mankind  by  righteous  principles. 

Of  Shamash  we  read: — 

“  Who  carries  out  evil  purposes,  his  horn  dost  thou  de¬ 
stroy. 

Who  is  well-pleasiiig  to  Shamash,  his  life  shall  be  pro¬ 
longed.” 

And  of  Marduk  it  is  said: — 

"  Whoever  is  faithful  to  Marduk,  his  foundation  shall 
stand. 

Whoever  is  faithful  to  the  son  of  Bel,  shall  endure 
forever.” 

The  same  is  true  of  Egypt.  Amon  is  the  protector  of  the 
weak.  Thus  one  prays  to  him:  “Amon,  lend  thine  ear  to 
one  who  stands  alone  in  judgment,  who  is  poor  and  his 
antagonist  mightj'.” 

Everj'  one  of  these  citations  might,  with  certain  changes, 
be  found  in  the  Book  of  Psalms.  Scholars  have  already 
often  referretl  to  these  parallels  to  Old  Testament  ethics, 
not  without  mention  of  the  hate  of  one’s  enemies  which 
often  finds  so  intense  an  expression  in  the  Psalms.  I 
would  like,  on  the  other  hand,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
for  a  correct  judgment  of  this  hate,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  it  sets  forth  not  a  personal  antagonism  but  one  of 
principle.  The  more  flaming  the  enthusiasm  for  Jehovah, 
the  more  intense  the  abhorrence  of  every  one  who  resists 
his  commandments.  Thus  Jeremiah,  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  refined  personalities  of  the  Old  Testament,  re¬ 
peatedly  prays  for  the  punishment  of  his  enemies,  because 
they  are  Jehovah’s  enemies.  And  the  delicate  writer  of 
Psalm  cxxxix.  asks: — 

“  Should  I  not  hate  them,  O  Jehovah,  that  hate  thee? 

And  loathe  them  that  lift  up  themselves  against  thee?” 

Besides,  we  are  to  remember  that  those  who  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  such  hate  are  persecuted  and  tortured  men. 

But  still  closer  does  the  spiritual  relationship  appear 
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when  we  think  of  the  role  which  sin  plays  in  the  religious 
poetry  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  about  the  close  of  the  new 
kingdom.  We  frequently  meet  in  Babylonian  hymns  the 
petition  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Thus  we  read  in 
one  passage :  “  In  the  night  season  may  I  receive  re¬ 
demption  from  my  sin,  mayest  thou  forgive  my  trans¬ 
gression  I  ” ;  or :  “  Since  thou  art  merciful,  I  turn  to  thee, 
free  me  from  sin,  relea.se  my  transgression”  ;  or:  “Many 
are  my  sins.” 

An  Egj’ptian  saint  of  the  new  kingdom  declares  that 
he  “  is  .a  foolish  man,”  and  begs :  ‘‘  Punish  me  not  for  my 
many  sins.” 

The  consciousness  of  sin  is  great  —  even  unknown  sins 
ai'e  mentioned  —  but  in  the  extra-biblical  hymns,  it  con¬ 
sists  es.sentially  in  the  harassing  feeling  of  being  exposed 
to  a  gloomy,  capricious  power,  and  confession  Ls  nothing 
more  than  a  supplicatoiy  complaining  and  begging  that 
the  heart  of  the  angry  divinity  may  be  soothed  and  led  to 
put  an  end  to  the  punishment  of  the  sin,  which  is  almost 
always  designated  as  sickness. 

We  can  by  no  means  deny  that  the  Old  Testament  is 
familiar  with  such  a  resort  to  painful  complaints,  nor  that 
even  the  official  worship  of  Jehovah  sees  in  the  material 
sacrifice  a  meiins  of  quieting  the  wrath  of  God  in  quite 
the  same  way  as  the  other  religions  of  the  ancient  Orient. 
And  yet  the  Old  Testament  towers  like  a  giant  above  their 
feeling  as  to  sin,  since  it  never  forgets,  in  its  desire  for  de¬ 
liverance  from  the  consequences  of  sin,  the  essential  thing, 
viz.,  the  change  of  heart.  One  looks  in  vain  for  such  a  psalm 
as  the  fifty-first  in  the  religious  lyrics  of  western  Asia,  and 
so  far,  in  those  of  Egypt.  It  is  the  divine  mercy  alone  which 
blots  out  sin,  no  offering  of  bulls  and  goats.  The  offering 
which  Jehovah  demands  of  the  sinner  is  rather  a  humble 
and  glad  obedience  to  his  commands.  “  Create  in  me, 
O  God,  a  pure  heart  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.” 

Those  thoughts  which  men  have  everywhere  had  in  view 
of  the  thousand  riddles  of  human  existence,  when  one  asks 
whence  this  life  has  come  and  whither  it  goes,  are  to  be 
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found  also  in  the  religions  of  western  Asia.  True,  there 
is  not  lacking  the  expression  of  trust  in  the  deity  on  the 
part  of  those  who  faithfully  follow  his  commands.  Thus 
Asurbauipal  prays  to  Nebo :  “  I  am  thy  servant,  forsake  me 
not  when  my  enemies  are  so  many.”  And  Nebo  answei-s : — 

“  I  will  protect  thee  to  the  end  of  the  days. 

Thy  feet  shall  not  grow  lame,  nor  thy  hands  relax. 

Thy  lips  shall  not  grow  weary  of  calling  upon  me.” 

Similarly  runs  the  prayer  of  the  great  Pharaoh,  Ramses 
II. :  “  Amon  is  more  to  me  tlian  millions  of  foot-soldiers 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  chariots.  The  works  of  men 
are  nothing,  Amon  is  of  greater  worth  than  they.  I  am 
of  greater  value  to  thee  than  a  hundred  thousand.” 

But  in  general,  man  found  himself,  and  the  pious  man 
not  less  than  others,  face  to  face  with  riddles  often  with¬ 
out  solution.  We  can  therefore  understand  the  rise  of  the 
view,  when  we  meet  it  in  Babylon  or  in  Egypt,  that  man 
is  a  perishable  being,  that  everything  upon  earth  is  de¬ 
termined  beforehand  and  the  fate  of  each  one  is  fixed  till 
death,  which  is  designated  in  an  official  Egyptian  document 
as  decreed  by  God.  In  Babylon  there  was  a  corresponding 
idea  of  tablets  of  fate  and  the  book  of  fate  w^hich  possessed 
the  magical  power  that  those  who  were  written  therein 
should  continue  to  live,  while  those  blotted  out  of  it  must 
die.  Nebuchadnezzar  prays  to  Nebo:  “Upon  thine  un¬ 
changeable  tablet  wdiich  determines  the  limits  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  fix  the  length  of  my  days,  inscribe  my  poster¬ 
ity.”  This  view  may  have  been  adopted  in  the  circles  of 
the  Jewish  exiles  in  Babylon,  and  so  it  can»e  about  that 
we  find  it  reproduced  in  one  of  the  later  I*salms :  Before  1 
entered  into  life  w’ere  my  “  days  ordained,  and  in  thy  book 
they  were  all  written.” 

But  if  man  stands  face  to  face  with  dark  fate,  the  real 
question  is  what  he  does  with  the  days  that  are  actually 
bestowed  upon  him.  He  might  easily  come  upon  the 
thought  of  enjoying  the  short  respite  of  to-day,  careless  of 
the  morrow. 
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In  an  Egyptian  poem,  the  so-called  Song  of  the  Harper, 
we  read: — 

f 

"  Laments  save  no  one  from  the  grave. 

Therefore  celebrate  the  Joyous  day  and  be  not  weary  of  it. 

For  never  was  it  granted  to  any  one  to  take  his  posses¬ 
sions  with  him, 

And  no  one  who  had  departed  has  ever  returned.” 

Is  it  not  as  if  we  were  listening  to  the  Preacher,  Solomon  ? 

But  not  every  one  was  able  to  content  himself,  once  for 
all,  with  this  solution.  The  problem  remained,  like  all 
the  others,  really  unanswered,  especially  the  most  torment¬ 
ing  of  them  all,  that  pertaining  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
righteous.  The  problem  which  forms  the  theme  of  the 
Book  of  Job  reappears  in  Egypt  in  the  poem  of  one  “  weary 
of  life,”  and  in  Babylon  in  a  po«n  about  a  king  of  Nippur. 
To  be  sure,  those  poems  make  no  approach  to  so  mighty  a 
creation  as  is  the  Biblical  Book  of  Job.  For  that,  the  high 
level  of  one  of  the  saints  of  Israel  were  required.  Still 
less  do  we  anywhere  find  such  a  solution  of  this  problem 
as  is  presented  in  the  seventy-third  Psalm: — 

“  According  to  thy  counsel  dost  thou  lead  me, 

And  afterward  receive  me  to  glory. 

If  only  I  have  thee,  I  ask  not  for  Heaven  and  Earth. 

When  my  flesh  and  my  heart  fail. 

Thou  art  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion.” 

This  poet  has  given  us  in  his  verses  the  solution,  a  solution 
beyond  which  no  other  religious  genius  has  pressed,  up  to 
the  present  hour. 

While  we  are  upon  the  theme,  God  and  Man,  there 
should  be  added  a  word  upon  God  and  the  King.  The 
institution  of  the  Kingdom  was  common  to  the  nations  of 
westlem  Asia.  Since  Israel  took  this  over  from  foreign 
lands,  it  is  important  to  determine  how  far  she  assimilated 
it.  It  is  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  Kingdom  upon  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile  to  maintain  an  intimate  relation 
between  the  King  and  the  Deity.  In  both  places  the  king 
receives,  or  claims,  divine  honors.  Kings  are,  with  slight 
Vol.  LXXVIII.  Nob.  311  and  312.  5 
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liiuitatioii,  looked  upon  as  gods,  or  at  least  as  the  sons  of 
gods.  This  view  is  the  more  intelligible  because  the  gods 
themselves  were  not  much  more  than  greater  men,  not  be¬ 
ings  of  a  peculiar  nature.  In  Israel,  on  the  contrary',  no 
king  is  ever  apotheosized.  The  Hebrew  view  of  God  make.s 
that  impossible.  Rather,  Jeihovah  is  himself  king,  and 
strictly  consistent  followers  of  Jehovah  sometimes  go  so 
far  as  to  reject  the  earthly  king.  Now,  it  could  not,  of 
coui*se,  fail  that  there  should  arise  in  Israel  with  the 
institution  of  king  and  court,  especially  with  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  Orientals  to  hyperbole,  a  court  style,  and  this  knl 
to  the  designation  of  the  Israelite  ruler  as  “  god,”  as  is 
said  in  Psalm  xlv.,  and  as  “  son  of  God,”  as  we  find  in 
Psalm  ii.,  and  hinted  at  in  2  Sam.  vii.  But  in  all  three 
places  the  expression  is  a  purely  figurative  one.  It  was 
a  natural  result  of  the  court  style  and  court  etiquette  that 
the  people  wished  the  king  eternal  life,  and  swore  by  the 
king.  And  since  his  person  was  regarded  as  sacretl,  it 
appeared  also  a  special  crime,  and  one  worthy  of  death, 
to  curse  him  or  to  lay  hand  upon  him;  for  he  was  put  in 
his  place  by  God,  the  Jewish  king  no  less  than  the  king 
of  Nineveh,  for  example. 

At  another  point  still  Israel  took  over  a  distinctive 
trait  of  the  heathen  Kingdom,  for  the  great  king  was  ruler 
of  the  world.  So  Israelis  king  of  the  future  was  to  possess 
dominion  over  the  world.  The  thought,  as  such,  was 
borrowe<l  by  Israel,  but  what  a  form  it  has  taken  upon 
itself!  It  is  converted  absolutely  into  a  religious  ideiil. 
The  Messiah-King  is  the  representative  of  a  kingdom  of 
peace,  to  which  all  nations  belong,  in  which  the  laws  of 
Jehovah  control,  in  which  every  individual  has  his  rights. 
When  an  Old  Testament  poet  comes  to  speak  in  the  lofti¬ 
est  tones  of  the  King,  the  reader  often  does  not  know 
whether  the  real  king  is  meant,  or  the  ideal  king  of  the 
future,  —  so  complete  has  the  religious  idealization  of  this 
earthly,  originally  heathen  institution  finally  become  in 
Israel. 

The  future  king  is  one  of  the  figures  in  the  picture  Israel 
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paiuted  of  the  Messiauic  future.  The  question  as  to  the 
fate  which  men  meet  in  death  is  also  closely  connected 
with  this  Messianic  future.  How  is  the  dead  saint  to  have 
share  in  the  future  blessedness?  There  is  no  other  answer 
but  that  the  righteous  God  shall  call  him  back  to  life,  and 
this  hoi>e  is  repeatedly  expressed  in  the  Book  of  Job,  and 
in  Psalms  xlix.  and  Ixxiii.  as  well  as  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel.  Thus  the  heroic  spirit  of  Old  Testament  faith, 
after  a  methotl  peculiar  to  the  inner  life  of  Israel,  de- 
velojKjd  the  hope  of  a  world  beyond  the  grave,  and  of  a 
life  there  for  man. 

Since  this  hope  was  developed  only  at  a  late  point  in 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Israel  received 
the  suggestion  of  it  from  abroad.  Even  in  Egypt,  the 
thoughts  of  men  upon  the  future  world,  which  passed 
through  a  marked  change  and  became  vastly  more  pro¬ 
found,  were  guided  in  this  development  by  ethical  ideas, 
for  in  death  the  righteous  man  should  have  a  higher  place 
than  he  who  on  earth  merely  possessed  might  and  power. 
There  follows  in  the  underworld  a  judgment  for  every  man. 
The  pious  man  will  be  received  into  the  place  of  the 
blessed:  the  wicked  man  will  be  condemned  to  special 
sufferings. 

As  it  is  possible  that  we  find  here  a  source  of  influence 
upon  Hebrew  thought,  so  there  may  have  been  influence 
exerted  by  Parseeism,  which  assumes  an  individual  resur¬ 
rection. 

Another  supposition  has  been  expressetl  in  recent  times. 
Attention  has  been  directed  to  the  worship  of  Adonis  by 
the  Phcenicians,  and  that  of  Tammuz  by  the  Babylonians; 
to  the  thoughts  peculiar  to  these  two  cults  about  the  dying 
of  the  vegetation  that  springs  from  the  earth,  and  its 
revivification ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  thought, 
derived  from  the  life  of  inanimate  nature,  may  have  been 
transferred  by  Hebrew  thinkers  to  the  life  of  man. 

Whatever  the  course  of  development  may  have  been, 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrive  at 
any  great  degree  of  certainty  about  it.  One  thing  deserves 
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attention,  in  my  opinion,  viz.,  the  ethical  element  in  the 
hope  of  resurrection  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  this  is  so 
distinctive  of  the  religion  of  Israel  that  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  it  receive  acceptance  as  the  driving  force  of  the 
whole  doctrine. 

I  have  thus  labored  to  show,  in  the  narrow  limits  of  an 
article,  wherein  the  positive  and  negative  relations  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Israel  to  the  spiritual  culture  of  western  Asia  and 
Egypt  have  consisted.  I  have  had  to  make  a  selection  in  do¬ 
ing  this,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  spin  to  its  end  every 
thread  which  I  have  actually  taken  up;  but  I  hope  that  I 
have  omitted  nothing  essential.  Let  me  make  this  remark 
in  conclusion,  that  however  much  enrichment  the  religion 
of  Israel  may  have  received  from  abroad,  however  much 
she  may  have  assimilated,  against  however  many  religious 
and  cultural  elements  she  may  have  shut  herself,  the  most 
important  element,  and  that  peculiar  to  her,  is,  next  to 
the  work  of  Moses,  the  labors  of  her  prophets.  By  Moses 
the  foundation  of  a  religion  of  the  spirit  was  laid,  by  the 
prophets  was  there  built  upon  this  foundation  through 
uninterrupted  spiritual  struggle  and  progress,  an  edifice 
which  may  challenge  admiration  and  wonder  in  the  spirit¬ 
ual  history  of  mankind,  and  shall  find  such  on  the  part  of 
unprejudiced  investigation  to  the  end  of  time. 


JOHN  HUMPHREY  NOYES  AND  HIS  “BIBLE 
COMMUNISTS  ” 


PROFESSOR  BENJAMIN  B.  WARFIELD,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  LITT.D. 

PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY 

III.  THE  STRUCTURE 

It  was  in  May,  1846,  so  Noyes  tells  us,“*  that  “entire 
communism  ”  was  put  into  practice,  and  the  association 
which  had  enjoyed  hitherto  only  a  progressively  increasing 
community  in  goods,  entered  upon  the  enjoyment  also  of 
a  community  of  women,  and  so  became  really  “  a  common 
family.”  From  this  time  every  man  in  the  association  — 
it  consisted  then  of  from  thirty  to  forty  members,  but  was 
destined  to  grow  to  over  three  hundred —  looked  on 
every  woman  in  it  as  his  wife,  and  every  woman  looked 
on  every  man  as  her  husband.  When  he  wished  to  set  this 
arrangement  over  against  the  “  legality  ”  of  the  exclusive 
“  marriage  of  the  world,”  which  he  affirmed  to  be  abrogated 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  Noyes  called  it  “  free  love.”  When 
he  wished,  on  the  other  hand,  to  defend  it  against  the 
charge  of  “  licentiousness,”  he  called  it  “  pantogamy,”  and 
insisted  that  it  was  as  true  a  marriage  as  the  “exclusive 
marriage  of  the  world  ”  itself,  —  only  “  complex  marriage  ” 
instead  of  selfish  individual  marriage.  The  enormity  of 
the  arrangement  will  perhaps  be  best  apprehended  when 
we  remind  ourselves  that  the  community  was  intended  to 
include,  and  did,  in  point  of  fact,  from  the  beginning  in¬ 
clude,  men  and  women  united  to  one  another  by  the  ties 
of  the  closest  kinship.  A  historian  of  the  Community,  hav¬ 
ing  in  mind  apparently  only  the  law  of  promiscuity  which 
reigned  in  it,  cries  out  in  shocked  amazement  that  men  of 
apparently  reputable  standing  could  be  found,  as  they 
were  found,  to  take  their  wives  and  daughters  with  them 
into  such  an  arrangement.  We  do  not  touch  the  bottom 
of  this  degradation,  however,  until  we  recall  that  under 
this  engagement  the  father  at  once  himself  became  the  hus- 
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band  of  his  daughters  and  his  daughters  the  wives  of  their 
father.  Children  growing  up  in  the  community  vfere  — 
though  they  might  be  brother  and  sister  —  the  prospective 
husbands  and  wives  of  one  another,  as  well  as  of  their  own 
parents.  Noyes  himself  took  into  the  community  with  him 
from  its  first  formation  at  Putney,  not  only  his  brother, 
who  at  once  became  therefore  sharer  with  him  in  all  his 
marital  relations,  but  two  sisters,  who  became  at  once 
therefore  the  wives  of  both  himself  and  his  brother."*  We 
do  not  affirm  that  marital  rights  were  ever  actually  exer¬ 
cised  in  such  cases.  Of  that  we  know  and  can  know  noth¬ 
ing.  Respect  for  humanity  leads  us  to  suppose  it  incre<li- 
ble  that  it  could  have  been  brought  to  that  pass.  But  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  fully  realize 
that  this  is  what  Noyes’s  pantogamy  meant ;  that  this  pan- 
togamy  formed  the  very  foundation  stone  of  his  whole  sys¬ 
tem  and  was  put  fully  into  practice;  that  he  was  constant 
in  proclaiming  it  and  strict  in  enforcing  it;  and  that  he 
encouraged  its  free  practice  by  teaching  along  with  it  that 
the  sexual  act  was  of  no  more  significance  than  any  other 
token  of  universal  affection. 

Noyes  is  insistent  in  pointing  out  that  the  freedom  of 
intercourse  inaugurated  in  his  community  was  not  abso¬ 
lutely  unlimited  in  practice,  and  he  appears  to  fancy  that 
it  may  on  this  account  escape  the  stigma  of  licentiousness 
and  even  perhaps  of  promiscuity.  The  limitations  were, 
however,  entirely  of  a  prudential  character,  and  had  as 
one  of  their  main  purposes  precisely  to  secure  and  main¬ 
tain  the  practice  of  promiscuity.  It  is  just  here  that  the 
contrariety  between  his  practice  and  Fourier’s  fancies, 
which  he  much  —  and  rightly  —  urged  in  other  relations,”* 
comes  most  distinctly  to  view.  Both  insisted  on  promis¬ 
cuity  in  the  sexual  relation.  But  with  Fourier  this  pro¬ 
miscuity  was  a  means  to  an  end  —  the  complete  indulgence 
of  passion;  he  sought,  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  puts  it,”* 
“  the  greatest  amount  of  kissing  that  the  human  constitu¬ 
tion  admitted.”  With  Noyes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
not  the  amount  of  the  kissing  which  was  the  main  concern, 
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but  its  distribution;  it  was  precisely  promiscuity  which 
was  his  end;  and  to  secure  that  end  everything  else  had 
to  give  way.  For  example,  Fourier”®  expected  the  young 
people  to  pair  among  themselves,  of  course  purely  sponta¬ 
neously —  if  inclination  led  elsew’here,  inclination  natur¬ 
ally  was  to  have  its  way;  and  he  expected  these  young 
pairs  to  remain  faithful  to  one  another  at  least  during  the 
ardor  of  their  fii*st  love  —  of -course,  again,  only  because 
natural  inclination  would  so  determine  it.  Noye.s  appar¬ 
ently  did  not  doubt  that  Fourier  was  right  in  supposing 
that  this  would  be  the  natural  course  of  things.  But  there 
was  nothing  which  he  more  sternly  repressed  than  any 
tendency  among  young  or  old  to  monopolize  one  another, 
a.s  he  would  say.  When  any  such  tendency  manifested  it¬ 
self,  he  required  each  of  those  concerned  to  pair  with  some 
one  else.  We  learn  that  much  suffering  was  caused  by  the 
enforcement  of  this  measui*e:”^  it  ha<l  no  other  end  than 
the  maintenance  of  promiscuity.  It  was  his  policy,  also, 
to  repress  all  direct  courtship.”®  Pairing  was  arranged 
through  the  intermefliation  of  third  parties,  regularly  the 
older  female  members  of  the  community  ”®  being  called 
upon  to  perform  this  service.  And  it  was  a  principle  with 
Noyes  to  prevent  ordinarily  the  pairing  of  the  young  with 
the  young.  Fourier  suggests  that  it  might  happen  now 
and  then  that  a  youth  would  take  a  fancy  to,  and  obtain 
the  favor  of,  a  lady  of  mature  age :  indeed,  as  A.  J.  Booth 
tells  us,”®  he  has  recorded  a  thrilling  incident  “  to  illus¬ 
trate  how  a  youth,  in  all  the  ardor  of  virgin  passion,  may 
be  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  pei*sonal  charms  of  a  lady 
more  than  one  hundred  years  old.”  Noyes,  on  principle, 
required  the  young  of  both  sexes  to  pair  with  the  old,  and 
discourage<l  the  pairing  of  the  young  /with  the  young.”^ 
Thus,  at  least  on  paper,  the  sexual  relations  were  in  Noyes’s 
scheme  governed  strictly  by  a  principle:  there  was  no 
spontaneity  about  it;  promiscuity*  in  these  relations  was 
requiretl  and  secured.'^*  The  ultimate  end,  of  course,  was 
the  safety  of  the  community,  which  would  be  endangered 
by  the  formation  of  “  monopolizing  ”  attachments.  The 
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end  of  the  safety  of  the  community  determined  another  of 
Noyes’s  regulations  —  the  universal  practice,  through  the 
community,  of  his  method  of  birth  control.^^*  The  care  and 
expense  of  children  would  be  a  burden  to  the  community, 
which  would  form  a  menace  to  its  stability.  Afterwards, 
when  the  community  had  passed  through  its  tentative  stage, 
the  breeding  of  children  —  we  use  this  phraseology  advis¬ 
edly —  was  undertaken  on  the  most  scientific  principles. 
Not  all  the  members  of  the  community  were  permitted  to 
produce  children:  certain  ones  were  selected  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  paired  with  close  attention  to  their  mutual 
characteristics.  Noyes  calls  this  “  Stirpiculture,”  and  wrote 
a  pamphlet  in  the  early  seventies  to  explain  its  im¬ 
portance  and  the  modes  of  its  application.  “  Previous  to 
about  two  years  and  a  half  ago,”  he  says  in  this  pamphlet, 
“  we  refrained  from  the  usual  rate  of  child  )l)earing,  for 
several  reasons,  financial  and  otherwise.  Since  that  time 
we  have  made  an  attempt  to  produce  the  usual  number  of 
offspring  to  which  people  in  the  middle  classes  are  able  to 
afford  judicious  moral  and  spiritual  care,  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  liberal  education.  In  this  attempt,  twenty-four 
men  and  twenty  women  have  been  engaged,  selected  from 
among  those  who  have  most  thoroughly  practiced  our  so¬ 
cial  theory.” 

In  one  matter  at  least,  connected  with  the  restrictions 
placed  on  themselves  by  his  followers  in  the  practice  of 
promiscuity,  Noyes  is  far  from  candid.  He  wishes  to 
obtain  credit  for  them  for  confining  their  practice  within 
the  bounds  of  the  community,  and  on  this  ground  he 
invites  us  to  look  upon  the  compact  which  bound  the 
community  together  as  a  true  marriage  —  a  “  complex 
marriage,”  no  doubt,  but  none  the  less  a  marriage,”^' 
and  the  community  so  bound  together  as  a  true  family. 
“  Our  communities,”  he  says,“®  “  are  families,  as  distinctly 
bounded  and  separated  from  promiscuous  society  as  ordi¬ 
nary  households.”  The  bounding  and  separating  of  these 
communities  from  promiscuous  society  differed  from  the 
bounding  and  separating  of  families  from  that  society, 
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however,  in  being  merely  de  fdcto,  and,  according  to  Noyes’s 
most  fervent  preaching,  temporarj^  affording  only  samples 
of  what  was  soon  to  become  universal  and  preparing  the 
way  to  it.  The  promiscuity  practiced  in  these  communi¬ 
ties  was  therefore  in  principle  universal,  and  was  expected 
soon  to  become  in  fact  universal.  It  is  therefore  thor¬ 
oughly  disingenuous  to  point  to  its  momentary  confinement 
to  the  communities  as  .if  that  were  of  its  essence,  and  on 
that  ground  to  cloak  the  unbridled  lasciviousness  of  this 
doctrine  under  such  names  as  complex  marriage  and  com¬ 
plex  families.  In  point  of  fact,  the  fundamental  doctrine 
which  Noyes  taught  in  this  relation  was  pure,  unbounded 
promiscuity;  and  all  adaptations  of  this  doctrine  to  com¬ 
munity  life  were  afterthoughts  and  were  conceived  by  him 
as  temporary  expedients.  What  he  discovered  in  the  spring 
of  1834  was  that  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  there  is  no  mar¬ 
riage  or  giving  in  marriage  whatever.  What  he  declared 
in  1845  was  that  “  the  abolishment  of  worldly  restric¬ 
tions  to  sexual  intercourse  is  involved  in  the  anti-legality 
of  the  gospel,”  because  such  restrictions  are  “  incompatible 
with  the  state  of  perfect  freedom  toward  which  Paul’s  gos¬ 
pel  of  ‘  grace  without  law  ’  leads.”  What  he  still  teaches 
in  1870 is  that,  as  there  is  “no  intrinsic  difference  be¬ 
tween  property  in  persons  and  property  in  things,”  the 
community  of  goods  inauguratecl  after  Pentecost  carries 
with  it  community  of  women.  “  The  same  spirit  which 
abolished  exclusiveness  in  regard  to  money,”  he  says, 
“  would  abolish,  if  circumstances  allowed  full  scope  to  it, 
exclusiveness  in  regard  to  women  and  children.  Paul  ex¬ 
pressly  places  property  in  women  and  property  in  goods 
in  the  same  category,  and  speaks  of  them  together  as  ready 
to  be  abolished  by  the  advent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.” 
The  restriction  of  this  promiscuity  to  the  community  was 
to  Noyes  an  evil,  an  evil  to  be  overcome,  and  to  the  over¬ 
coming  of  which  he  looked  forward  with  fervent  hope.  And 
it  was  not  the  restriction  of  its  practice  within  the  com¬ 
munities  which  made  these  communities  attractive  to  him, 
but  the  practice  of  it  there.  He  arraigns  “  the  law  of  mar- 
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riage  ”  because,  as  he  says,^*®  “  it.  gives  to  sexual  appetite 
only  a  scanty  and  monotonous  allowance,  and  so  produces 
the  natural  vices  of  poverty,  contraction  of  taste,  and 
stinginess  or  jealousy.”  He  praises  “  a  community 
home  in  which  each  is  married  to  all,  and  where  love  is 
honored  and  cultivated,”  precisely  because  it  “  will  be  as 
much  more  attractive  than  an  ordinary  home,  as  the  com¬ 
munity  out-numbers  a  pair,”  —  which,  put  brutally,  is  just 
to  say  that  the  sexual  satisfaction  increases  with  num- 
bers.^®‘  Fourier  himself,  to  whom  confessedly  the  free 
gratification  of  passion  was  everything,  could  not  have 
expressed  his  own  principle  with  more  frankness.*®* 

Although  this  iniquity  was  put  into  practice  in  1S4G, 
there  seems  to  have  been  at  first  something  tentative  and 
veiled  in  the  practice  of  it.  Noyes’s  own  expression  is  that 
it  was  begun  “  cautiously.”  *®®  Even  when  done  in  a  cor¬ 
ner,  however,  such  a  thing  is  not  easy  to  hide.  And  it  be¬ 
came  increasingly  evident,  as  time  went  on,  that  the  people 
of  Putney  were,  in  a  general  way,  aware  of  what  was  being 
done  and  were  quite  disinclined  to  permit  it  to  be  done 
among  them.  As  the  antagonism  rose,  Noyes  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  braced  themselves  to  meet  it.  The  line  taken  was 
the  bold  one  of  asserting  for  themselves  immediate  divine 
guidance  and  sanction.  They  apparently  hoped  thus  to 
overcome  opposition  by  the  dread  authority  of  Deity  itself : 
and  they  sank  to  the  mountebank  device  of  invoking  pi*e- 
tended  miracles  in  support  of  their  assertion.  The  crisis 
drew  on  in  the  midsummer  of  1847.  On  the  evening  of  the 
first  'of  June,  we  are  told  by  one  of  their  number,*®*  their 
leader  startled  his  assembled  disciples  with  the  question : 
“  Is  not  now  the  time  for  us  to  commence  the  testimony 
that  the  Kingdom  of  God  has  come  —  to  proclaim  boldly 
that  God  in  His  character  of  Deliverer,  Law-giver  and 
Judge  has  come  to  this  town  and  in  this  Association?” 
The  significance  of  this  question  was  twofold.  What  had 
been  done  more  or  less  in  secret  was  now  to  be  proclaimed 
on  the  housetop,  and  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
was  to  be  assertetl  because,  in  Noyes’s  teaching,  it  was  only 
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in  the  Kingdom  of  God  that  such  things  were  sanctioned 

—  “  woe  unto  him,”  he  had  cried  in  the  Battle  Axe  Letter, 
“  who  abolishes  the  law  of  the  apostacy  before  he  stands 
in  the  holiness  of  the  resurrection.”  The  answer  returned 
by  his  followers  to  his  question  was  a  unanimous  aflBrma- 
tion.  “  It  was  seen  that  a  new  and  further  confession  of 
truth  was  necessary ;  that  it  was  the  next  thing  before  them 
in  the  course  of  progress  to  which  they  had  been  called.  It 
was  unanimously  adopted,  therefore,  as  the  confession  and 
testimony  of  the  believers  assembled,  that  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven  had  come.”  This,  however,  was  mere  assertion ;  and 
the  only  proof  of  the  assertion  was  that  those  who  made 
it  were  living  in  sexual  promiscuity,  —  which  was  to  them 
an  evident  concomitant  of  the  entrance  into  the  worl«l  of 
the  new  divine  order,  but  which  could  scarcely  be  countetl 
upon  to  impress  the  outside  world  in  the  same  way.  Hence 
the  appeal  to  miracles. 

The  star  case  was  the  healing  of  Harriet  A.  Hall,  a 
chronic  invalid,  by  the  combined  ministrations  of  Noyes 
and  Mary  Cragin  on  June  22.  The  miracles,  it  will  be 
noted,  did  not  tarry  when  they  were  needed.  The  patient, 
says  Noyes,^®®  “  was  completely  be<lridden,  and  almost 
blind,  lying  in  nearly  total  darkness.”  “  From  this  state,” 
he  declares,  “  she  was  raised  instantly,  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  and  by  the  word  of  command,  into  strength  which 
enabled  her  to  walk,  to  face  the  sun,  and  ride  miles  with¬ 
out  inconvenience,  and  with  excessive  pleasure.”  “  The 
cure  of  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Hall,”  he  asserts,  “  is  as  unim¬ 
peachable  as  any  of  the  miracles  of  the  primitive  church.” 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  as  obvious  a  sham  as  any  of  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  sham  miracles  which  disgrace 
the  annals  of  the  church,  and  not  of  the  church  onlj’  but 
of  every  popular  religious  movement  throughout  the  world 

—  differing  only  from  other  sham  miracles  in  bearing  on 
its  brow  the  brand  of  fraud,  as  many  of  them  do  not.  The 
part  taken  by  Mary  Cragin  in  this  miracle  —  and  others 

—  is  so  barefaceilly  that  of  a  play-actor,  that  one  wonders 
that  so  shrewd  a  man  as  Noyes  permitte<l  the  details  to 
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be  made  public.  Other  miracles  followecl  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  ;  and  not  content  even  with  these,  others  still,  al¬ 
lied  to  have  been  wrought  previously,  were  now  brought 
forward  and  made  public.*®**  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The 
people  were  obdurate ;  and,  having  refused  to  believe  Noyes 
and  his  followers,  would  not  believe  though  many  rose 
from  their  beds.  Vigorous  action  was  begun  to  rid  the 
town  of  the  scandal.  Indignation  meetings  were  held.  The 
courts  were  set  in  motion;  civil  suits  for  damages  were 
brought;  the  Grand  Jury  found  a  true  bill  and  in  the 
indictment  thus  made  Noyes  was  arraigned  on  specific 
charges  of  adultery  and  held  for  trial  on  heavy  bail.  The 
result  was,  happily,  the  destruction  of  the  obnoxious  com¬ 
munity  at  Putney.  The  suspension  of  the  publication  of 
the  community’s  journal  —  The  Spiritual  Magazine  —  was 
compelled.*®®  Immunity  in  the  courts  was  bought  only  at 
heavy  cost;  the  civil  suits  were  satisfied  by  money  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  court;**®  before  the  criminal  case  came  on, 
Noyes  broke  bail  and  fled  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court.***  The  community  itself  began  to  scatter  and  in  a 
year  or  so  it  was  gone.**® 

It  was  not  at  all  within  the  plans  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Community,  however,  bec’ause  they  had  been  driven  out  of 
Putney,  to  pass  out  of  existence.  In  the  height  of  the 
storm  at  I’utney,  Noyes  was  busily  preparing  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Not  content  with  jCalling  heaven  to  bear  witness  to 
him  in  manifest  miracles,  he  was  as  diligently  engaged 
during  this  fateful  midsummer  of  1847  in  strengthening 
his  interests  among  the  children  of  men.  He  turned  in 
his  need  to  those  “  New  York  Perfectionists  ”  from  whom 
he  had  decisively  separated  himself,  and  whose  ways  he 
had  never  weariecl  of  declaring  not  his  ways.  Nor  did  he 
turn  in  vain.  He  was  treated  by  them  with  marked  defer¬ 
ence  from  the  outset;  and  in  the  end  he  obtained  from 
them  the  means  for  redintegrating  his  enterprise  under  bet¬ 
ter  stars  than  ever.  Already  on  July  3d  we  find  him  draw¬ 
ing  up  in  an  elaborate  document  the  testimony  of  the 
parties  concerned  ”  in  his  star  miracle,  “  at  the  request 
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and  in  presence  of  ”  the  notorious  John  B.  Foot,  “  for  his 
privatie  use”  —  from  which  it  seems  that  Foot  was  at  the 
time  in  Putney.**®  And  in  the  issue  of  The  Spiritual  Mag¬ 
azine  for  July  15,  announcement  was  made  of  the  holding 
of  two  Conventions  of  perfectionists  in  Central  New  York, 
in  the  approaching  September,  “  called,”  says  Hinds,*** 
“  for  promoting  unity  and  cooperation  between  the  New 
York  and  Putney  believers.”  These  Conventions  were 
called  by  John  B.  Foot  and  John  Corwin,  and  met,  the 
earlier  at  Lairdsville,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  under  the  presidency  of  Jonathan  Burt,  and  the 
latter  at  Genoa,  Cayuga  County,  under  the  presidency  of 
Foot.  Noyes  made  them  the  occasion  of  a  five  weeks’  tour 
of  electioneering  character  through  the  region  and,  of 
course,  was  present  at  both  Conventions  as  the  ofticial  rep¬ 
resentative  of  one  of  the  parties  whose  cooperation  it  was 
their  avowed  purpose  to  promote.  As  a  result  a  series  of 
resolutions,  draftetl  by  a  committee  of  which  Noyes  was 
chairman,  was  passed  at  the  later  Convention  “  without  a 
dissenting  vote.”  These  resolutions  ran :  **“ — 

“  1.  Resolved,  That  we  will  devote  ourselves  exclusively 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God;  and  as  that 
kingdom  includes  and  provides  for  all  interests,  religious, 
political,  social  and  ph3’sical,  .that  we  will  not  join  or 
cooperate  with  any  other  association.  2.  Resolvetl,  That 
as  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  to  have  an  external  manifesta¬ 
tion,  and  as  that  manifestation  must  be  in  some  form  of 
association,  we  will  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  principles 
of  heavenly  association,  and  train  ourselves  to  conformity 
to  them  as  fast  as  possible.  3.  Resolved,  That  one  of 
the  leading  principles  of  heavenly  association,  is  the  re¬ 
nunciation  of  exclusive  claim  to  private  property.  4.  Re¬ 
solved,  That  it  is  expedient  immediately  to  take  measures 
for  forming  a  heavenly  association  in  Central  New  York. 
5.  Resolved,  That  William  H.  Cook  be  authorized,  on  our 
behalf,  to  visit  the  perfectionists  throughout  the  state,  for 
the  purpose  of  stirring  up  their  minds  in  relation  to  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  ascertaining  the  amount  of  men  and  means 
that  are  in  readiness  for  the  enterprise.” 

By  these  remai^able  resolutions  the  perfectionists  of  Cen- 
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tral  New  York  not  only  committed  themselves  to  commun¬ 
ism  in  principle,  but  to  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
Communistic  Association,  and  set  measures  on  foot  to 
carry  out  this  declared  purpose.  We  are  told  further  that, 
on  the  passage  of  the  resolutions,  “  with  great  fervor  the 
strongest  men  of  the  Convention  came  forward  and  pledged 
‘  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  ’  to  the 
enterprise  proposed  in  the  resolutions,  and  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  world.”  Noyes’s 
appeal  to  men  had  been  more  successful  than  his  appeal 
to  Gh)d.  He  had  secured  from  the  New  York  perfectionists 
action  which  looked  to  the  mere  .transference  of  his  estab¬ 
lishment'  from  Putney  to  New  York.  And  that  is  indeed 
precisely  what  happened,  but  not  with  the  smoothness  and 
facility  which  appeared  likely  on  a  mere  surface  view  of 
things. 

For  there  was  one  thing  on  which  Noyes  had  not  been 
quite  candid  with  his  New  York  brethren,  and  allusion  to 
which  is  entirely  absent  from  the  set  of  resolutions  whose 
passage  he  had  secured  from  them.  This  was  his  doctrine 
of  sexual  promiscuity  —  and  the  relation  in  which  it  stood, 
in  his  view,  to  the  possible  formation  of  a  Communistic 
Society,  such  as  he  had  now  committed  them  to.  As  they 
became  aware  of  these  things  their  zeal  in  cooperating 
with  him  in  the  foundation  of  such  a  society  vanished.  A 
series  of  resolutions,  introduced  by  Otis  Sanford  of  Clin¬ 
ton,  New  York,  having  the  design  of  expressing  sympathy 
and  cooperation  with  Noyes,  was  passed  by  the  earlier  — 
the  Lairdsville — Conference,  with  cordial  unanimity.  In 
these,  entire  approbation  was  expressed  of  the  “  general 
course  of  the  press  at  Putney,”  and  cordial  cooperation 
with  the  Putney  brethren  in  the  circulation  of  their  pub¬ 
lications  was  promised.^*^  But  Noyes  is  compelled  to  add 
to  his  report  of  this  resolution :  “At  the  close  of  the 

meetings,  Otis  Sanford,  in  consequence  of  discovering  that 
I  was  the  author  of  the  ‘  Battle  Axe  letter’  (which  he  had 
never  seen  before),  retracted  his  assent  to  these  resolu¬ 
tions.”  This  is  but  a  straw  showing  how  the  wind  was 
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veering  around.  The  sentiments  of  the  brethren,  in  point 
of  fact,  underwent  nothing  less  than  a  revulsion,  which 
wrecked  the  whole  great  project  which  had  been  entered 
upon.  There  were  those  among  them  who  had  been  in¬ 
volved  in  the  indecencies  of  “  Spiritual  Wifehood,”  but 
complete  sexual  promiscuity  and  that  as  the  very  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  their  society  of  saints,  was  more  than,  with 
all  their  antinomian  tendencies,  they  could  stomach.  As 
an  eye-witness  of  what  was  happening  writes :  —  “As  soon 
as  they  heard  of  cross-fellowship,  and  the  fact  that  their 
chosen  apostle  was  under  bonds  for  the  charge  of  adul¬ 
tery,”  they  drew  decisively  back.  And  thus  it  was  brought 
about  that  though  by  his  visit  to  New  York  Noyes  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  removal  of  his  community  to  that  State,  it 
was  not  with  the  support  of  the  New  York  perfectionists 
at  large. 

We  must  suppose  that  it  was  in  very  deep  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  Noyes  returned  to  Putney.  Certainly  he  re¬ 
turned  to  very  great  trouble.  The  people  were  inexorable: 
his  community  was  dispersed:  the  criminal  suit  against 
him  was  pending;  there  was  no  promise  in  the  outlook. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  of  November  he  felt  constrained  to 
leave  Putney  forever,  taking  up  his  residence  in  New  York 
City.  Meanwhile,  there  were  a  few  men  in  Central  New 
York  who,  being  like-minded  with  him,  were  not  content 
to  permit  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  September  Conven¬ 
tions  to  fall  wholly  to  the  ground.'*®  They  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  so  grandiose  as  was  contemplated  in  those  resolutions. 
But  they  were  resolved  to  establish  a  community  in  a 
small  way  on  some  such  lines.  These  men,  Jonathan  Burt, 
Joseph  C.  Ackley,  Daniel  P.  Nash,  united  their  interests 
and  invite<l  Noyes  to  join  them.  This  he  did  about  the 
first  of  February,  1848,  and  at  once  took  the  lead  in  the 
enterprise  and,  indeed,  as  was  his  wont,  became  the  dic¬ 
tator.  The  members  of  the  old  Putney  Community  joined 
him,  and  by  the  first  of  March  the  Oneida  Community  was 
fully  organized.  In  giving  an  account  in  his  “American 
Socialisms  ” of  the  origins  of  the  Community  he  wishes 
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to  trace  them  back  alternately  to  impulses  derived  from 
the  great  revivals  of  1831  and  the  experiments  at  Brook 
Farm.  “  Thus  the  Oneida  Community,”  he  says,  “  really 
issued  from  a  conjunction  between  the  Revivalism  of  Or¬ 
thodoxy  and  the  Socialism  of  Unitarianism.”  Then  he 
descends  to  details :  “  In  1846,  after  the  lire  at  Brook 

Farm,  and  when  Fourierism  was  manifestly  passing  away, 
the  little  church  at  Putney  began  cautiously  to  experi¬ 
ment  in  Communism.  In  the  fall  of  1847,  when  Brook 
Farm  w'as  breaking  up,  the  l*utney  Community  was  also 
breaking  up,  but  in  the  agonies,  not  of  death,  but  of  birth. 
Putney  conservatism  expelled  it,  and  a  Perfectionist  Com¬ 
munity  just  begun  at  Oneida,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Putney  School,  receivetl  it.” 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  successful  developnient, 
the  exodus  could  be  described  in  this  poetical  language. 
It  was  anything  but  poetry  at  the  time.  Except  the  hos¬ 
pitable  welcome  of  Jonathan  Burt“^  there  was  little  that 
was  inviting  in  the  untamed  woods  and  streams  of  Oneida 
Creek;  and  the  first  years  of  the  Community’s  residence 
there  were  comfortless  and  hard  enough,  but  also  on  that 
very  account  bracing  and  disciplining.  “At  first,”  says 
Hinds,  “  the  community  buildings  at  Oneida  consisted 
of  two  small  frame  dwellings,  a  log  hut,  and  an  old  saw¬ 
mill,  once  owned  by  the  Indians.  It  was  a  dozen  years 
before  their  members  got  beyond  sleeping  in  garrets  and 
out-houses.  Though  the  means  brought  in  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  enabled  them  to  live  tolerably  well  at  first  they  soon 
learned  to  content  themselves  with  the  homeliest  fare.” 
The  community,  however,**  grew  rapidly  in  numbers  and 
efficiency;  and  ultimately,  in  wealth.  Beginning  in  the 
spring  of  1848  with  about  forty  members,  by  the  first  of 
the  next  year  it  had  eighty-nine,  which  it  doubled  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1849:  on  February  20,  1851,  there 
were  two  hundred  and  five  members,  in  1875  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-eight,  and  in  1878  three  hundred  and 
8ix.“*  Nearly  a  hundred  and  eight  thousand  dollars  were 
brought  in  by  the  incoming  members  during  the  first  nine 
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years,  of  which  something  more  than  forty  thousand  were 
sunk  in  living,  leaving  the  Community  on  January  1,  1857, 
with  a  capital  of  sixty-seven  thousand  dollars.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  economic  success  began,  and  the  industries  of  the 
Community  became  profitable.  These  were  mainly  con- 
centrate<l  in  the  business  of  the  canning  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  steel  traps.^®^ 
It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  these  things.  Information 
on  the  industrial  side  of  the  life  of  the  community  is  easily 
accessible  and  is  indeed  in  the  possession  of  all.  Only 
enough  is  i*equired  to  be  said  to  secure  that  it  should  be 
well  understood  on  the  one  hand  that  the  Oneida  Commu¬ 
nity  became  eminently  successful  in  the  economic  and  in¬ 
dustrial  aspects,  and  on  the  other  that  the  development  of 
the  Community  on  tliis  side  represents  a  new  phase  of 
Noyes’s  activities,  peculiar  to  the  Oneida  period. 

Although,  of  course,  community  of  goods  was  a  dogma 
with  him  from  the  beginning  of  his  speculations,  and  he 
had  put  it  into  practice  at  Putney,  as  there  was  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  development  of  large  industrial  eflSciency  be¬ 
fore  the  removal  to  Oneida,  so  there  was  no  marked  prog¬ 
ress  made  toward  it.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Noyes  had 
specially  engage<l  himself  with  the  problems  of  economic 
and  industrial  life  prior  to  his  settlement  at  Oneida.  At 
Oneida,  however,  he  was  faced  with  hard  conditions,  and, 
after  a  period  of  partial  failure,  conquered  them.  There 
is  an  appearance  that  perhaps  as  a  result  of  this  necessary 
engrossment  with  these  problems,  the  center  of  his  inter¬ 
ests  now  changed,  and  that  economic  matters  b^an  to 
loom  in  his  mind  as  intrinsically  more  important  than  the 
matters  to  which  he  had  hitherto  given  himself  with  most 
predilection.  Religion,  sex,  industry  —  it  was  along  this 
line  of  advance  that  his  mind  seems  to  have  moved;  and 
as  he  appears  to  have  come  to  value  religion  chiefly  as  a 
sanction  to  sexual  promiscuity,  so  he  appears  to  have 
come  in  the  end  to  value  sexual  promiscuity  mainly  as  a 
means  to  economic  efficiency.  Our  meaning  in  saying  this 
is  not  that  he  looked  on  his  religious  theories  as  the  neces- 
Vol.  LXXVIII.  Nos.  311  and  312.  6 
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sary  foundation  of  ;his  sexual  theory,  and  on  this  sexual 
theory  as  the  necessary  foundation  of  any  successful  com¬ 
munism.  That  goes  without  saying.  That  was  the  very 
essence  of  his  theorizing;  and  no  doubt  from  the  practical 
point  of  view,  also,  he  was  right  —  decent  people  could 
scarcely  have  been  brought  to  follow  his  sexual  practice 
save  under  the  influence  of  some  such  religious  fanaticism 
as  he  imbued  them  with,  and  very  certainly  no  communism 
can  stand  save  on  the  ruins  of  the  institution  of  marriage. 
What  we  are  saying,  however,  is  nearly  the  opposite  of 
this.  It  is  that  Noyes,  as  he  appears  at  Putney  to  have 
lost  interest  in  his  religious  fanaticism  in  his  absorption 
in  sexualism,  so  appears  at  Oneida  to  have  to  some  extent 
lost  interest  in  his  sexualism  ;in  his  absorption  in  his  in-  ' 
dustrialism  —  necessary  as  each  nevertheless  was  to  the 
basis  of  the  other.  Revivalist,  perfectionist,  sensualist, 
economist  —  that  seems  to  be  the  line  of  his  development. 
Not  that  he  ever  formally  abandoned  either  his  fantastic  re¬ 
ligious  theories  or  his  gross  sexual  doctrine,  but  that,  an  in¬ 
dustrial  communism  having  been  created  on  their  founda¬ 
tion,  and  now  actually  existing,  he  seems  to  have  come  to 
fancy  that  it  might  continue  to  exist  and  to  function  with¬ 
out  their  aid. 

In  this  he  was  certainly  mistaken,  as  the  event  proved. 

It  was  precisely  through  its  drawing  back  from  these  re¬ 
ligious  absurdities  and  sexual  abominations  that  the  com¬ 
munity  crumbled.  It  lasted  just  a  generation  —  from  1848 
to  1880:  and  that  it  was  just  a  generation  that  it  lasted 
was  no  accident.  What  it  means  is  that  it  lasted  so  long 
as  those  were  at  the  helm  who  had  taken  up  the  enter¬ 
prise  under  the  impulse  of  a  strong  fanaticism;  and  that 
it  fell  to  pieces  when  the  guidance  came  into  the  hands  of 
a  new  generation  which  could  not  believe  the  things  by 
which  its  fathers  had  lived.  W.  P.  Garrison,  writing  in 
The  Nation  of  September  4,  1879,  as  the  process  of  /its  dis¬ 
solution  was  beginning,  remarks  with  great  weight: — 

“That  the  split  in  regard  to  sexual  relations  has  come 
with  the  second  generation  was  only  what  was  to  be  ex- 
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pected.  Nothing  but  a  Chinese  wall  and  the  adoption  of 
a  conventional  stringency  would  have  prevented  it.  .  .  . 
Nothing  is  surer  than  that  the  Oneida  system  of  com¬ 
plex  marriage  was  a  reversion  to  barbarism,  —  to  ways 
repud  iatecl  by  the  race  in  its  efforts  to  rise  above  the 
promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  brutes.  All  the  atten¬ 
tion  it  deserved  at  the  hands  of  social  philosophers  was 
due  to  this  fact,  and  to  one  other,  that  it  was  justified 
by  an  appeal  to  supernatural  sanctions.  .  .  .  What  is  most 
surprising  in  Mr.  Noyes^  message  to  the  Community  is  his 
declaration  that  he  did  not  regard  the  hitherto  existing 
sexual  arrangements  as  ‘  essential  parts  ^  of  their  profes¬ 
sion  as  Christian  Communists.  He  has  been  saying  this, 
it  appears,  for  a  year  past.  But  ten  years  ago,  in  his  work 
on  American  Socialisms  he  still  held  to  the  doctrine  laid 
down  in  his  Bible  Communism  in  1848,  that  ‘  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  true  rel.ations  between  the  sexes  is  a  matter  second 
in  importance  only  to  the  reconciliation  of  man  and  God,* 
and  that  ‘  the  sin-system,  the  marriage-system,  the  work- 
system,  are  all  one,  and  must  be  abolished  together.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Noyes  has,  we  conceive,  outlived  his  headship.  His 
successor  ...  is  the  self-appointed  head  of  the  party  which 
has  become  dissatisfied  with  complex  marriage.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  real  successor.  A  revolution  has  taken 
place :  the  Community  as  jt  was  has  suffered  a  mutilation 
which  practically  destroys  its  identity,  and  will  by  the 
coming  historian  be  add^  to  the  list  of  extinct  Utopias.” 

What  was  happening  in  the  Community  could  not  easily 
be  better  described.  Noyes  was  growing  old,  and  was  los¬ 
ing  his  hold  on  the  community.  Murmurings  and  disput- 
ings  were  heard  on  every  side.  The  younger  members  had 
become  skeptical  both  of  Noyes’s  religious  system  and  of 
his  theory  of  sexual  relationship,'*®  and  restive  under  the 
control  exercised  over  them.  It  was  clear  that  a  change 
of  some  sort  was  imperative.  Noyes  sought  it  in  the  first 
instance  by  retiring  from  the  headship  of  the  Community 
and  putting  a  younger  and  more  vigorous  man  in  his  place. 
The  man  he  chose  for  his  successor  was  not  unnaturally 
his  own  son,  Theodore  R.  Noyes,  and  he  may  have  hoped 
the  more  from  the  choice  because  this  son  was  a  leader  of 
the  disaffected  party,  —  certainly  at  least  with  reference 
to  the  religious  aspects  of  it.'®*  The  experiment  was  not 
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successful,  and  iNoyes  was  compelled  to  withdraw  the  ap¬ 
pointment.  The  disaffection  which  had  been  smouldering 
was  now  in  flames.  There  were  some,  no  doubt,  who  were 
ready  to  acquiesce  in  any  settlement  commended  to  them 
by  their  tried  leader.”  But  there  were  now  two  embit¬ 
tered  parties  shut  up  together  within  the  bonds  of  this 
“  family.”  The  one  “  could  see  nothing  but  a  skeptic  in 
the  man  who  had  dared  to  develop  the  fruits  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ  in  any  other  way  than  through  their  prescribed 
methods  of  professing  unqualified  belief  in  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  traditional  Christianity.”  The  other  was 
made  up  of  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  younger  Noyes, 
and  some  of  these,  offended  by  his  enforced  withdrawal 
from  the  leadership,  themselves  withdrew  from  the  family. 

At  this  period  a  new  factor  entered  the  situation  —  ex¬ 
ternal  opposition.  The  tardily  begun  and  tardily  culmi¬ 
nating  protest  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
against  the  toleration  in  their  midst  of  such  a  moral  of¬ 
fense  as  the  Oneida  Community  constituted,  had  now  at 
last  reached  the  point  of  effective  action.  The  soul  of 
this  protest  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  John  W.  Mears, 
then  a  professor  in  Hamilton  College,  and  the  cmlit  of 
bringing  it  through  many  diflficulties  to  a  decisive  issue 
belongs  mainly  to  him.  We  may  date  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  doubtless,  from  the  appointment  by  the  Synod  of  Cen¬ 
tral  New  Y'ork  in  1873  of  a  committee  charged  with  the 
duty  of  conferring  with  other  religious  bodies  and  deter¬ 
mining  on  what  measures  were  feasible.  And  the  end 
itself  was  foreshadowed  when  a  Conference  called  by  J.  W. 
Mears,  F.  D.  Huntington,  E.  O.  Haven,  A.  F.  Beard,  and 
E.  G.  Thurber,  met  on  February  14,  1879,  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Building  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  “  for  tihe  purpose,” 
as  it  is  brusquely  reported  in  The  Nation, “  of  breaking 
up  the  Oneida  Community.”  This  brusque  language  does 
not  unfairly  represent  the  temper  of  the  Convention.  The 
Oneida  Community  was  recognized  as  intolerable,  and 
every  sort  of  difficulty  had  been  raised  to  dealing  with  it 
decisively.  It  sheltered  itself  under  the  constantly  re- 
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peated  assertion  that  no  law  existed  under  which  it  could 
be  proceeded  against:  as  the  lawyers  put  it,  you  cannot 
prove  adultery  without  first  proving  marriage,  and  the 
Oneida  people  were  not  generally  married.  Sentimental 
objections  to  proceeding  against  them  were  also  diligently 
advanced.  The  Oneida  people  were  good  citizens,  and  good 
business  men,  and  good  neighbors,  and  good  employers  of 
labor;  they  were  a  model  of  order  and  sobriety  and  dili¬ 
gence:  why  disturb  them?  Their  morality?  Well,  said 
The  Nation, “  the  Oneida  theory  of  the  relation  of  the 
sexes  is  odious,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  the  product  of  a  crack- 
brained  biblical  exegesis  and  is  sincerely  held,  and  the 
sheriff  can  hardly  kill  it.”  All  this  was  brushed  aside  by 
the  Convention.  Morality,  it  said,  is  worth  as  much  to  a 
community  as  business  ability;  and  if  no  law  exists  by 
which  an  end  can  be  put  to  such  flagrant  immorality  as 
flaunts  itself  in  the  Oneida  Community  —  why  the  sooner 
such  a  law  is  made  the  better.  So  it  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  see  if  new  legislation  was  really  needed  to  meet  the 
case,  and  if  so  to  set  steps  on  foot  to  secure  it.  That  com¬ 
mittee  met  in  June,  enlarged  its  numbers  and  very  obvi¬ 
ously  got  to  business.  It  had  become  clear  to  every  eye 
that  the  Oneida  Community  was  doomed. 

This  had  already  become  so  clear  to  Noyes  himself  before 
the  Conference  of  February  19  met  that  he  approached  that 
Conference  with  a  document,  which  he  caused  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  its  members,  in  which  he  practically  prom- 
iseil  that  the  Community  would  adjust  itself  to  any  special 
legislation  the  Conference  might  secure.  The  Oneida  Com- 
nninity  should  be  compared  with  the  Shakers,  he  pleiide<l, 
not  the  Mormons :  its  members  “  had  always  been  peace¬ 
able  subjects  of  civil  authority,  no  seditious  act  had 
been  charged  upon  them ;  they  had  never  proposed  to  carry 
out  their  peculiar  principles  in  defiance  of  the  laws  or  of 
the  public  opinion  of  their  neighbors;  and  if  special  legis¬ 
lation  should  be  obtained  unfavorable  to  them,  they  would 
still  be  faithful  to  their  record  of  submission  to  the  ‘  pow¬ 
ers  that  be.’  ”  Possibly  the  Conference  took  heart  of 
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grace  from  such  a  promise;  at  any  i*ate  its  representatives 
proceeded  on  their  way  with  increased  activity.  Noyes’s 
fear  in  February  had  increased  by  June  —  when  the  Con¬ 
ference’s  Committee  met  —  to  a  certain  foreboding  of  evil, 
and  that  with  reference  to  his  own  person  as  well  as  with 
reference  to  the  Community.  He  fled  beyond  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Courts  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  Canada,  where  he  resided  for  the  rest  of  his  life.’*'^ 
Prom  this  safe  retreat  he  immediately  (August  25,  1879) 
proposed  to  the  Community  which  he  had  left  behind  him 
a  complete  surrender  of  its  obnoxious  practices. 

“  I  need  hardly  remind  the  Community,”  he  wrote, 

“  that  we  have  always  claimed  freedom  of  conscience  to 
change  our  social  practices,  and  have  repeatedly  offered  to 
abandon  the  offensive  part  of  our  system  of  communism  if 
so  required  by  public  opinion.  We  have  lately  pledge<l 
ourselves  in  our  publications  to  loyally  obey  any  new  legis¬ 
lation  which  may  be  instituted  against  us.  Many  of  you 
will  remember  that  I  have  frequently  said  within  tlie  last 
year  that  I  did  not  consider  our  present  social  arrange¬ 
ments  an  essential  part  of  our  profession  as  Christian 
Communists,  and  that  we  should  probably  have  to  recede 
from  them  sooner  or  later.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  act  on  these  principles  of  freedom  and  offer  for  your 
consideration  the  following  modiflcations  of  our  practical 
platform.”  The  modiflcations  thus  intimated,  he  then  pro¬ 
pounds  as  follows: — 

“I  propose:  (1)  That  we  give  up  the  practice  of  com¬ 
plex  marriages  not  as  renouncing  belief  in  the  principles 
and  prospective  flnality  of  that  institution,  but  in  deference 
to  the  public  sentiment  which  is  evidently  rising  against 
it.  (2)  That  we  place  ourselves  not  on  the  platform  of 
the  Shakers,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  the  world  on  the 
other,  but  on  Paul’s  platform  which  allows  marriage  but 
prefers  celibacy.  To  carry  out  this  change,  it  will  be 
necessary  first  of  all  that  we  should  go  into  a  new  and 
earnest  study  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  1  Corinthians,  in 
which  Paul  fully  deflnes  his  position,  and  also  that  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  r^ard  to  the  sexual  relations 
proper  for  the  Church  in  the  presence  of  worldly  institu- 
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tions.  If  you  accept  these  modifications,  the  Community 
will  consist  of  two  distinct  classes  —  the  married  and  the 
celibate  —  both  legitimate,  but  the  last  preferred.”  “  What 
will  become  of  communism  after  these  modifications,”  he 
now  proceeds,  “  may  be  defined  thus :  (1)  We  shall  hold  our 
property  and  business  in  common,  as  now.  (2)  We  shall  live 
together  in  a  common  household  and  eat  at  a  common  table, 
as  now.  (3)  We  shall  have  a  common  children’s  department, 
as  now.  (4)  We  shall  have  our  daily  evening  meetings,  and  all 
of  our  pi*esent  means  of  moral  and  spiritual  improvement. 
Surely  here  is  communism  enough  to  hold  us  together  and 
inspire  us  with  heroism  for  a  new  career.  With  the  breeze 
of  general  good  will  in  our  favor,  which  even  Professor 
Mears  has  promised  us  on  the  condition  of  our  giving  up 
the  ‘  immoral  features  ’  of  our  system,  what  new  wonders 
of  success  may  we  not  hope  for  in  the  years  to  come?  For 
my  part,  I  think  we  have  great  cause  to  be  thankful  for 
the  toleration  which  has  so  long  been  accorded  to  our 
audacious  experiment.  Especially  are  we  indebtetl  to  the 
authorities  and  people  of  our  immediate  neighborhood  for 
kindness  and  protection.  It  will  be  a  great  and  gracious 
thing  for  us  to  relieve  them  at  last  of  the  burden  of  our 
unpopularity,  and  show  the  world  that  Christian  Com¬ 
munism  has  self-control  and  flexibility  enough  to  live  and 
flourish  without  complex  marriage.” 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  tone  of  the  preamble 
and  appendix  of  this  communication  that  Noyes  was  argu¬ 
ing  with  an  unwilling  community,  to  secure  if  possible 
from  it  action  to  which  it  was  indisposed.  He  was  really 
yielding  to  what  had  become  the  general  demand  of  the 
Community;  but  in  doing  so  supplying  them  with  a  plaus¬ 
ible  account  of  their  action,  such  as  would  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  save  their  and  his  susceptibilities.  The  action  of  the 
Community  on  this  proposal  was  so  immediate  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  eager.  The  same  number  of  the  American  Socialist 
which  prints  the  proposal  prints  also  this  action :  “  The 
above  measure  was  considered  by  the  Oneida  Community 
in  full  Assembly,  August  26,  1879,  and  its  propositions 
accepted ;  and  it  is  to  be  understood  that  from  the  present 
date  the  Comuyinity  will  consist  of  two  classes  of  mem¬ 
bers,  namely,  celibates,  or  those  who  prefer  to  live  a  life 
of  sexual  abstinence,  and  the  married,  who  practice  only 
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the  sexual  freedom  which  strict  monogamy  allows.  The 
Community  will  now  look  for  the  sympathy  and  encour¬ 
agement  which  have  been  so  liberally  promised  in  case  this 
change  should  ever  be  made.” 

By  this  action,  naturally,  the  bottom  was  knocked  out 
of  the  agitation  against  the  Community.  That  agitation 
was  directed  solely  against  its  “  immoral  featui*es,”  and 
these  were  now  abandoned.^®*  But  the  bottom  happily  was 
by  it  knocke<l  out  of  the  Community  also.^“®  It  was  pre¬ 
cisely  in  its  system  of  “  complex  marriage  ”  that  the  co¬ 
herence  of  the  Community  consisted ;  that  was  the  cement 
which  held  it  together.  That  gone,  everj’thing  was  gone. 
If  Noyes  cherished  any  real  expectations  that  the  Commu¬ 
nity  would  seek  to  prolong  its  existence  on  the  new  “  social 
platfomi  ”  which  he  outlined  for  it,  he  was  quickly  unde- 
ceive<l.  No  celibacy  for  it!  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
“  in  addition  to  those  cases  in  which  there  was  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  fonner  marriage  relations,  there  were  twenty  mar¬ 
riages  in  the  Community,”  and,  the  chronicler  adds,  “  the 
work  continued  apace,”  and  in  a  few  years  “  scarcely  half 
a  dozen  ”  remained  unmarried.^®'*  And  no  more  commun¬ 
ism  for  it!  The  change  here  was  scarcely  more  difficult  to 
manage  and  w’as  no  lass  decisively  carried  through.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  1880  all  communistic  features  had  been 
eliminated  and  the  Community  had  become  an  ordinary 
joint-stock  company,  cariydiig  on  as  such  the  large  business 
enterprises  which  had  been  developed.  Noyes  himself, 
writing  in  1885,  enumerates  for  us  the  steps  in  the  process 
by  which  his  li^ework  was  undone.^®^  “On  the  20th  of 
August,  1879,  I  proposed  that  the  practice  of  Complex 
Marriage  be  given  up;  on  the  26th  my  proposition  w'as 
adopted  by  the  Community  unanimously;  on  the  28th  it 
was  published  to  the  world ;  and  was  receivefl  by  the  press 
generally  with  commendation.  From  that  time  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  a  general  change  from  Communism  to  private 
ownership  and  joint-stock  began  to  be  agitated  in  the 
Oneida  Community.  It  was  discussed  carefully  an<l  peace¬ 
ably;  and  after  sixteen  months  of  study  and  preparation 
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of  details  communism  ,of  property  was  given  up,  as  complex 
marriage  had  been  before  it,  and  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1881,  the  joint-stock  company  called  the  Oneida  Commun¬ 
ity,  Limited,  took  the  place  of  the  Oneida  Community.” 
There  were  naturally  some  in  so  large  a  community  who 
regretted  this  final  change  and  would  fain  have  preserved, 
if  not  a  completely  communistic  organization,  yet  as  many 
communistic  features  in  their  organization  as  possible. 
But  there  seems  to  have  been  no  doubt,  either  in  the 
sentiment  of  the  community  at  large  or  in  the  minds  of 
their  responsible  leaders,  that  this  was  a  case  in  which  it 
is  the  first  step  that  counts;  and  that  the  abandonment  of 
“  complex  marriage  ”  was  in  fact  the  abandonment  of  com¬ 
munism,  and  should  be  acted  on  as  such. 

In  this  they  were  undoubtetlly  right.  It  was  in  point 
of  fact  a  part  of  their  most  intimate  experience  through  a 
generation  of  communistic  living  that,  while  the  obnoxious 
“  mine  ”  and  “  thine  ”  continue  valid  in  the  most  intimate 
relation  of  life,  it  is  folly  to  speak  of  their  abolition  else¬ 
where.  But  though  we  may  justly  say  that  the  experience 
of  the  Oneida  Community  provides  an  empirical  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  theoretically  obvious  proposition  that 
communism  cannot  exist  apart  from  the  aid  of  “  com¬ 
plex  marriage,”  with  all  its  accompaniments  and  conse¬ 
quences,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  permanency  can  be 
secured  to  it  merely  by  this  outrage  on  the  deepest  instincts 
of  human  nature.  There  are  other  instincts  of  human 
nature  also  which  communism  outrages,  and  on  which  all 
attempts  to  establish  a  communistic  society  must  ul¬ 
timately  be  wrecked.  Property  itself,  for  example,  upon 
which  communism  makes  its  most  immediate  assault,  is 
just  as  much  a  law  of  nature  —  or,  let  us  say,  a  law  of 
God,  —  is  just  as  much  an  ineradicable  instinct  of  man  — 
as  marriage,  with  which  it  is  indeetl  inextricably  involved. 
Goldwin  Smith,  in  an  illuminating  page,‘®*  instructs  us  to 
think  of  property  not  as  an  institution  of  human  society, 
but  as  a  fundamental  condition  of  human  life.  “A  state  of 
things  in  which  a  man  would  not  think  that  what  he  had 
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made  for  himself  was  his  own,”  he  remarks,  “  is  unknown 
to  experience  and  beyond  the  range  of  our  conceptions.” 
The  economical  value  of  property  may  arise  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  it  is  “  the  only  known  motive  of  pro¬ 
duction.”  But  the  right  of  property  does  not  rest  on  rhis 
consideration  of  expediency,  but  is  intrinsic  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  right  to  himself.  This  right  he  can  never  yield, 
and  all  attempts  at  communism,  which  are  at  bottom  only 
attempts  to  deprive  men  of  their  ineradicable  rights  —  to 
themselves  and  the  fruits  of  their  own  activities  —  are 
bound  to  break  to  pieces  in  the  end  on  these  primeval  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  race.  The  persistence  of  the  Oneida  Com¬ 
munity  for  a  generation  suggests  nothing  to  the  contrary. 
It  was  not  a  self-subsisting  communistic  state.  Economi¬ 
cally  considered,  it  was  only  a  limited  commercial  asso¬ 
ciation,  pooling  its  earnings  and  living  parasitically  on 
the  surrounding  community.  It  not  only  recruited  itself 
steadily  from  outside,  but  it  depended  wholly  on  the  wider 
community  in  which  it  was  encysted  for  all  the  necessities 
of  living  —  police  protection,  social  intercourse,  trade  dis¬ 
tribution,  peace,  and  opportunity  to  labor.  More.  It  ob¬ 
tained  the  raw  material  for  its  industries  from  outside;  it 
found  the  market  for  its  product  outside;  it  even  came,  as 
it  grew  prosperous,  to  draw  a  large  part  of  its  labor,  by 
which  its  product  was  made,  from  outside.  It  became  in 
fact,  in  principle  only  an  employer-manufacturing  con¬ 
cern,  whose  earnings  were  enjoyed  in  common  by  the 
owners,  instead  of  divided,  in  this  ratio  or  another,  among 
them  in  severalty.  When  the  time  came  to  convert  it 
into  a  joint-stock  company,  nothing  could  have  been  easier. 
Its  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  invested  capital  nee<leil 
merely  to  be  distributed  equitably  in  stock  among  the 
owners,  and  the  thing  was  done. 

It  was  Noyes’s  contention  that  religion  is  the  only  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  a  stable  communism  can  be  reared.  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  very  exigent  as  to  what  the  nature 
of  this  religion  should  be.  The  role  which  he  assigned  to 
it  in  his  speculations  was  to  chasten  and  discipline  tht 
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spirit  for  the  hardships  and  restrictions  demanded  by  com¬ 
munity  life.  What  has  wrecked  the  communistic  societies 
which  have  sprung  up  so  luxuriantly  in  America  has  been 
lai^ly,  he  says,  the  influx  into  them  of  idle,  selfish, 
designing  men.  “  General  depravity,”  he  says,  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  universal  testimony  of  experience,  “  the  villain 
of  the  whole  story  ”  —  a  truth  much  more  profound  than 
apparently  he  was  intending  to  express.  May  it  not  be, 
he  asks,  that  “  the  tests  of  earnest  religion  are  just  what 
are  needed  to  keep  a  discrimination  between  ‘  noble  and 
lofty  souls’  and  the  scamps?”  The  function  he  wished 
religion  to  serve,  thus,  was  to  act  as  a  sieve  to  strain  out 
the  unfit  —  and  a  great  variety  of  religions  might  serve 
this  purpose  if  only  they  were  earnestly  held.  If  a  com¬ 
munity  could  be  formed  of  earnestly  religious  men  only, 
he  thought,  there  might  be  some  ho[)e  of  its  members’  living 
in  harmony.  He  contended,  now,  that  these  speculative 
views  had  been  verifie<l  in  practice.  Looking  over  the 
whole  list  of  communistic  experiments  in  America  he 
singles  out  those  which  have  shown  uuusual  vitality. 
There  are  only  eight  of  them;  all  the  rest  have  quickly 
died ;  these  only  have  lived.  And  now,  says  Noyes,”**  “  the 
one  feature  which  distinguishes  these  Communities  from  the 
transitory  sort,  is  their  religion;  which  in  every  case  is 
of  the  eaniest  kind  which  comes  by  recognized  afflatus,  and 
controls  all  external  arrangements.”  He  wishes  to  draw 
the  induction  that  it  is  religion,  and  religion  alone,  which 
makes  communism  possible. 

Goldwiu  Smith,  in  criticism,  remarks  that  while  it 
is  true  that  all  the  communities  thus  singled  out  by  Noyes 
were  religious,  yet  the  list  thus  singleil  out  does  not  include 
all  the  communities  which  were  religious.  Others  were 
religious  too  —  and  died.  And  he  might  have  added,  had 
he  written  a  little  later,  that  these  eight  have  died  too  — 
for  they  are  now  all  dead,  except  the  Shakers,  who  have 
become  moribund,  and  the  Ephrata  and  Oneida  communi¬ 
ties,  which  survive  only  in  the  chauge<l  form  of  joint-stock 
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companies.  G61dwin  Smith  does  add  one  other  remark 
which  is  very  much  to  the  point.  All  eight  of  Noyes’s  en¬ 
during  Communistic  societies  had  one  other  thing  in  com¬ 
mon  besides  religion,  though  Noyes  does  not  note  it.  They 
all  rejected  marriage  —  “  whereby,”  Smith  explains,  “  in 
the  first  place  they  were  exempted  from  the  disuniting 
influence  of  the  separate  family;  and  in  the  second  place, 
they  were  enabled  to  accumulate  wealth  in  a  way  which 
would  be  impossible  if  they  had  children  to  maintain.” 
Some  of  them  were  strict  celibates,  and  the  others  dis¬ 
couraged  marriage;  and  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
what  enabled  them  to  endure  longer  than  such  experiments 
have  ordinarily  done  was  this  complete  or  partial  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  particular  obstacle  that  stands  most  in  the  way 
of  communistic  practice,  rather  than  their  religion  —  ex¬ 
cept  so  far,  of  course,  as  it  was  from  their  religion  that 
they  derived  the  sanction  for  their  misprision  of  marriage. 
It  was  this  function,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Noyes  assigned 
to  religion  in  his  own  communistic  experiment.  He  was 
insistent,  no  doubt,  that  putting  first  things  first,  religion 
was  first  with  him.  His  Communism  was  not  mere  com¬ 
munism  standing  on  the  “  ordinary'  platform  of  commun¬ 
ism.”  It  was  “  Bible  Communism,”  and  as  such  very 
distinct  from  the  Communism,  for  example,  of  “  the  infi¬ 
dels  and  Owenites  of  twenty  years  ago.”  God  was  a 
party  to  their  communism.  “  Their  doctrine  is  that  of 
community,  not  merely  or  chiefly  with  each  other,  but  with 
God.”  “  God  as  creator,  is  owner  of  all ;  every  loyal  citi¬ 
zen  is  joint-owner  with  God  of  all  things.”  But  he  was 
not  content  with  laying  such  a  general  religious  founda¬ 
tion  as  this  for  their  structure.  He  shaped  his  i*eligious 
teaching  so  as  to  provide  a  particular  religious  sanction 
precisely  for  that  community  in  wives  which  he  rightly  saw 
was  the  prime  essential  to  the  stability  of  any  communistic 
establishment. 
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IV.  THE  DOCTRINE 

It  will  be  well  for  ns  to  obtain  some  sort  of  a  coniiectetl 
view  of  the  religious  system  which  Noyes  taught,  as  a 
whole.^^* 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  —  what  is  ob¬ 
vious  in  itself  and  was  very  fully  recognized  by  Noyes  — 
that  his  religious  system  was  detenuineil  by  two  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines.  “  The  two  corner-stones  of  doctrine, 
equally  imimrtant,  on  which  Communism  rests,”  we  read,^^'”' 
“  are  the  doctrine  of  complete  Regeneration,  or  Salvation 
from  Sin,  and  the  truth  that  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ, 
and  tlie  founding  of  His  heavenly  Kingdom,  took  place 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  first  furnishes  the  per¬ 
sonal  or  experimental  basis,  the  second,  the  historical  and 
political.”  The  former  of  these  determining  <loctrines  is 
unduly  subordinated  to  the  latter  in  the  following  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  “  most  important  elements  of  faith  ”  held  by 
the  Communists,  —  no  doubt  because  this  statement  is 
drawn  up  from  the  point  of  view  ^of  their  social  or  “  politi¬ 
cal  ”  theories,  and  is  printed  in  the  opening  pages  of  Noyes’s 
formal  exposition  of  jthose  theories.^’®  Nevertheless,  the 
most  of  what  was  really  effective  in  Noyes’s  faith  appears 
in  it,  and  it  is  worth  quoting  here  for  the  pointed  brevity 
of  its  enunciation  of  the  elements  of  his  faith  with  which 
it  does  deal: — 

“  We  believe  in  the  Bible  as  the  text-book  of  the  Spirit 
of  truth;  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  eternal  Son  of  Clod;  in  the 
Apostles  and  Primitive  Church,  as  the  exponents  of  the 
everlasting  gospel.  We  believe  that  the  Second  Advent 
took  place  at  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
that  at  that  time  there  was  a  primary  resurrection  and 
judgment  in  the  spiritual  world ;  that  the  final  Kingdom  of 
God  then  began  in  the  heavens;  that  the  manifestation  of 
that  Kingdom  in  the  visible  world  is  now  approaching ;  that 
its  approach  is  ushering  in  the  second  and  final  resur¬ 
rection  and  judgment;  that  the  Church  on  earth  is  now 
rising  to  meet  the  approaching  Kingdom  in  the  heavens, 
and  to  become  its  duplicate  and  representative;  that  the 
inspiration  or  open  communion  with  God  and  the  heavens, 
involving  perfect  holiness,  is  the  element  of  connection  be- 
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tween  the  church  on  earth  and  the  church  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  power  by  which  the  King<loni  of  God  is  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  and  reign  in  the  world.” 

There  is  no  lack  of  comprehensive  statements  of  Noyes’s 
faith.  He  was  rather  fond  of  framing  series  of  articles  of 
faith  or  doctrinal  theses.  He  prints,  for  example,  in  The 
Witness  of  August  20,  1837,  a  full  systematic  statement  of 
“What  we  believe”  in  thirty-four  articles,  and  again  in 
The  Perfectionist  of  February  22,  1845,  fifty  “  Theses  of 
the  Second  Reformation.”  Each  of  these  fairly  covers 
the  whole  ground  of  his  faith.  We  may,  however,  perhaps 
content  ourselves,  for  such  a  general  glance  over  the  entire 
system,  with  the  shorter  series  of  articles  printed  in  the 
preface  to  “  The  Berean.”  These  he  speaks  of  as  a  “  frenk 
synopsis  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  book  ”  —  the  book 
itself  being  “  the  religious  book  of  the  Community,”  from 
which  Noyes  advises  us  “  the  religious  theories  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ”  may  be  best  ascertained.  A  polemic  form  is  given 
these  articles,  and  in  each  instance  the  doctrine  taught  in 
the  Community  is  set  in  its  relations  to  the  teachings  of 
other  bodies.  We  omit  that  feature  of  them  and  otherwise 
compress  them;  and  so  arrive  at  the  following  nine  heads 
of  doctrine  which  may  be  thought  fairly  to  comprise  in 
utmost  brevity  the  system  taught  by  Noyes.  1.  God  is  not 
a  Trinity,  but  a  Duality  —  Father  and  Son :  these  two  are 
co-etemal  but  not  'co-equal.  This  duality  in  the  Godhead 
is  imaged  in  the  twofold  personality  of  the  first  man,  who 
was  made  male  and  female,  and  as  Adam  was  to  Eve,  so 
is  the  Father  to i the  Son.  2.  God  has  foreordained  all  that 
comes  to  pass.  Evil,  however,  was  eternal,  and  hence  does 
not  fall  under  the  divine  foreordination.  Its  admission 
into  God’s  creation,  nevertheless,  was  foreordained;  and 
this  was  done  because  it  was  neces.sary  for  the  judgment 
and  destruction  of  the  uncreated  evil.  The  foreordina¬ 
tion  of  the  reprobation  of  some  men  and  the  salvation  of 
others  rests  bn  foresight  of  their  divergent  conduct.  3.  In 
consequence  of  Adam’s  transgression  all  men  are  bom 
under  the  spiritual  power  of  Satan.  But  there  are  two 
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essentially  different  classes  of  men.  One  class  are  of  the 
very  seed  of  Satan  and  in  every  sense  depraved.  The  other 
class  are  only  subjected  to  Satan’s  evil  influence  and  there¬ 
fore  instinctively  respond  to  tih'e  word  of  God  when  it 
comes  to  them.  4.  The  Atonement  is  not  legal  but  spirit¬ 
ual.  The  death  of  Christ  does  not  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  law  in  the  place  of  sinners.  It  perfects  Christ  in  all 
human  sympathies;  destroys  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
devil  in  whom  all  men  are  held  captive  by  nature;  and  de¬ 
livers  those  whom  He  thus  wakes  and  releases  from  the 
condemning  sin -occasioning  power  of  the  law.  5.  The 
motives  of  the  law  and  a  change  jof  purpose  in  the  creature 
are  necessary  preparations  for  the  second  birth.  But  the 
second  birth  itself  is  a  change  not  of  purpose  or  acts,  but 
of  spiritual  condition.  It  iis  a  divorce  of  the  human  spirit 
from  the  power  of  Satan,  and  a  junction  of  it  with  the 
Spirit  of  Gotl.  It  is  a  progressive  work,  in  the  double  ef¬ 
fects  of  outward  cleansing  brought  about  by  external  moral 
and  spiritual  influences,  and  the  inward  quickening  com- 
municate4l  by  the  life  of  Christ  through  faith.  6.  “We 
agree  with  the  most  ultra  class  of  Perfectionists,  that 
whatever  is  bom  of  God  is  altogether  free  from  sin.”  But 
this  complete  freedom  from  sin  is  not  ordinarily  attained 
in  the  first  stage  of  discipleship.  Hence  there  is  in  the 
Church  a  class  of  persons  called  believers  or  disciples,  but 
not  “  sons  of  God,”  and  they  are  not  yet  free  from  sin. 
7.  Whoever  is  bom  of  God  will  infallibly  persevere  in  holi¬ 
ness  unto  salvation.  But  believers  who  are  not  yet  “  sons 
of  Go<l  ”  may  fall  away.  8.  Christ’s  second  coming  took 
place  in  connection  with  tlhe  idestmction  of  Jemsalem,  at 
the  end  of  the  time  of  the  Jews.  At  that  time  those  were 
judged  who  had  been  ripened  for  the  harvest  of  history  by 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation  and  the  preaching  of  Christ 
to  the  Gentiles.  The  formal  judgment  is  yet  to  come,  at 
the  end  of  the  times  of  the  Gtentiles,  bearing  the  same  re¬ 
lation  to  the  period  in  which/ we  live  as  that  former  judg¬ 
ment  did  to  the  precedent  time.  9.  Those  that  sow  to  the 
flesh  shall  reap  eternal  punishment. 
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It  is  in  the  vague  generality  given  to  them  in  such  brief 
statements  as  this  that  Noyes’s  doctrines  appear  to  their 
best  advantage.  When  taken  np  one  by  one  and  explicated 
in  their  details,  tlieir  combine<l  gi'otesque  cnidity  aiid 
reckless  extravagance  are  seen  to  pass  all  belief.  He  has 
not  escapeil  wholly  from  the  hands  of  his  teachei's.  Na¬ 
thaniel  W.  Taylor  has  given  him  the  general  method  of 
his  thinking;  Moses  Stuart  has  built  the  piers  on  which  he 
supports  his  dogmas;  the  fanatical  Perfectionists  of  cen¬ 
tral  an<l  western  New  York  have  sui)plietl  to  him  their 
fundamental  content.  But  he  has  rounded  out  the  outline 
and  fille<l  in  the  chinks  with  material  derived  from  the 
most  outlandish  sources,  giving  to  the  whole  an  aspect  both 
fantastic  and  in  the  highest  degree  repellent.  He  has  been 
most  influenced  by  the  Shakers;  or  it  would  be  more  cor¬ 
rect  to  say  that  the  whole  formal  nature  of  his  system  was 
borrowed  from  them.  They  taught,  for  instance,  that  God 
is  a  dual  person,  male  and  female;  that  Adam  was  also 
dual,  having  been  made  in  God’s  image;  that  all  angels  and 
spirits  are  also  both  male  and  female;  and  that  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  sex  in  mankind  is  eternal,  inhering  in  the  soul 
itself.  They  taught  also  tliat  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
had  already  taken  place,  that  the  Church  has  been  apostate 
since  the  primitive  age  and  is  only  now,  in  themselves,  be¬ 
ing  rebuilt;  that  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  personal 
rule  of  God  is  now  in  process  of  restoration ;  that  the  old 
law  has  been  abolishe<l ;  and  tlie  direct  intercoui*se  l>e- 
tween  heaven  and  earth  has  been  renewe<l ;  that  sinlessness 
of  life  is  not  only  a  possibility  but  an  obligation ;  that  the 
use  of  marriage  has  cea.sed ;  and  that  death  itself  has  passed 
away  and  become  only  a  change  of  dress,  a  she<lding  of  the 
visible  robe  of  the  flesh  and  assumption  of  the  invisible 
glory  of  the  spirit.  To  every  one  of  these  items  of  Shaker 
teaching  Noyes  presents  a  clear  counterpart.  Sometimes 
he  simply  takes  the  Shaker  doctrine  over  just  as  he  found 
it.  More  frequently  he  tried  to  fit  it  into  his  own  personal 
lines  of  thinking.  But  even  when  he  most  alters  it  —  as 
in  his  transformation  of  their  celibacy  into  his  promiscu- 
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ity  —  the  genetic  connection  is  not  wholly  obscured.  He 
has  not  contented  himself,  however,  with  borrowing  from 
the  Shakers.  He  has  not  disdained  to  pick  up  fragments 
of  notions  from  what  appears  to  have  been  his  student’s 
I’eading  of  the  early  history  of  the  Church,  and  thus  to  em- 
bi*oider  his  doctrine  with  scraps  of  all  sorts  of  outworn 
lieresies.  Thus,  for  example,  he  has  thus  given  it  espec¬ 
ially  the  odd  aspect  of  a  revival  of  Gnostic  Dualism. 

The  place  which  the  dualistic  principle  takes  in  Noyes’s 
theological  constructions  is  nothing  less  than  astonishing. 
We  have  seen  that,  following  the  Shakers,  he  conceives 
God  as  “  a  dual  being,  consisting  of  the  Father  and  the 
Word,”  and  if  he  does  not  go  on  with  the  Shakers  and 
proclaim  Him  flatly,  in  His  duality,  “  male  and  female,” 
he  fails  of  tliis  by  the  narrowest  of  margins.  He  speaks 
of  the  “  law  of  duality  ”  which  is  indicated  in  all  nature 
and  suggested  by  the  creation  of  the  first  pair,  and  then  of 
this  law  he  declares  that  it  “  takes  its  rise  from  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  God  Himself,  who  is  dual  —  the  Father  and  the 
Son  —  in  whose  image  man  was  made,  male  and  female,  and 
of  whose  nature  the  whole  creation  is  a  reflection.”  Na¬ 
ture  being  a  reflection  of  the  nature  of  God,  we  may  of 
course  learn  what  God’s  nature  is  from  nature.  “If  we 
i*eason,”  says  he,^*®  “  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen,  assuming 
that  the  es.sential  nature  of  the  effect  is  in  the  cause,  we 
have  proof  as  broad  as  the  universe,  that  the  Godhead  is 
a  duality:  for  evei*y  link  of  the  chain  of  productive  life,  in 
its  whole  visible  extent  from  the  lowest  region  of  the  v^e- 
table  Kingdom,  to  the  highest  of  the  animal,  is  a  duality. 
The  distinction  ibetween  male  and  female  is  as  universal 
as  vitality,  and  all  visible  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  it 
is  the  indispensable  condition  of  reproduction,  that  is  of 
vital  creation.  If  we  find  two  elements  in  all  the  streams 
of  life,  why  should  we  not  infer  that  the  same  two  elements 
are  in  the  Fountain  ?  ”  If  this  reasoning  has  any  validity 
whatever,  it  proves  not  merely  that  there  is  a  duality  in 
the  Divine  Being,  but  that  the  duality  takes  the  specific 
form  of  a  differentiation  into  male  and  female.  Accord- 
Vol.  LXXVIII.  Nos.  311  and  312.  7 
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ingly  we  find  Noyes  saying:  “We  are  led  to  the  simple 
conclusion,  that  the  uncreated  Creator,  the  Head  of  the 
Cniverse,  like  the  head  of  mankind  and  the  head  of  every 
family,  though  one,  is  yet  ‘  twain  ’  (Mark  x.  8)  :  in  a  word, 
that  the  creation  has  a  Father  and  a  Mother.”  And  his 
fonnal  confession  of  faith  runs :  “  We  believe,  not  in  the 

Trinity,  nor  in  the  Unity,  but  in  the  Duality  of  the  Go<l- 
head ;  and  that  Duality  in  our  view,  is  imaged  in  the  two¬ 
fold  personality  of  the  fii’st  man,  who  was  made  ‘  male 
and  female’  (Gen.  i.  27).”  He  does,  to  be  sui*e,  add,  “As 
Adam  was  to  Eve,  so  is  the  Father  to  ;t1ie  Son ;  i.  e.  he  is 
the  same  in  nature,  but  greater  in  power  and  glory  ” ;  and 
this  can  hardly  be  understood  othei'wise  ilian  as  confining 
the  difference  between  the  Father  and  Son  substantially 
to  one  of  “  power  and  glory.”  And,  elsewhere,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  argues  at  considerable  length  for  this  general  idea.'®* 
Perhaps  his  most  lucid  explanation  of  his  meaning,  how¬ 
ever,  is  conveyed  in  the  followed  extended  sentence :'®'’  “  I 
<lo  regard  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  two  Spirits,  who  bear 
a  similar  social  (not  physical)  relation  to  each  other  as 
that  which  exists  between  man  and  woman,  one  of  whom  is 
gi*eater  than  the  other  (as  the  man  is  greater  than  the 
woman  ■>,  who  love  each  other  and  have  pleasure  in  their 
fellowship  (as  man  and  woman  love  and  have  pleasure  in 
spiritual  fellowship),  who  are  the  joint  parents  of  all 
created  things  (as  man  and  woman  are  the  joint  parents 
of  their  offspring),  who  are  thus  the  prototype  in  whose 
image  Adam  and  Eve  ;were  made.”  If  this,  however,  be  all 
that  Noyes  means,  there  certainly  is  less  in  his  conclusion 
than  in  his  premises. 

If  the  sexual  distinction  in  God  may  be  understood, 
however,  only  of  a  differentiation  in  Him  of  those  spiritual 
qualities  and  modes  of  action  which  we  associate  with  the 
two  sexes  as  known  to  us  among  men,  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  any  other  living  beings.  All  other  living  beings 
besides  God  are  veritably  male  and  female.  This  is  true, 
for  example,  of  the  angels.  “I  confess,”  writes  Noyes,'*® 
“  I  see  nothing  very  horrible  in  the  idea  of  there  being 
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sexual  distinction  in  the  angelic  race.  If  the  distinction 
of  spirits,  the  twofold  life,  which  I  have  described  in  what 
I  have  said  of  God,  exists  in  the  angelic  nature  (as  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  exists  in  every  living  thing,  from  God  to  the  lowest 
vegetable),  I  'see  no  very  alarming  rea.son  why  that  dis¬ 
tinction  should  not  be  expressed  in  the  bodily  form  of 
angels  as  well  as  man.”  Of  course  this  involves  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  a  coi7)oreal  nature  to  angels,  and  this  Noyes  does 
without  hesitation,  and  then  proceeds  to  interpret  Gen.  vi. 
1,  2,  Jude  6  f.,  of  carnal  sinning  on  their  part.  Not  only 
does  sex  distinction  thus  exist  in  the  angels,  it  persists  also 
in  the  disembodied  souls  of  men.  The  human  soul  is  not 
in  Noyes’s  view,  however,  pure  spirit  —  which  itself  is 
thought  of  by  him  after  the  analogy  of  what  he  calls 
“  fluids,”  that  is  to  say  the  “  imponderable  fluids  ”  of  the 
old  physicists  —  electricity,  galvanism,  magnetism,  light, 
heat,  —  and  therefore  at  least  after  a  material  image.  It 
is  the  product  of  the  union  of  this  spirit,  of  the  increate 
spirit  which  is  the  bi*eath  of  God,  and  the  dust  of  tlie 
ground.  It  is  thus,  he  says,*®^  “  a  modification  of  spirit 
produccHl  by  union  with  a  material  body.”  It  takes  the 
form  of  the  body  and  its  size  and  parts;  and  receives  into 
itself  some  of  the  properties  of  matter.  “  As  Adam’s  body 
was  spiritualize<l  matter,  so  conversely  Adam’s  soul  was 
materialized  spirit.”  The  soul  thus  stands  between  spirit 
and  matter.  The  materialization  of  the  spirit  in  the  soul 
gives  it  its  individuality  and  immortality.  Had  it  not  been 
thus  materialized,  on  the  release  of  the  spirit  from  the 
body,  it  would  return  to  the  abyss  of  life  whence  it  came: 
but  it  has  entered  in  the  soul  into  a  “  materialized  or 
partly  indurated  state,”  and  so  persists  in  separation  from 
the  bwly.  On  tlie  other  hand,  as  the  whole  nature  of  God 
“  is  in  the  breath  of  God,”  the  spirit  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  soul  of  man  is  still  “  in  communication 
with  God  and  assimilated  to  him.” 

This  dualism  of  sex,  characterizing  the  mode  of  existence 
of  all  animal  being,  is,  however,  far  from  the  whole  of  the 
dualism  which  Noyes  teaches.  Beneath  it  he  discovei*s  an 
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underlying  ontological  dualism,  according  to  >vhich  an 
Eternal  God  stands  over  against  an  eternal  matter.  And 
side  by  side  with  this  (not  identical  with  it)  he  discovers 
yet  another  eternal  dualism,  an  ethical  dualism  dividing 
the  realms  of  spirit  itself  .between  the  principle  of  good 
(which  is  God)  and  the  principle  of  evil  (which  is  the 
devil).  Creation  with  him  is  not  ex  nihilo,  but  out  of  pre¬ 
existent  uncreated  material ;  and  if  we  ask  him  whence  this 
material  came,  he  claims  the  right  to  reply  by  another 
question  —  Whence  did  God  come?^***  All  creation,  how¬ 
ever  —  if  we  can  speak  of  creation  when  nothing  is  really 
originated  —  is  from  Go<l :  it  is  not  parcelleil  out  between 
God  and  the  devil.  Not  that  sin  or  death  originated  “  in 
God  or  any  of  His  works  or  that  God  “  by  creation,  by 
decree,  or  by  permission  gives  birth  to”  evil.  “The  ulti¬ 
mate  cause  of  all  evil  is  an  uncreated  evil  being;  as  the 
ultimate  cause  of  all  good  is  an  uncreated  good  being.” 
But  evil  enters  the  realm  of  created  being  subsequently  to 
its  creation,  God  permitting  it  so  to  enter  into  His  creation 
because  only  in  this  field  can  He  grapple  with  it  and  de¬ 
stroy  it  —  an  authentic  Manich.'pan  trait.^*®  By  his  fall 
Adam,  who  was  a  creature  of  God,  came  under  a  divided 
dominion.  “  The  streams  from  the  two  eternal  fountains 
flowed  together  in  him.  His  spiritual  nature  was  primar¬ 
ily  good,  as  proceeding  from  Go<l;  but  secondarily  evil,  as 
propagated  by  the  Devil.”  It  seems,  however,  that  though 
propagating  his  offspring  in  his  own  likeness,  the  two  ele* 
ments  of  “his  compound  character”  were  distributed  un¬ 
evenly  among  them.  God  and  the  devil  strove  for  mastery 
over  them,  and  the  result  was  two  distinct  classes  of  men, 
in  one  of  which  good,  in  the  other  evil,  pre<lominates. 

“As  the  offspring  of  Adam’s  bo<ly  was  twofold,  distin¬ 
guished  into  male  and  female,  part  following  the  nature  of 
the  primary,  and  part  the  nature  of  the  secondary  parent ; 
so  the  offspring  of  his  spiritual  nature  was  twofold,  dis¬ 
tinguished,  like  that  nature,  into  good  and  evil,  part  follow¬ 
ing  the  character  of  the  primary  and  part  the  character  of 
the  secondary  spiritual  element.  In  other  words,  Adam 
has  two  sorts  of  children  —  one  of  them  like  himself,  pri- 
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marily  of  God,  secondarily  of  the  Devil,  of  whom  Abel  was 
a  specimen ;  the  other  primarily  of  the  Devil  and  secondar¬ 
ily  of  God,  of  whom  Cain  was  a  specimen.  Thus  mankind 
are  divided  spiritually  into  two  classes  of  different  original 
character,  proceeding  respectively  from  uncreated  good  and 
evil.  .  .  .  The  depravity  of  mankind,  then,  is  of  two  sorts. 
The  seed  of  the  woman  are  depraved,  as  Adam  was  after  the 
fall,  —  not  in  their  original  individual  spirits  which  are  of 
God,  but  by  their  spiritual  combination  w’ith  and  subjection 
to  the  Devil.”  “  On  the  other  hand,  the  seed  of  the  serpent 
are  depraved  as  Cain  was,  not  only  by  combination  with 
and  subjection  to  the  Devil,  but  by  original  spiritual  iden¬ 
tity  w’ith  him.  They  are  not  only  possessed  by  the  Devil, 
but  are  radically  devils  themselves.” 

There  are  thus  tw’o  radically  <liffereut  kinds  of  men  in  the 
world,  differing  by  nature  not  by, grace,  and  by  their  nat¬ 
ural  difference  determining  the  difference  which  they  mani¬ 
fest  under  grace.  To  put  it  shoi-tly,  the  one  kind  of  man 
is  accessible  to  grace,  tliie  other  intrinsically  inaccessible 
to  it.  “  There  is  an  original  difference  in  the  character 
of  men,  —  a  difference  which  is  not  produced  by  the  Gospel, 
but  which  exists  before  the  Gospel  is  heard,  and  is  in  fact 
the  cause  of  the  different  consequences  resulting  from  the 
Gospel  in  different  persons.”^®*  The  gospel  no  doubt  is 
presented  to  all  alike,  but  there  are  some  who  cannot  re¬ 
ceive  it,  while  others  are  so  far  “  honest  and  good  ”  that 
the  Word,  when  it  comes  to  them,  is  gladly  received.  They 
are  “  not  saved  by  nature,  but  they  are  adapted  by  nature 
to  be  saved  by  grace.”  “  Human  nature,”  says  Noyes, 
reverting  as  is  his  wont  to  sexual  imagery,  “  is  a  female 
which  conceives  and  brings  forth  sin  or  righteousness,  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  has  Satan  or  God  for  its  husband  ”  — which 

is  only  a  lame  figure  by  w'hich  he  means  to  say  that  those 
men  w'ho  are  in  the  deepest  depths  of  their  nature  of  God 
are  “  saved,”  those  w’ho  are  in  the  deepest  depths  of  their 
nature  of  the  devil  are  “  lost.”  God,  being  a  prudent  i)er- 
son,  does  not  attempt  to  save  those  w  ho  are  by  their  very 
nature  lost.  The  Gospel,  which  is  sent  indiscriminately 
into  the  world,  reaches  them,  of  course,  as  well  as  others  — 
though  only  to  manifest,  by  its  rejection,  their  real  char- 
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acter.  But  in  all  the  hidden  operations  of  His  grace  He 
confines  Himself  to  those  who  are  salvable,  electing  them 
to  “  salvation  ”  an<l  reprobating  those  whom  He  knows  in 
His  infinite  foreknowledge  to  be  inaccessible  to  His  saving 
operations,  to  eternal  misery.^®® 

With  this  ontology  behind  him,  Noyes’s  soteriology  natur¬ 
ally  takes  the  form  fundamentally  of  the  destniction  of  the 
evil  principle  in  the  world.  Christ  came  primarily  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  devil,  and  to  deliver  those  who  have  been  taken 
captive  by  him  from  his  domination  —  that  is  to  say,  those 
of  them  who  are  capable  of  this  deliverance.  He  does  not 
bear  our  sins;  He  delivers  us  from  sin.  It  is  Satan,  not 
He,  who  beai’s  our  sins.  “  The  penalty  of  all  sin  is  actually 
inflicted  on  the  devil,  who  is  actually  the  author  of  if. 
Here  is  no  evasion,  —  no  substitution  of  an  innocent  imu*- 
son  for  an  offender.  The  law  has  its  course,  man  is  saved, 
not  because  Cod  abrogates  the  law,  or  eva<les  it  by  a  fic¬ 
tion,  but  because  He  rightfully  imputes  the  sins  of  which 
men  ai*e  the  instruments,  to  the  devil  as  their  real 
author.”  If  it  be  the  devil,  however,  who  expiates  our 
sins,  it  is  Christ  who  delivers  us  from  them.  He  does  this 
by  entering  by  incarnation  the  very  sphere  in  which  sin 
reigns  and  bringing  there  “  the  strength  of.  the  Omlheml 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  strength  of  the  devil,  in 
the  very  field  which  was  to  be  won.”  A  twofold  effect  was 
sought  and  was  obtained.  On  the  negative  side  men  were 
to  be  freed  from  the  dominion  of  the  devil ;  on  the  positive, 
they  were  to  be  effectively  united  with  God.  In  the  place 
of  the  devil,  God  was  to  be  brought  into  immediate  con¬ 
trol  of  their  lives.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  double  work 
Christ  required  not  only  to  enter  this  world  of  living  men 
but  to  follow  men  into  the  world  of  the  dead  where  Satan 
“had  his  sanctuary.”  Here  His./ saving  work  culminated. 
For  “  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  spiritual  baptism  into  the 
devil,  of  which  the  corporeal  crucifixion  was  only  an  index 
and  continuation.”  Or  more  fully  stated :  “  Jesus  Christ, 
by  His  death,  entered  into  the  vitals  of  the  devil,  and  over¬ 
came  him.  He  thus  destroyed  the  actual  cause  of  sin.  The 
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effect  of  this  act  on  them  that  believe,  is  to  release  them 
from  the  power  of  sin;  and  on  them  that  believe  not,  to 
consign  them  with  the  devil  to  destruction.”  Every¬ 
thing  depends  on  faith;  for  faith  is  the  vehicle  by  which 
Christ  —  not  merely  the  word  of  Christ,  but  Christ  Himself 
—  is  receive<l  into  the  soul.  No  doubt,  this  reception  of 
Christ  is  mediated  by  the  word,  but  the  word  is  no  mere 
series  of  sounds.  “  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  Spiritualists, 
that  the  word  of  every’  spiritual  being  is  an  actual  sub¬ 
stance,  sent  forth  from  his  inward  center,  carrying  with 
it  the  properties  of  his  life.  It  is  also  a  known  fact  that 
the  act  of  believing  actually  i*eceives  into  the  soul  and 
spirit,  the  substance  conveyed  in  .the  wortl  believed.  So 
that  communication  by  word  from  one  person  to  another 
effects  an  actual  junction  of  spirits,  and  conveys  to  the 
receiver  a  portion  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  com¬ 
municator.”  Thus  by  believing,  we  receive  Christ,  His 
“  flesh  and  blood  ”  —  which  does  not  mean  His  material 
bo<ly,  but  “  a  spiritual  substance  of  which  His  material 
bo<ly  was  but  the  envelope  ”  —  ‘‘  His  soul  and  spirit,  be¬ 
longing  to  His  pi*eexistent  state,”  “  a  spiritual  bmly  aufl  a 
life  within  it.”  Receiving  this,  we  “  become  sons  of  Goil 
ami  partakers  of  the  eternal  life  of  the  Father.”  Our  sal¬ 
vation  shows  itself  in  four  gi'eat  benefits  which  we  enjoy: 
salvation  fi*om  all  sin ;  security  from  all  future  sin ;  de¬ 
liverance  from  extenial  law;  independence  of  all  human 
teaching.  We  have  become  one  with  Christ,  and  thereby 
are  freed  from  the  evil  one,  and  these  things  are  the  mark 
of  our  emancipation.  “  We  say,”  says  Noyes,"®®  “  that  none 
are  or  have  been  Christians,  in  the  sense  that  Paul  was  (if 
his  state  corresponded  to  his  pi’eaching)  w’ho  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  perfect  holiness,  perfect  security,  perfect  liberty,  and 
perfect  independence,  by  the  blood  of  Christ.” 

“  Holiness,”  says  Noyee,^®^  is  “  the  principal  object  of  the 
atonement.”  Forgiveness  is  first  in  the  order  of  time,  but 
is  only  a  means  to  the  end  of  purification.  “  Dividing 
salvation  into  two  great  parts,  viz.,  forgiveness  of  past 
sin,  and  purification  for  present  sin,  it  is  plainly  implied  in 
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nearly  all  the  declarations  of  the  Bible  touching  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  the  latter  part  is  the  primary,  and  the  former  the 
secondary  object  of  the  work  of  Christ.”  There  is  a 
sense,  of  course,  in  which  such  a  statement  might  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  substantially  true:  it  is  intended  here,  however, 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  the  common  declaration  of  all 
perfectionists,  and  has  as  its  end  to  convey  the  idea  that 
enjoyment  of  the  salvation  from  sin  wi*ought  out  by  Christ 
is  just  immediate  entrance  into  a  perfectly  holy  state.  Noyes 
does  not  hold,  to  be  sure,  this  proposition  to  be  universally 
true.  The  Old  Testament  saints,  for  example,  he  teaches, 
did  not  receive  their  salvation  until  the  coming  of  Christ; 
they  lived  not  in  fruition  but  in  hope :  they  had  not  yet  been 
bom  of  God  (Christ  was  the  first-born  Son  of  Gotl),  but 
were  only  heirs  of  a  future  Sonship  —  only  prospectively 
children,  experimentally  merely  servanits.  When  Christ 
came,  they  received  their  perfect  holiness  —  both  those  in 
this  and  those  in  the  spiritual  world  together.  The  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Christ  and  apostolic  believers,  similarly,  did  not 
receive  their  salvation  until  the  second  coming  of  Christ  — 
which  took  place,  according  to  Noyes,  in  a.d.  70.*®*  Hence 
the  sins  of  Old  Testament  saints,  disciples  of  Christ,  apos¬ 
tolic  believers  are  irrelevant  as  objections  against  the 
assertion,  that  perfection  is  essential  to  the  experience  of 
salvation :  we  need  not  look  for  pei*fect  men  until  after  the 
second  coming  (a.d.  70).*®*  Somewhat  inconsistently,  how¬ 
ever,  a  gooil  deal  of  space  is  given  to  proving  that  Paul  was 
I>erfect.*®“  Of  course  Noyes  begins  by  setting  aside  Rom. 
vii.  14  ff.,  Phil.  iii.  12  ff.,  1  Cor.  ix.  27  —  this  passage  no 
doubt,  rightly  —  2  Cor.  xii.  17,  1  Tim.  i.  15,  and  ends  with 
Paul’s  as.sertions  of  his  o\sti  integidty.  Ritschl  could  not 
have  done  it  better.  There  are  visible  in  the  apostolic 
church,  he  says  in  explanation,  “  two  distinct  classes  of 
believers,”  immature  and  mature  (1  Cor.  ii.  fi),  and  the  ma¬ 
ture,  of  whom  I’aul  was  one,  were  “  perfectly  holy.”  This 
class  grew  in  number  and  distinctness,  “  till  at  last,  when 
John  wrote  his  epistles.  Perfectionism  was  fully  developed, 
and  had  become  the  acknowledge<l  standard  of  Christian 
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experience.”  Quoting  the  passages  in  1  John  which  are 
ordinarily  relied  on  in  this  sense,  he  comments:®®®  “  Tf 
this  is  not  Perfectionism,  we  know  not  how,  by  human 
language.  Perfectionism  can  be  expressefl.”  There  is  left, 
he  admits,  “  one  little  text  (1  John  i.  8)  — but  when  rightly 
understood  this  does  not  run  athwart  the  others;  it  re¬ 
fers  to  pre-perfection  sins.  “  We  think  it  not  uncharitable 
to  say,”  he  remarks,  “  that  they  who  persist  in  construing 
this  verse  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  from  sin, 
or  in  regarding  it  as  suflBcient  to  offset  all  the  plain  asser¬ 
tions,  scattered  through  the  whole  epistle,  that  perfect  holi¬ 
ness  is  the  only  standard  of  true  Christianity,  belong  to 
that  class  of  persons  who  ‘  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a 
camel.’  ” 

It  would  be  hoping  too  much  to  expect  that  Noyes  could 
wholly  escape  the  universal  tendency  of  perfectionists  to 
explain  the  perfection  which  they  assert  as  something 
less  than  perfect.  When  answering  objections  to  his  doc¬ 
trine,®®^  he  tells  us,  for  example,  that  to  be  perfectly  holy 
is  not  necessarily  to  be  free  from  infirmity.  “  We  mean  by 
perfect  holiness,”  he  says,  —  adding,  “  using  the  expression 
in  its  lowest  sense”  —  ’“simply  the  purity  of  heart  which 
gives  a  good  conscietwe.'*  This  is  a  very’  ambiguous  state¬ 
ment.  Doubtless,  taken  strictly,  the  purity  of  heart  which 
gives  a  good  conscience  is  an  absolutely  pure  heart,  —  or 
else  the  conscience  fails  to  accuse  when  accusation  were 
fitting.  But  employing  the  language  in  its  current  mean¬ 
ing,  something  very  far  from  perfect  purity  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  it.  And  that  Noyes  is  employing  the  language 
in  this  lowered  meaning  an  illustration  he  adduces  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it  sufliciently  proves.  This  is  not,  however, 
his  ordinary  manner  of  speaking  of  the  perfection  he 
asserts.  It  is  rather  characteristic  of  him  to  carry  it  to 
the  height  of  its  i<lea.  In  one  pa.ssage,®®®  for  example,  he 
expounds  1  John  iii.  3-10  with  a  view  to  showing  from  the 
declaration,  “  he  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil,”  that 
the  real  Christian  never  sins  at  all,  seeing  that  one  sin  is 
enough  to  manifest  an  essentially  devilish  character.  When 
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asked  how  much  a  man  may  sin  and  still  be  a  Christian, 
he  says:  “John  answers  tlmt  he  cannot  sin  at  all  and  be  a 
Christian.  There  is  no  middle  ground :  we  are  either  as 
righteous  as  Christ,  or  as  wicked  as  the  devil.’’  “  The 
children  of  God  are  perfectly  holy.  Sin,  in  every  case, 
proves  the  subjects  of  it  children  of  the  devil.”  “  John 
does  not  say.  He  that  committeth  sin  habitually  is  of  the 
devil ;  or.  He  that  committeth  known  sin  is  of  the  devil ;  or 
he  that  committfeth  wilful  sin  is  of  the  devil;  or,  he  that 
committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil  while  he  is  committing  it. 
He  says,  He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil ;  and  we  are 
to  take  the  word  of  God  just  as  it  stands.  It  is  good  phil¬ 
osophy  which  James  enunciates  when  he  said,  ‘  He  that  of- 
fendeth  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all.’  ” 

This  insistence  on  the  perfection  of  perfection  is  not  only 
the  usual  view  which  Noyes  expresses,  but  it  is  the  natural, 
or  rather  the  necessary,  one  for  him  to  take,  on  the  ground 
of  his  mystical  doctrine  of  the  procuring  cause  of  our  per¬ 
fection  of  life  which  we  have  already  seen  him  expounding. 
“  Christ  liveth  in  me  ”  —  it  is  all  summed  up  in  that.  “  The 
necessary  consequence  of  that  condition,”  he  says,^”  “  is 
perfect  holiness,  because  Christ  is  perfectly  holy.”  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  fundamental  elements  of  his  doctrine  of  salva¬ 
tion,  that  Christ  has  “  destroyed  the  devil,”  and  secure<l  to 
God  —  to  Himself  as  the  saving  God  —  the  entire  control 
of  the  children  of  the  woman,  hitherto  living  under  the 
divided  rule  of  God  and  the  devil.  That  is  what  salvation 
consists  in;  and  that  is  the  reason  that  salvation  is  in  the 
complete  meaning  of  these  words,  salvation  from  sin.  It 
is  possible  that  Noyes  is  not  quite  consistent  with  himself, 
however,  when  he  seeks  to  answer  the  question :  “  How  is 
this  union  by  which  Christ  dwells  in  the  soul,  and  so 
saves  it  from  sin,  to  be  effected  ?  ”  At  the  place  at  the 
moment  before  us,  he  replies,  as  we  have  already  seen  hun 
elaborately  aiding  elsewhere,  “  The  witnesses  of  the  New 
Testament  answer  with  one  voice  —  by  believing  the  gos¬ 
pel.”  His  prepossession  at  the  moment,  however,  is  to 
show  that  this  faith  is  not  exercised  in  our  own  strength. 
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but  is  the  gift  of  God.  It  is  “  an  act  of  the  heart  of  man, 
possible  to  all,  and  in  the  highest  sense  obligatory  on  all, 
but  actually  existing  only  when  God  in  His  sovereign  mercy, 
gives  special  grace.”  “  He  has  forgiven  all,  and  sent  the 
Spirit  of  grace  to  all,  and  so  has  left  all  utterly  without 
excuse  for  remaining  unreconciled;  but  He  has  given  faith 
only  to  them  whom  He  chose  in  Jesus  Christ  before  the 
world  began.”  It  may  be  this  teaching  which  he  has  in 
mind  when  he  protests  against  Dixon’s  representation 
of  his  doctrine  of  how  we  arrive  at  salvation  from  sin. 
Dixon  says  in  effect  that  he  teaches  that  we  have  only  to 
believe,  and  it  is  done.  In  the  passages  that  have  been  be¬ 
fore  us  Noyes  apparently  teaches  just  that.  But  he  also 
teaches  that  we  do  not  acquire  holiness  directly  by  faith; 
but  it  as  well  as  faith  is  a  gift  of  God. 

For  Noyes,  like  other  perfectionists,  has  a  first  ainl  a 
second  conversion.*^”’  Only  he  does  not  make  the  second 
a  mere  repetition  of  the  first,  seeking  an  additional  bless¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  radically  different  transaction.  The  first  is 
“an  action  or  purpose  of  our  own,  a  voluntaiy  movement.” 
The  second  is  an  effect  wrought  on  us.  We  do  the  one ;  we 
suffer  the  other.  The  one  is  “  proximately  our  own  work ; 
the  second,  the  operation  of  God.”  By  the  first  we  become 
disciples ;  by  the  second  the  children  of  God.  It  is  only  by 
the  second  that  we  receive  “  deliverance  from  all  sin  ” :  and 
on  this  teaching  it  is  quite  true  that  we  do  not  merely  have 
to  believe  —  and  it  is  done.  Deliverance  from  sin  is  a 
gift  of  God,  given  to  none  but  believers,  it  is  true,  but  not 
acquired  by  faith.  The  inevitable  question  is,  of  course, 
raised  whether  it  is  imperative  that  these  two  stages  in  the 
process  of  salvation  from  sin  must  be  traversed,  or  we  may 
pass  “  from  a  state  of  irreligion  ”  directly  to  “  perfect 
holiness.”  The  reply  is  that  it  is  at  least  “  a  general 
principle  ”  that  “  men  by  their  first  conversion  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  sinful  discipleship,”  and  “  reach  perfect  holi¬ 
ness  only  by  a  second  conversion.”  But  it  is  added  that 
the  facts  seem  to  require  the  admission  “that  some  have 
passed  directly  from  irreligion  to  perfect  holiness.”  This 
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is  translated  in  a  new  paragraph  into  the  explanation  that 
while  in  the  order  of  nature  a  twofold  process  is  necessary, 
the  interval  may  be  shortened  so  that  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  no  time  intervenes.  And  it  may  be,  it  is  added, 
that  after  a  while  this  may  become  the  regular  experience. 
The  height  of  the  perfection  thus  secured,  we  must  remind 
ourselves,  is  manifested  not  only  in  its  completeness  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  idea,  but  also  in  its  indefectibility.  It  is 
Noyes’s  constant  teaching  —  a  teaching  by  which  he  dif¬ 
ferentiates  his  perfectionism  from  that  of  others  —  that 
perfection  once  secured  is  secure.  Thus,  for  example, 
writing  of  the  New  Covenant,*^’  he  tells  us  that,  first  it 
secures  salvation  from  sin,  interpreting  this  as  “  perfect 
sanctification,”  and  then  secondly,  it  secures  salvation  from 
sin  forever”  —  adding  further  that  this  is  really  to  speak 
repetition  sly,  “  for  salvation  from  sin,  in  the  proper  sig¬ 
nification  of  the  expression,  is  salvation  from  sin  forever.” 
It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  new  covenant,  he  says,  that 
God  secures  the  fulfillment  of  its  requirements,  —  dispos¬ 
ing  men’s  hearts  to  fulfill  them. 

The  second  conversion  is  coincident  —  or  rather  is  identi¬ 
cal  —  with  the  second  birth ;  by  the  one  as  by  the  other  we 
are  said  to  become  the  children  of  God  and  free  from  all 
sin.*’*  To  become  sons  of  God  by  tliis  new  birth  means 
just  what  is  meant  by  being  united  with  Christ,  as  we 
have  already  setm  that  idea  expounded.  It  is,  now,  Christ 
that  lives  in  us,  and  it  is  no  more  we  that  live:  all  that  we 
do  He  does  through  us,  and  thus  our  total  life  manifesta¬ 
tion  pei*fectly  corresponds  with  His  will.  We  are,  as  in 
this  view  we  must  be,  just  as  perfect  as  Christ  is.  And  of 
course  we  are  just  as  spontaneous  in  our  holy  activities 
as  He  is.  As  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  Him  governed  in  His 
conduct  by  the  precepts  of  an  external  law,  so  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  us.  His  children,  and  the  organs  of  His  activi¬ 
ties,  to  require  or  to  be  subject  to  an  external  law.  The 
children  of  Christ,  just  because  they  are  perfectly  holy  and 
perfectly  secure  in  their  holiness,  are  also  emancipated  from 
the  law  and  need  not  that  any  should  teach  them.  Of 
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themselves  they  do  that  which  is  right.  Noyes  naturally 
desires  not  to  be  thought  of  as  an  antinomian.  It  is  not 
antinomianism  that  he  teaches,  he  says,*^*  but  “  anti-l(^al- 
ity.”  He  believes  that  the  law,  —  the  whole  law,  moral  as 
well  as  ceremonial  —  has  been  abolished  for  the  sons  of 
God.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  have  escaped  be¬ 
yond  the  government  of  God;  it  means  only  that  the  in¬ 
strument  through  which  He  governs  us  has  been  changed 
—  from  law  to  grace.  He  even  says  that  the  “  standard 
of  the  holiness  which  constitutes  the  ultimate  object  of 
God^s  government  ”  has  suffered  no  alteration.  Only  “  the 
measures  which  God  chooses  to  employ  to  effect  that  ob¬ 
ject”  have  been  changed.  The  children  of  God  neglect 
law  not  because  they  desire  to  be  free  to  sin ;  but  precisely 
because  they  have  no  desire  to  sin  and  do  not  require  law 
to  restrain  them  from  it.  It  is  the  way  of  holiness,  not  of 
sin,  that  they  pursue;  and  they  pursue  it  because  it  has 
become  their  second  nature  and  they  cannot  do  otherwise. 
They  do  not  transgress  the  law  but  have  transcended  it. 
They  are  not  seeking  “  an  easy  mode  of  escaping  the 
necessity  of  works,”  but  have  found  “  the  only  and  the 
sure  foundation  of  such  works  as  will  survive  the  fire  of 
judgment.” 

Now,  Noyes  says,*"  “  regeneration  or  salvation  from  sin,” 
that  is  perfection,  “  is  the  incipient  stage  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.”  We  are  married  to  Christ,  he  reasons,***  and  the 
status  of  the  wife,  of  course,  follows  that  of  the  husband: 
since  Christ  has  risen  from  the  dead,  we  therefore  are  living 
the  resurrected  life.  We  have  passed  from  the  carnal  into 
the  resurrection  state;  from  this  world  into  the  heavenly 
world;  “our  state  and  relations  are  as  fully  changed,  as 
the  idea  of  a  translation  from  earth  to  heaven  demands.” 
“  Believers  by  fellowship  with  Christ  in  His  resurrection, 
are  released  from  the  beggarly  elements  and  carnal  ordi¬ 
nances  of  that  worldly  sanctuary  which  they  have  left.” 
We  are  fi*eed,  then,  from  sin;  and  we  are  freed  from  the 
law  —  for  law  “  cannot  carry  its  claim  beyond  death  ” ; 
and  we  are  freed,  indeed,  even  from  death  itself  —  at  first. 
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from  its  sting,  but  not  its  form,  since  men  were  so  far 
within  the  territory’  of  him  that  has  the  power  of  death 
that  they  are  slow  to  escape  from  its  form ;  but  this  too  is 
coming.  “  The  intent  of  the  Gospel,”  we  are  told  in 
another  place,-*®  “  was,  and  is,  to  take  people  out  of  this 
wicketl  world  into  a  state  beyond  death,  in  which  the  be¬ 
liever  is  spiritually  with  Christ  in  the  resurrection,  and 
hence  is  free  from  sin  and  law,  an4l  all  the  temporary  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  moral  state.”  The  church  has  its  “  standing  ” 
therefore  now  “  in  a  posthumous  state  ” ;  a  posthumous 
state  which  may  also  be  called  “  the  angelic  state.”  In  this 
angelic  state,  as  is  natural,  different  conditions  obtain  from 
those  of  the  canial  state  in  which  we  have  hitherto  lived, 
and  “  free  social  relations  are  to  be  inaugurated  as  soon  as 
e.xisting  obligations  can  be  disposeil  of.” 

When  he  wrote  these  words,  Noyes  was  tliinking  of  the 
abolition  of  marriage  in  the  “  resurrection  ”  or  “angelic  ” 
state,  in  accordance  with  Matt.  xxii.  26-30,  which  he  ab¬ 
surdly  reads  as  the  proclamation  of  the  reign  of  promiscu¬ 
ity  in  this  state,*®*  thus  throwing  a  lurid  light  on  his  con¬ 
tention  that  the  abolishment  of  the  law  in  the  resurrection 
state  is  not  that  evil  may  be  done,  but  that  good  may  be 
done  spontaneously.  In  this  case  at  least  the  law  is  simply 
revei'sed  and  made  to  read.  Thou  shalt  have  thy  neighbor’s 
wife.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  a  relaxation  of  morals 
which  Noyes  finds  in  the  “  resurrected  ”  state.  He  finds 
in  it  also,  as  has  been  already  incidentally  noted,  nothing 
less  than  “  the  abolition  of  death  ”  itself,  —  although  he 
recognizes  that  this  “  is  to  come  as  the  last  result  of 
Christ’s  victory  over  sin  and  death.”  **“  And  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  it  is  precisely  through  the  abolition  of  marriage 
— that  is  to  say,  the  institution  of  promiscuity  in  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  sexes  —  that  the  abolition  of  death  is  to 
come.  “  Death  is  to  be  abolished,  and  to  this  end,  there 
must  be  a  restoration  of  true  relations  between  the 
sexes.”  ***  When  what  he  has  to  say  on  this  point  is 
weighed,  the  underlying  meaning  appears  to  be  that  sexual 
promiscuity  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of  a 
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communistic  society,  and  the  abolition  of  death  is  to  re¬ 
sult  from  the  removal  in  a  communistic  society  of  the 
wearing  evils  which  in  the  pi*esent  mode  of  social  organi¬ 
zation  bring  men  to  exhaustion  and  death.*^^  Remove  these 
evils  which  kill  man,  and  man  will  cease  to  die.  Commun¬ 
ism,  that  is,  is  conceived  as  so  great  a  panacea  that  it  not 
only  cures  all  the  evils  of  life,  but  brings  also  immortality ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  a  man  to  die  in  a 
communistic  society.  Running  through  the  four  great 
evils  in  which  he  sums  up  the  curses  which  afflict  life  in 
our  j)resent  social  organization,  Noyes  says :  “  First  we 
abolish  sin  ”  —  that  is  by  entering  through  faith  into  a 
}»erfect  life:  “then  shame”  —  that  is  by  practicing  free 
love;  “then  the  curse  on  woman  of  exhausting  child-bear¬ 
ing  ”  —  that  is  by  using  his  recipe  for  birth  control ;  “  then 
the  cui*se  on  man  of  exhausting  labor”  —  that  is  through 
commiuiity  labor,  in  the  attractive  as.sociation  of  the 
sexes ;  “  and  so  we  arrive  regularly  at  the  tree  of  life.” 
All  “the  antecedents  of  death”  are  removed;  and  so,  of 
course,  death  itself.  “  Reconciliation  with  God  opens  the 
way  for  the  reconcUiation  of  the  sexes;  reconciliation  of 
the  sexes  emancipates  woman,  and  opens  the  way  for  vital 
society.  Vital  society  increases  strength,  diminishes  work, 
and  makes  labor  attractive,  thus  removing  the  antecedents 
of  death.”  Perfectionism,  free  love,  community  in  industry 
in  happy  association  —  take  these  things  and  you  will  not 
die.  At  the  bottom  lies  nothing  other  than  the  amazing 
assumption  that  communistic  as.sociation,  if  you  can  only 
achieve  it,  will  bring  immortality.  All  the  other  steps  are 
only  the  means  to  communism. 

We  have  permitted  ourselves  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the 
purely  theological  aspects  of  this  matter  by  Noyes’s  own 
later  mode  of  speaking  of  it.  His  doctrine  of  the  abolition 
of  death  dates,  however,  from  the  spring  of  1834,  the 
period  w’hen  he  formed  his  theological  system;  and  he 
wrote  of  it  frequently  before  he  became  engrossed  in  the 
actual  experiment  of  communism.  He  gives  us  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  of  it  in  his  mind  in  an  article  written 
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in  1844.^**  On  one  occasion,  he  says,  when  he  sat  down  to 
write,  his  mind  wandered  off  to  the  subject  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  He  explains : —  “  The  Gospel  which  I  had  received 
and  preached  was  based  on  the  idea  that  faith  identifies 
the  soul  with  Christ,  so  that  by  his  death  and  resurrection, 
the  believer  dies  and  rises  again,  not  literally,  nor  yet 
figuratively,  but  spiritually ;  and  thus,  so  far  as  sin  is  con- 
cerne<l,  is  placed  beyond  the  grave,  in  ‘  heavenly  places  ^ 
with  Christ.”  This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  “  New  York 
Perfectionists,”  and,  carrjing  it  beyond  its  application  to 
the  cessation  of  sin,  they  derived  from  it  their  notion  of 
“  spiritual  wives  ”  as  Noyes  was  just  at  this  moment  de¬ 
ducing  from  it  his  notion  of  sexual  promiscuity.  But 
Noyes  continues :  “  I  now  began  to  think  that  I  had  given 
this  idea  but  half  its  legitimate  scope.  I  had  availed  my¬ 
self  of  it  for  the  salvation  of  niy  soul.  Why  should  it  not 
be  carried  out  to  the  redemption  of  the  body?  .  .  .  The 
question  came  home  with  imperative  force  —  ‘Why  ought 
I  not  to  avail  myself  of  Christ’s  resurrection  fully,  and  by 
it  overcome  death  as  well  as  sin  ?  ’  ...  I  sought  that 

identity  with  Christ  by  which  I  might  realize  his  emanci¬ 
pation  from  death,  as  well  for  my  boily  as  for  my  soul; 
that  I  might  with  Him  see  death  behind  me  —  the  ‘  debt 
of  nature  ’  paid.  What  I  sought  I  obtained.”  He  plays  a 
little  with  the  difference  between  “  deliverance  from  the 
spiritual  power  of  death,”  and  from  “  the  act  of  dying.” 
He  will  not  affirm  that  he  will  “  never  die.”  But  he  asks. 
Why  should  he  die?  And  he  asserts  that  he  is  “  not  a 
debtor  to  the  devil  even  in  r^ard  to  the  form  of  dying.” 
And  “  this  I  know,”  he  says,  “  that  if  I  live  till  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  comes,  which  I  believe  is  near,  1  shall  never 
die  in  fact  or  in  form.”  This  was  written  in  September, 
1844;  and  on  June  1,  1847,  it  was  solemnly  declared  by 
Noyes  and  his  whole  community,  by  unanimous  resolution 
“  as  the  confession  and  testimony  of  the  believers  assem¬ 
bled,”  precisely  “  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  has  come.” 
After  that  they  were  not  to  die. 

The  confidence  of  the  possession  of  a  deathless  life,  thus 
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expressed,  is  grounded  on  a  purely  spiritual  experience. 
The  anticipation  elaborately  argued  a  generation  later  that 
the  practice  of  communism  would  confer  immortality  on 
men,  is  drawn  chiefly  from  materialistic  considerations. 
Must  we  see  in  this  difference  an  index  of  the  downward 
growth  through  the  years?  Fantastic  always,  fanatic 
always,  must  we  say  of  Noyes,  —  he  once  was  religious; 
now  he  is  secularized?  No  doubt  this  was  the  direction  of 
his  growth.  But  there  is  a  form  of  religion  which  is  worse 
than  any  secularism :  men’s  religions  are  often  their  worst 
crimes.  And  there  are  forms  of  secularism  which  approach 
religion  in  their  nobility  —  though  Noyes’s  secularism  can 
hardly  find  a  place  among  them.  These  are  the  salient 
facts  to  keep  well  in  mind:  AU  that  was  salacious  in  his 
secularism,  Noyes  found  a  sanction  for  in  his  religion ;  and 
all  that  was  bad  in  his  religion  was  already  in  it  in  1834. 
We  cannot  think  there  ever  was  a  time  when  Noyes’s  in¬ 
fluence  was  wholesome,  or  when  it  was  creditable  to  his 
associates  that  they  had  attached  themselves  to  him  or 
found  profit  or  pleasure  in  his  teachings.  That  he  did  not 
draw  men  of  light  and  leading  to  him  causes  us  no  sur¬ 
prise.  What  astonishes  us  is  that  men  like  Charles  H. 
Weld  and  James  Boyle  were  temporarily  associated  with 
him ;  and  that  even  a  William  Lloyd  Garrison  found  in  him 
something  to  admire  and  imitate.  A  fact  so  remarkable 
ought  not  to  be  passed  by  without  remark.*^ 

Garrison  appears  to  have  been  familiar  with  Noyes’s 
Perfectionist  movement  and  an  admiring  reader  of  his 
journal  practically  from  its  b^inning.  Personal  acquain¬ 
tance  was  instituted  when  Noyes  called  on  him  at  the  anti¬ 
slavery  office  at  Boston  in  March,  1837.  In  describing  the 
interview,  Noves  says  that  he  “  found  Garrison,  Stanton, 
Whittier  hnd  other  leading  abolitionists  warmly  engaged  in 
a  dispute  about  political  matters.”  “  I  heard  them 
quietly,”  he  continues,  “  and  when  the  meeting  broke  up 
I  introduced  myself  to  Garrison.  He  spoke  with  interest 
of  the  Perfectionist;  said  his  mind  was  heaving  on  the 
subject  of  Holiness  and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  he 
Vol.  LXXVIII.  Noe.  311  and  312.  8 
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would  devote  himself  to  them  as  soon  as  he  could  get 
anti-slavery  off  his  hands.  I  spoke  to  him  especially  of 
the  government  and  found  him,  as  I  had  expected,  ripe  for 
the  loyalty  of  heaven.”  Noyes  was  not  the  man  to  fail  to 
strike  such  iron  when  it  was  hot.  He  at  once  addresseil 
Garrison  a  letter  in  which  he  sought  to  push  home  what¬ 
ever  advantage  he  had  gained  in  the  interview.  In  this 
letter  he  announced  his  emancipation  from  “  all  allegiance 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States,”  and  declared  war 
upon  it,  —  “a  country  which,  by  its  boasting  hypocrisy,” 
he  said,  “  has  become  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world,  and, 
by  its  lawlessness,  has  fully  proved  the  incapacity  of  man 
for  self-government.”  “  My  hope  of  the  millennium,”  he 
declared,  “  begins  where  Dr.  Beecher’s  expires  —  viz.,  at 
the  overthrow  of  this  nation^  The  times  seemed  to  him  to 
be  ripening  to  the  issue;  which  would  come  “in  a  con¬ 
vulsion  like  that  of  France.”  He  calls  therefore  on  the 
abolitionists  to  “  abandon  a  government  whose  President 
has  declared  war  upon  them.”  Then  turning  to  the  spec¬ 
ial  fish  he  wished  to  fry,  he  adds :  —  “  Allow  me  to  suggest 
that  you  will  set  Anti-Slavery'  in  the  sunshine  only  by 
making  it  tributary  to  Holiness,  and  you  will  most  assur¬ 
edly  throw  it  into  the  shade  which  now’  covers  Colonization, 
if  you  suffer  it  to  occupy  the  ground,  in  your  own  mind,  or 
in  others’,  w’hich  ought  to  be  occupied  by  universal  emanci¬ 
pation  from  sin.  ...  I  counsel  you  and  the  people  who 
are  with  you,  if  you  love  the  post  of  honor  —  the  forefront 
of  the  battle  of  righteousness  —  to  set  your  faces  towards 
perfect  holiness.  Your  station  is  one  that  gives  you  pow’er 
over  the  nations.  Your  city  is  on  a  high  hill.  If  you  plant 
the  standard  of  perfect  holiness  w’here  y’ou  stand,  many  will 
see  and  flow’  to  it.” 

That  Garrison  should  have  been  affected  by  this  empty 
rhetoric  is  astonishing;  but  he  was,  deeply  and  lastingly. 
Noyes’s  phrases  and  representations  lingered  in  his  mem¬ 
ory:  he  quoted  from  them  publicly,  and  publicly  spoke  of 
their  author  as  “an  esteemed  friend,”  whose  words  had 
“deeply  affected  his  mind.”  He  even  made  Noyes’s  anti- 
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government  and  i)erfectioni8t  ideas  his  own.  No  wonder 
that  the  soberer  friends  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation  took 
alann  and  sought  to  dissociate  the  movement  from  what 
were,  and  were  likely  to  be,  Garrison^s  personal  vagaries. 
And  little  wonder  that  those  who  already  were  full  of 
outrage  at  Garrison’s  “  ultmisms,”  attributed  to  him  this 
further  ‘‘  ultraism,”  —  his  friend  and  mentor’s  doctrine  of 
sexual  promiscuity.  In  doing  this  they  were  happily 
wrong.  Garrison’s  infatuation  for  Noyes  had  limits,  and 
did  not  carry  him  into  thLs  cesspool.  He  repudiated  the 
imputation  with  passion,  and  was  led,  in  the  end,  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  his  perfectionism  was  not  the  perfectionism  of 
Noyes,  but  that  of  Asa  Mahan,  whose  book  on  “  The  Scrip¬ 
ture  Doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection  ”  was  opportunely 
published  in  1839.  He  permits  to  appear  in  the  Liberator 
in  December,  1839,  a  communication  in  which  it  is  said  of 
him :  “  But  some  say  he  is  a  Perfectionist,  and  believes 
that,  let  him  do  what  he  will,  it  is  no  sin.  That  is  false. 
His  view’s  on  the  subject  of  holiness  are  in  unison  with 
those  of  Mr,  Mahan.”  That  is  to  say,  although  asserting  the 
attainability  of  perfection  in  this  life,  and  the  duty  of  all 
to  attain  it,  he  did  not  advance  with  Noyes  to  Antinomian 
contentions.  “  If,”  says  he,  writing  in  self-defense  in  1841, 
“  w’hat  w  e  have  heard  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
perfectionists,  especially  those  residing  in  Vermont,  be 
true,  they  have  certainly  turned  the  grace  of  God  into 
licentiousness,  and  given  themselves  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind.”  But,  he  adds,  “  whatever  may  be  the  conduct  of 
these  perfectionists,  the  duty  which  they  enjoin,  the  ceas¬ 
ing  from  all  iniquity,  at  once  and  forever,  is  certainly  what 
God  requires,  and  what  cannot  be  denied  without  extreme 
hardihood  and  profligacy  of  spirit.  It  is  reasonable  and 
therefore  attainable.  If  men  cannot  help  sinning,  they 
are  not  guilty  in  attempting  to  serve  two  masters.  If 
they  can,  then  it  cannot  be  a  dangerous  doctrine  to  preach; 
and  he  is  a  rebel  against  the  government  of  God  who  ad¬ 
vocates  an  opposite  doctrine.”  Thus,  although  Noyes  con¬ 
tributed  to  that  great  accumulation  of  “  ultraistic  ”  notions 
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which  filled  Garrison^s  mind,  he  could  not  attach  him  to 
his  “sect.”  It  is  not  without  its  interest,  meanwhile,  to 
find  Garrison  among  the  Perfectionists,  and  indeed,  to  tell 
the  whole  truth,  vigorously  engaged  in  the  perfectionist 
propaganda.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  there  was  no 
“  ultraism  ”  current  in  his  day  which  he  did  not  in  some 
measure  embrace.®*® 


NOTES 

Dixon  and  His  Copyists,  p.  20. 

’“The  numbers  given  are  not  always  exactly  the  same:  we  are 
following  here  the  Hand  Book  of  the  Oneida  Community  for  1875. 
According  to  that  Hand  Book  the  members  on  January  1,  1849, 
numbered  87;  F’eb.  20,  1851,  172;  year  later,  205;  in  1875,  298. 
Hinds  (ed.  2,  p.  175)  gives  the  numbers,  Jan.  1,  1849,  87;  Jan.  1, 
1850,  174;  Peb.  20,  1851,  205;  in  1875,  298;  in  1878,  306. 

’“Of  course  his  own  wife  and  his  brother’s  wife  and  his  sisters' 
two  husbands  are  to  be  added  to  this  quartette,  raising  It  to  an 
octette,  which  constituted  about  a  fourth  (or  a  fifth)  of  the  whole 
promiscuous  community.  Noyes  was  married  on  June  28,  1858, 
and  he  plumed  himself  vastly  on  having,  in  doing  so,  made  It  per¬ 
fectly  plain  to  his  partner  that  the  marriage  was  not  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  an  "  exclusive  ”  union,  but  left  room  for  the  “  complex 
marriage”  into  which  he  led  her  eight  years  later.  We  are  not 
sure  that  he  made  it  plain.  The  language  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  in  what  is  perhaps,  on  that  hypothesis,  the  most  remarka¬ 
ble  proposal  of  marriage  ever  made,  is  studiedly  ambiguous.  We 
do  not  know  how  far  the  lady  addressed  was  prepared  by  previous 
knowledge  to  interpret  it  in  its  extremes!  sense.  In  that  sense,  it 
is  a  repetition  of  the  "  Battle  Axe  Letter  ”  of  two  years  earlier. 
The  proposal  was  made  in  a  letter  dated  June  11,  1838,  and  may 
be  read  either  in  Eastman,  as  cited,  pp.  133  ff.,  or  in  Dixon’s  New 
America,  vol.  ii.  pp.  235  ff. 

‘“This  contrariety  is,  for  example,  elaborately  argued  in  Bible 
Communism  (1853),  p.  7,  where  Fourier’s  principle  of  "attraction” 
is  rejected  and  the  principle  of  "  community  of  goods  ”  is  as¬ 
serted  over  against  it.  The  two  systems,  it  is  explained,  begin 
at  opposite  ends.  Fourier  begins  "  with  industrial  organization 
and  physical  improvement,  expecting  that  a  true  religion  and  the 
true  relation  of  the  sexes  will  be  found  three  or  four  himdred 
years  hence.”  Noyes  begins  "  with  religion  and  reconciliation  of 
the  sexes,  and  expects  that  industrial  reform  and  physical  Im¬ 
provement  will  follow  ”  —  and  that  speedily.  This  is  said  over 
again  with  even  more  elaboration  and  emphasis  In  American  So¬ 
cialisms  (1870),  p.  630. 
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The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Oct.  1883,  p.  538.  “  It  argued  superior 
courage,”  he  says,  speaking  of  Albert  Brisbane’s  advocacy  of  Fou¬ 
rierism, —  “to  advocate  the  adoption  of  Fourier’s  system,  to  even 
a  limited  extent,  with  his  books  lying  before  the  world,  only  de¬ 
fended  by  the  thin  veil  of  the  French  language.  The  Stoic  said. 
Forbear;  Fourier  said.  Indulge.  Fourier  was  of  the  opinion  of 
St.  Evremond;  abstinence  from  pleasure  appeared  to  him  a  great 
sin.”  “  It  was  easy,”  he  says  again,  “  to  foresee  the  fate  of  this 
fine  system  in  any  serious  and  comprehensive  attempt  to  set  it 
on  foot  in  this  country.  As  soon  as  our  people  got  wind  of  the 
doctrine  of  marriage  held  by  this  master,  it  would  fall  at  once  into 
the  hands  of  a  lawless  crew,  who  would  flock  in  throngs  to  so  fair 
a  game,  and  like  the  dreams  of  poetic  people  in  the  flrst  outbreak 
of  the  old  French  Revolution,  so  theirs  would  disappear  in  a  slime 
of  mire  and  blood.” 

Fourier’s  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes  is  sufficiently 
explained  at  pp.  547  If.  of  the  very  illuminating  account  of  Fourier 
and  his  theories  by  Arthur  J.  Booth,  printed  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  for  1872  (vol.  xii.  pp.  530  ff.  and  673  ff.). 

'’^Cf.  the  statement  in  Charles  Nordhoff,  The  Communistic  So¬ 
cieties  of  the  United  States  (1878),  pp.  276-277;  also  EStlake, 
p.  90. 

'^The  general  situation  brought  it  about,  however,  as  ESstlake, 
p.  90,  naively  puts  it,  that  “  life  became  a  state  of  continuous  court¬ 
ship,”  both  women  and  men  seeking  always  to  attract  one  another. 

’^•Cf.  Nordhoff,  as  cited,  p.  276. 

As  cited,  p.  649. 

’’*Cf.  Nordhoff,  p.  276;  Estlake,  p.  54-65. 

'-^One  saving  clause  was  Indeed  admitted  in  his  regulations: 
“  persons  are  not  obliged,  under  any  circumstances,  to  receive  the 
attentions  of  those  whom  they  do  not  like”  (Nordhoff,  p.  276). 

Cf.  Bible  Communism,  chap,  iv.,  and  American  Socialisms, 
p.  632. 

Essay  on  Scientlflc  Propagation  (no  date),  pp.  32;  Nordhoff 
conjectures  “  about  1873  ”  for  its  date. 

’^An  odd  formal  Inconsistency  results  from  Noyes’s  Insistence, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  all  marriage  is  abolished  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  in  accordance  with  the  Saviour’s  dedaration  that  there 
shall  be  no  marriage  or  giving  in  marriage  in  it  (e.g.  The  Berean, 
p.  431),  and  his  equal  insistence  that  the  arrangements  in  his 
community  amounted  to  and  were  in  effect  a  binding  marriage  — 
only  a  “  complex,”  not  an  individual  marriage. 

'^American  Socialisms,  p.  639,  cf.  Hinds,  second  section,  p.  188. 

Bible  Communism,  p.  52. 

'"Amo'ican  Socialisms,  p.  625. 

“•/Wd.,  p.  628. 
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634. 

*”What  Is  said  in  Bible  Communism  (1853),  p.  201,  taken  from 
The  Circular,  for  1852,  is  scarcely  consistent  with  what  Is  said  In 
American  Socialisms  (1870),  pp.  628,  634,  and  is  probably  only  an 
unconsidered  apologetic  assertion. 

***In  Bible  Communism  (1853),  pp.  114  ff.,  we  find  a  distinct 
minimizing  of  the  sin  of  adultery. 

^“American  Socialisms,  p.  616. 

*“W.  A.  Hinds,  ed.  2,  pp.  169  ff.:  we  are  drawing  from  his  nar¬ 
rative. 

Spiritual  Magazine,  Oct.  15,  1847,  cited  by  Eastman,  pp.  185  f. 
Cf.  the  full  account  of  the  details  of  the  miracle  by  all  the  par¬ 
ticipants  in  it,  in  The  Spiritual  Magazine,  Sept.  15,  1847,  tran¬ 
scribed  by  Elastman,  pp.  187  ff. 

’“Mary  Cragin’s  name  should  not  be  passed  by  without  some 
notice.  The  accession  of  George  Cragin  and  his  wife  (with  a 
child)  to  Noyes’s  community  was  obviously  felt  by  Noyes  himself 
and  the  community  at  large  to  be  an  event  of  great  importance. 
Even  in  the  brief  account  of  the  Community  which  he  gives  in 
his  American  Socialisms  he  notes  It.  “  Gradually  a  little  school 
of  believers  gathered  around  him.  His  first  permanent  associates 
were  his  mother,  two  sisters,  and  a  brother.  Then  came  the  wives 
of  himself  and  his  brother,  and  the  husbands  of  his  sisters.  Then 
came  George  Cragin  and  his  family  from  New  York,  and  from 
time  to  time  other  families  and  individuals  from  various  places  ” 
(p.  615).  The  Cragins  are  the  only  persons  he  mentions  by  name. 
Similarly  Hinds-  (ed.  2,  p.  157),  after  mentioning  the  accession  of 
J.  L.  Skinner,  who  married  one  of  Noyes’s  sisters,  adds:  "  The 
next  important  accession  was  that  of  the  Cragin  family,  consisting 
of  George  Cragin  and  wife  and  child.  In  September,  1840.  Mr.  Cra¬ 
gin  had  been  a  merchant  of  New  York  City,  the  General  Publishing 
Agent  of  the  Advocate  of  Moral  Reform,  a  co-laborer  of  John  Mc- 
Etowell  in  reform  work,  and  a  revivalist  under  Chas.  G.  Finney. 
His  wife  had  been  a  teacher  and  a  Sunday  School  worker  in  New 
York  City,  and  a  zealous  revivalist.  Mr.  Noyes  never  had  more 
active  and  willing  helpers.”  We  are  not  told  here,  however,  the 
whole  story  or  that  part  of  it  which  connected  these  people  with 
Noyes.  This  part  is  that,  while  still  at  work  as  revivalists  in  New 
York,  they  became  perfectionists  and  accepted  Noyes  as  their 
leader.  Then  they  became  Inmates  of  the  house  at  Rondout  of 
Abram  C.  Smith,  a  fellow  perfectionist  of  Methodist  antecedents, 
who  owned  some  such  relation  as  their  own  to  Noyes.  'Then  Smith 
made  Mary  Cragin  his  “  Spiritual  Wife,”  or,  to  be  more  explicit, 
his  mistress.  Noyes,  in  accordance  with  his  custom  in  dealing 
with  such  cases,  disapproved  of  the  relation  and  sternly  rebuked 
Smith.  The  result  was  that  the  Cragins  found  their  way  into 
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Noyes's  community,  where  Mrs.  Cragin  occupied  the  position  of 
matron.  The  whole  sordid  story  was  told  at  great  length  by  Cra¬ 
gin  himself  In  the  Oneida  Circular  and  has  been  made  accessible 
to  all  by  being  reprinted  (Noyes  says,  "with  slight  alterations") 
in  Dixon’s  Spiritual  Wives.  The  facts  were,  however,  perfectly 
well  known  Independently  of  Cragin’s  narrative  (cf.  Eastman,  p. 
430).  It  seems  probable  that  It  Is  Mary  Cragin  whom  Asa  Mahan 
means  when  (Autobiography  [1851],  p.  239)  he  tells  of  a  "pro¬ 
fessedly  Christian  woman  ”  In  New  York,  In,  say  1835,  who  told 
him:  "  I  attend  church  not  from  any  good  I  expect  from  the  serv¬ 
ices,  but  as  an  example  to  others.  These  ministers  cannot  teach 
me;  I  understand  the  whole  subject  already."  She  had,  he  says. 
"  been  very  active  and  Influential  in  the  revivals."  "  Years  after 
that,”  he  adds,  "  I  heard  of  her  as  a  blubbering  Perfectionist,  prac¬ 
ticing,  it  was  believed,  the. abominations  of  the  sect.”  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  John  R.  McDowell  and  the  Advocate  of  Moral  Reform, 
perhaps  this  notice  by  D.  L.  Leonard  (The  Story  of  Oberlln  [1898], 
p.  72,  cf.  303)  will  be  enough:  "In  1830-4  McDowell  undertook  a 
well-meant  but  unwisely  conducted  work  In  behalf  of  fallen  women 
In  New  York,  which  soon  ended  In  failure  and  bitter  sorrow  to 
himself,  but  also  out  of  which  grew  a  wide  spread  and  lasting 
movement  for  ‘  moral  reform  ’  whose  equivalent  Is  found  In  our 
day  enfolded  in  the  phrase,  social  purity."  For  a  contemporary 
estimate  of  this  movement  and  its  methods,  see  an  article  on 
"  Moral  Reform  Societies  ”  in  The  Literary  and  Theological  Re¬ 
view,  for  Dec.  1836,  pp.  614  ff. 

Hinds  (ed.  2,  p.  170)  *  writes  thus:  "  EJvents  followed  this 
confession  in  quick  succession  of  such  a  character  as  to  convince 
those  making  it  that  the  heavens  had  approved  It,  and  welcomed 
them  Into  new  and  more  vital  relations  with  their  spiritual  su¬ 
periors,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  make  a  present  personal  appli¬ 
cation  of  Christ’s  promises  of  miraculous  power  to  those  who 
believe  In  Him.  Many  of  the  Putney  believers  testifled  that  they 
had  personally  experienced  miraculous  healing,  with  and  without 
the  laying  on  of  hands."  Thus,  as  late  as  1902,  it  was  still  claimed 
among  Noyes’s  followers  that  heaven  had  by  visible  testimonies 
set  Its  seal  of  approval  on  the  promiscuity  at  Putney! 

The  fullest  and  best  account  of  the  miracles  of  this  date  Is 
given  by  Eastman,  pp.  185  ff.;  cf.  also  Hinds  (ed.  2),  p.  170.  Also 
in  general  Nordhoff,  p.  272. 

Its  publication  was  suspended,  Nov.  23,  18+7.  We  say  sus¬ 
pended  because  it  was  soon  resumed  at  Oneida  Reserve.  Noyes 
himself  says  In  the  issue  of  Aug.  5,  1848  (Eastman,  p.  55):  "It 
is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  our  paper  at  Putney  was  a  resolution  passed  at  an  ‘  Indig¬ 
nation  meeting’  of  the  citizens  of  that  place,  denouncing  our 
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production  as  licentious,  and  requiring  an  immediate  stoppage  of 
our  press.” 

’^Eastman,  p.  58. 

Eastman  (pp.  35  ff.)  gives  a  full  account  of  the  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  Noyes,  and  prints  in  full  the  court  record. 

Noyes  and  his  friends  naturally  retorted  on  the  Putney  people 
with  abuse.  In  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Oneida  Associa¬ 
tion  (1850),  p.  23,  it  is  declared  that  Putney  does  not  present  “an 
average  specimen  of  the  civilization  of  the  country,”  and  “  the 
transactions  of  1847  ”  are  characterized  as  “  foolish,”  “  mean,” 
and  “  brutal.”  It  was  a  ground  of  great  congratulation  to  the 
Oneida  people  that  they  were  able  a  few  years  later  to  find  some 
sort  of  a  footing  in  Putney  again.  Hinds  (ed.  2,  pp.  170-171)  states 
the  facts  as  follows:  “  In  less  than  three  years  a  colony  commu¬ 
nity  was  established  at  Putney,  which*  was  maintained  there  for 
five  years,  free  from  every  disturbance,  and  many  regrets  were  ex¬ 
pressed  when  all  the  Community’s  property  there  was  sold  and  the 
final  exodus  of  the  Perfectionists  took  place.”  An  annotator  of 
the  pamphlet  called  The  Oneida  Community;  its  Relation  to  Or¬ 
thodoxy,  which  appears  to  have  been  published  about  1912,  Is  not 
contented  with  so  bare  a  statement.  We  read  (p.  14): — “The 
Inhabitants  of  Putney  —  ashamed  of  their  bigotry  and  coming  to 
appreciate  the  usefulness  and  exalted  moral  goodness  of  the 
Oneida  Community  —  soon  invited  them  back,  and  a  branch  of 
the  Community  thenceforth  existed  at  Putney  (as  at  other  places) 
for  some  years,  until  a  policy  of  concentration  absorbed  into  the 
parent  society  at  Oneida  all  the  branches  except  the  one  at  Wall¬ 
ingford  (Connecticut).” 

'**The  document  is  published  by  Eastman,  pp.  187-196. 

^  Edition  2,  p.  173.  The  language  of  the  call  seems  to  have  been 
“for  the  purpose  of  acquaintance,  acknowledgment  of  each  other, 
and  cooperation”  (Eastman,  p.  140). 

They  are  printed  in  full  in  Eastman,  p.  142;  and  the  first  part 
of  them  in  Hinds,  ed.  2,  pp.  173-174. 

‘“Hinds,  ed.  2,  p.  174. 

‘“Eastman,  p.  141.  , 

‘“Spiritual  Magazine,  Oct.  5,  1847,  as  quoted  by  Eastman,  p.  141. 

‘““On  the  same  day  that  the  exodus  from  Putney  commenced 
(Nov.  26,  1847),  practical  movements  were  being  made  by  Per¬ 
fectionists  of  the  same  faith  toward  the  formation  of  a  Commu¬ 
nity  at  Oneida,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  Putney  exiles  Joined  these 
brethren  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  March  the  Oneida 
Community  was  fully  organized”  (Handbook  of  the  Oneida  Com¬ 
munity  [1867],  p.  10). 

‘“Pp.  615-616. 

‘*‘“The  gathering  of  the  Community  of  Oneida  was  due  to  the 
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hospitable  invitation  of  Jonathan  Burt,  who  possessed  a  few  acres 
of  land  and  a  rude  saw-mill  on  Oneida  Creek  ”  (Oneida  Commu¬ 
nity:  1848-1901  [n.d.],  p.  6). 

•“Ed.  2,  pp.  175-176. 

’“/bid.,  p.  175. 

Hinds,  ed.  2,  p.  189.  Cf.  further  details  of  the  work  in  1868, 
American  Socialisms,  pp.  342  f. 

So  we  are  explicitly  told  in  an  annotation  to  the  extract  from 
F.  A.  Bisbee’s  article  on  “  Communistic  Societies  in  the  United 
States”  in  The  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  Dec.  1905,  printed 
in  G.  W.  Noyes’s  'The  Oneida  Community:  its  Relation  to  Ortho¬ 
doxy,  p.  15. 

’“He  himself  tells  us  (’The  Nation,  Sept.  11,  1879,  p.  173)  that 
his  father  accused  him  of  “Positivism”;  and  Estlake  (pp.  9ff.) 
confirms  this  by  telling  us  that  he  had  passed  “  beyond  the  palo 
of  certain  phases  of  Christianity.” 

'“Estlake,  p.  13. 

“'Feb.  20,  1879. 

’“As  quoted. 

’•Hinds,  ed.  2,  p.  197. 

’“He  died,  in  Niagara  Falls,  Canada,  April  13.  1866,  aged  74. 
He  was  nearly  68  when  he  retired  to  Canada. 

’“American  Socialist,  Aug.  28,  1879,  quoted  in  Estlake,  p.  36; 
cf.  Hinds,  ed.  2,  p.  202. 

’•August  28,  1879. 

’•How  the  matter  was  looked  at  within  the  community  may  be 
perceived  from  the  following  passage  from  A.  Estlake’s  book  (p.  45): 
“  'There  Is  no  law  under  which  the  Oneida  community  could  have 
been  interfered  with;  so  they  were  safe  from  any  action  under 
existing  statutes;  but  the  Presbyterian  Church,  led  on  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Meare  of  Hamilton  College,  who  for  years  had  been  an  un¬ 
swerving  foe  to  the  Community,  had  organized  a  movement,  with 
Bishop  Huntington  at  its  head,  to  obtain  special  legislation  against 
them  at  Albany.  If  Mears  had  succeeded,  it  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
jecture  how  a  band  of  unprincipled  lawyers  and  politicians  might 
have  robbed  our  members,  nor  to  what  extent  ruin  and  hardship 
might  have  been  entailed  upon  the  aged  and  children  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  was  the  leader’s  duty,  therefore,  to  protect  them  in 
the  beet  way  that  he  could.  Complications  had  arisen  within 
the  Community  that  rendered  the  task  more  difficult,  but  he 
completely  disarmed  the  opposition  from  without  by  a  graceful 
concession  to  public  prejudice,  and  then  prepared  himself  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  best  plans  that  could  be  devised  for  the  success¬ 
ful  winding  up  of  the  communistic  experiment,  —  a  windlng-up, 
which,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  had  become  inevitable.” 

’•This  was  fully  understood  in  the  Community,  and  in  the  pas- 
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sage  from  Estlake,  quoted  in  the  immediately  preceding  note,  is 
treated  as  intended.  In  winding  up  the  Community,  Noyes  chose 
this  method  so  as  to  obtain  time  and  freedom  for  winding  It  up 
to  the  best  advantage.  Cf.  Hinds,  ed.  2,  p.  205. 

‘"Hinds,  ed.  2,  p.  204. 

p.  206. 

‘"ElssaVs  on  Questions  of  the  Day  (ed.  2,  1894-),  pp.  8  ff. 

‘"He  has  discussed  the  matter,  e.g.,  in  the  forty-seventh  chapter 
of  his  American  Socialisms,  pp.  646-657. 

‘^•P.  655. 

“‘Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Day  (ed.  2,  1894),  p.  372. 

*”  Bible  Communism  (1853),  p.  83. 

“*/bid.,  p.  11. 

Noyes  himself  tells  us  (American  Socialisms,  p.  616)  that  the 
“  religious  theory  ”  of  the  Community  is  best  read  in  The  Berean 
(1847);  and  it  emerges  that  the  members  of  the  Community  looked 
upon  The  Berean  as  little  less  than  an  Inspired  book  (see.  e.g., 
Elastman,  p.  50).  There  is  an  excellent  account  of  Noyes’s  doc¬ 
trinal  system,  derived  from  The  Berean,  in  The  New  Englauder, 
vol.  vl.  (1845)  pp.  177-194  (by  J.  B.  Warren).  A  useful  account 
«f  it  will  be  found  also  in  Eastman,  pp.  309  ff. 

‘"Handbook  of  the  Oneida  Community  (1867), 

‘"Bible  Communism  (1853),  p.  7. 

‘“These  may  both  be  read  in  Eastman  as  cited,  pp.  309  ff.,  315  ff.; 
and  the  former  of  them  is  printed  in  C.  G.  Finney,  Lectures  on 
Systematic  Theology,  vol.  11.  (1847)  pp.  167  ff. 

‘"The  Perfectionist,  Feb,  22,  1848,  Eastman,  p.  315. 

‘"Bible  Communism  (1853),  p.  35. 

‘"Eastman,  p.  224. 

‘’“/bid.,  p.  324. 

‘“The  Berean,  p.  5;  Eastman,  p.  325, 

‘"“The  Holy  Spirit,”  he  says  (The  Berean.  p.  3),  “is  not  a 
distinct  person  but  an  emanation  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.” 

‘"The  Berean,  p.  488;  The  New  Englander,  as  cited,  p.  180. 

‘“Eastman,  p.  325. 

‘"/btd.,  p.  332. 

’“'The  Berean,  p,  57. 

‘"  The  Berean,  p.  96.  It  is  a  crotchet  in  his  doctrine  of  creation 
that  he  teaches,  on  the  ground  of  Heb.  xi.  3,  that  it  was  wrought 
by  faith  on  God’s  part.  His  motive  for  this  impossible  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  passage  was  apparently  to  escape  having  to  allow  that 
"  we  understand  by  faith.”  It  is  amazing  that  ’Thomas  C.  Upham 
repeats  this  absurd  exegesis  of  Heb.  xl,  3  (Divine  Union  [1857], 
pp.  32 ff.). 

‘"  The  Berean,  pp.  97  ff. 

‘"  In  struggling  with  his  incomplete  theodicy  Noyes  sometimes 
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speaks  of  a  necessity  being  laid  on  God  “by  the  existence  of  un¬ 
created  evil  ’’  to  permit  evil  to  Invade  His  creation.  He  does  noth¬ 
ing  to  show  in  what  such  a  necessity  is  grounded,  however,  except 
by  pointing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil. 
“*The  Berean,  pp.  104  ff. 

•“/bid.,  p  112.  •“/bid.,  p.  127.  ** Ibid.,  p.  149. 

'“/bid.,  p.  113.  ’“/bid.,  p.  122.  “•/bid.,  p.  149. 

•“/bid.,  p.  116.  ‘“/bid.,  p.  129.  “*/bid.,  p.  160. 

’“/bid.,  pp.  106 f.  •“/bid.,  p.  136. 

“•“The  second  coming,”  says  Noyes  (The  Berean.  p.  288),  “was 
an  event  in  the  spiritual,  not  in  the  natural  world.”  It  was  “  a 
spiritual  manifestation”  (Paul’s  Prize,  p.  10).  It  means  Christ’s 
"  coming  in  the  power  of  Judgment,  to  reckon  with,  reward  and 
punish  those  to  whom  He  delivered  the  gospel  at  his  first  com¬ 
ing”  (’The  Berean,  p.  276).  It  is  the  “day  of  Judgment  for  the 
primitive  church  and  the  Jewish  nation  ”  —  not  the  final  Judg¬ 
ment,  for  there  are  two  Judgments  corresponding  to  the  two  great 
human  families,  Jews  and  Gentiles.  “  The  Bible  describes  two 
dispensations  of  Christ,  two  resurrections,  two  Judgments,  one  of 
which  is  past  and  the  other  future”  (p.  33),  The  common  view, 
he  says,  sees  only  the  future  Judgment;  many  perfectionists  see 
only  the  past. 

167.  "•/bid.,  p.  173. 

« /bid. 

"•/bid.,  p.  176. 

"*  New  America,  vol.  li.  p.  227. 
"*  'The  Berean,  pp.  237  ff. 
"•/bid.,  p.  238,  note. 

"•/bid.,  pp.  142 ff. 

the  second  birth  is  said  to  be  a  state  of  com- 


“*  'The  Berean,  p. 
“•  /bid.,  pp.  162  ff. 
“•/bid.,  p  159. 
“•/bid.,  pp.  170 f. 
“•/bid.,  pp.  182 ff. 


622,  resuming  'The  Berean.  p.  155. 


“•/bid.,  p.  184. 

"•/bid.,  p.  187. 

"•/bid.,  p.  226,  e.g., 
plete  salvation  from  sin. 

"•/bid.,  p.  218. 

"•/bid.,  p.  178. 

*"  American  Socialisms,  p. 

"•The  Berean,  p.  255. 

"•Bible  Communism  (1853),  pp.  75 ff. 

"♦/bid.,  pp.  26  ff. 

"•American  Socialisms,  p.  633. 

"•/bid.,  p.  629,  summarizing  Bible  Communism. 

•"  American  Socialisms,  p.  636. 

"•’The  Perfectionist  of  Sept.  7,  1844,  quoted  by  Eastman,  pp. 
343  ff.  Eastman  gives  a  very  full  account  of  Noyes’s  teaching  on 
the  subject. 

"•For  what  follows  we  have  drawn  on  the  detailed  narrative  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison:  The  Story  of  His  Life  told  by  his  Chil¬ 
dren,  vols.  li.-lii.  (1885,  1889).  ’The  passages  drawn  upon  may  be 
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easily  turned  up  from  the  excellent  Indices.  The  narrative  is  fully 
documented  and  the  references  given.  A  brief  summary  account 
will  be  found  in  Goldwin  Smith’s  The  Moral  Crusade:  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  (1892),  chap.  ix. 

****  Noyes  made  the  freest  possible  use  of  the  press  for  the  expo¬ 
sition  and  propagation  of  his  theories.  He  maintained  a  period¬ 
ical  practically  continuously  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
career.  This  periodical  bore  successively  the  following  titles: 
The  Perfectionist  (1834),  The  Witness  (1836-43),  The  Perfectionist 
(1843-46),  The  Spiritual  Magazine  (1847-60),  The  Free  Church 
Circular  (1850-51),  The  Circular  (1861-71),  The  Oneida  Circular 
(1871-74),  The  American  Socialist  (from  1875).  Of  separate  pub¬ 
lications  emanating  from  the  community,  the  following,  most  of 
them  from  the  pen  of  Noyes  himself,  have  met  our  eye: — Paul  Not 
Carnal,  or  Christianity  Pull  Redemption  from  Sin,  exhibited  in  an 
exposition  of  Romans  viil.  7-25  (1834);  The  Way  of  Holiness;  a 
Series  of  Papers  published  in  The  Perfectionist  (1838);  Salvation 
from  Sin,  the  Elnd  of  (Christian  Faith  (Edition  seen,  1876,  but  often 
before);  The  Berean:  a  Manual  for  the  Help  of  those  who  Seek 
the  Faith  of  the  Primitive  Church  (1847);  Confessions  of  John 
H.  Noyes,  Part  First;  or  a  Confession  of  Religious  Experience 
(1849);  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Oneida  Association  (1849); 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Oneida  Association  (1850);  Third 
Annual  Report  of  the  Oneida  Association  (1851);  Bible  Commun¬ 
ism:  a  Compilation  from  The  Annual  Reports  and  other  Publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Oneida  Association  and  its  Branches,  presenting,  in 
connection  with  their  History,  a  Summary  View  of  their  Relig¬ 
ious  and  Social  Theories  (1853.  Noyes  uniformly  speaks  of  Bible 
Communism  as  published  in  1848:  the  edition  of  1853  is  the  only 
one  we  have  seen);  HandrBook  of  the  Oneida  Community,  with  a 
a  Sketch  of  its  Founder  and  an  Outline  of  its  Constitution  and 
Doctrines  (1867);  Male  Continence  (1872.  We  have  seen  only  the 
second  edition,  1877);  Essay  on  Scientific  Propagation  (n.d.);  His¬ 
tory  of  American  Socialisms  (1870);  Dixon  and  His  Cop)rists,  a 
Criticism  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Oneida  Ck)mmunity  in  “New 
America,”  "Spiritual  Wives”  and  Kindred  Publications  (1871); 
Home-Talks  by  John  Humphrey  Noyes,  edited  by  Alfred  Barton 
and  George  Noyes  Miller;  Paul’s  Prize  [reprint  of  a  Home  Talk 
by  J.  H.  Noyes]  (n.d.);  Hand-Book  of  the  Oneida  Community 
(1875);  Mutual  Criticism  (1876).  ’There  may  be  added  the  fol¬ 
lowing: — ^Falth  Facts:  or  a  Confession  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  the  Age  of  Miracles,  edited  by  George  Cragln  (1850);  Favorite 
Hymns  for  Community  Singing  (1855);  The  Trapper’s  Guide.  By 
S.  Newhouse  and  other  Trappers  and  Sportsmen  (1867);  Oneida 
Community  (booking,  or  a  Dinner  without  Meat,  by  Harriet  H. 
Skinner  (1873);  Oneida  Community:  1848-1901  (n.d.);  The  Oneida 
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Community:  its  relation  to  Orthodoxy:  being  an  outline  of  the 
Religious  and  Theological  Affinities  of  the  Most  Advanced  Expo*!- 
ment  in  applied  Ethics  ever  made  in  any  Age  or  Country.  By  G.  W. 
N[oyes],  a  member  of  the  Oneida  Community  from  Birth  (n.d.  but 
apparently  1912).  The  following  accounts  of  the  Oneida  Commu¬ 
nity  and  discussions  of  the  principles  involved,  seem  to  be  the  most 
worthy  of  note: — J.  P.  Warren,  “  Putney  Perfectionism,”  in  The 
New  Englander,  vol.  vl.  (April,  1848)  pp.  177-194.  An  excellent 
article.  Hubbard  Eastman,  Noyesism  Unveiled:  a  History  of  the 
Sect  self-styled  Perfectionists;  with  a  Summary  View  of  their 
Leading  Doctrines  (1849).  A  good  and  informing  book.  William 
Hepworth  Dixon,  New  America  (4th  ed.  1857),  vol  li.  pp.  208-282; 
Spiritual  Wives  (1868),  vol.  il.  pp.  292  ff.  Brilliant  and  informing, 
but  sensational  and  so  far  Inexact.  Goldwln  Smith,  Essays  on 
Questions  of  the  Day,  Political  and  Social  (2d  ed.  1894),  pp.  361- 
384;  “The  Oneida  Community  and  American  Socialism,”  reprinted 
from  The  Canadian  Monthly  of  Nov.  1874.  Charles  NordhofF,  The 
Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  States,  etc.  (1876),  pp.  257- 
301.  Good  account:  a  Bibliography,  pp.  428-429.  William  Alfred 
Hinds,  American  Communities  (1878),  pp.  117-140;  superseded  by 
revised  edition  enlarged  (1902),  pp.  144-213.  Hinds  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Oneida  (Community  from  an  early  date  and  writes  from 
its  standpoint  The  account  in  the  first  edition  is  negligible;  that 
in  the  second  is  good  and  informing.  Allan  Estlake,  The  Oneida 
Community.  A  Record  of  an  Attempt  to  carry  out  the  Principles 
of  Christian  Unselfishness  and  Scientific  Race-improvement  (1900). 
Estlake,  like  Hinds,  was  a  member  of  the  Community  and  writes 
from  its  standpoint;  but  his  work  is  Indefinitely  less  valuable  than 
Hinds’s.  Frederick  A.  Blsbee,  ”  Communistic  Societies  in  the  United 
States,”  in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  December,  1906.  The 
brief  biographical  notices  of  Noyes  in  Appleton’s  Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Biography,  vol.  iv.  p.  543,  and  The  American  Cyclopaedia 
of  American  Biography,  vol.  xi.  p.  238,  give  an  outline  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  career:  there  are  good  brief  accounts  of  the  Community  in 
the  New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopaedia  of  Religious  Knowledge,  vol. 
1.  p.  188  (by  W.  H.  Larrabee),  and  Hastings’s  Encyclopaedia  of 
Religion  and  Elthlcs,  vol.  Hi.  ri>-  785  f.  (by  R.  Bruce  Taylor).  See 
also  Otto  ZOckler,  in  Herzog-Hauck,  vol.  xv.  p.  130;  atnd  W.  Kdhler 
in  Schiele  und  Zscharnack,  vol.  iv.  p.  1356. 
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II. 

Once  seated  on  the  throne  of  all  Israel,  David  reverted 
to  the  policy  of  Moses.  He  realized  the  ideal  of  a  religious 
capital,  and  strengthened  it  by  making  it  identical  with 
the  capital  of  a  powerful  and  well-organized  kingdom. 
The  actual  choice  made  was  exceptionally  happy.  David 
captured  a  fortress  that  lay  in  the  territory  of  Benja¬ 
min,  Saul’s  tribe,  but  had  apparently  never  i passed  into 
Israelite  possession.'  Historically  David’s  capital  was  un¬ 
encumbered  by  any  inconvenient  traditions  of  any  former 
Israelite  rule.  As  it  had  never  been  national  territory,  no 
troublesome  questions  could  arise  in  connection  with  the 
expropriation  of  unwilling  Israelite  land  owners,  as  hap¬ 
pened  with  another  site  in  the  case  of  Naboth.  What  it 
was  in  Israel’s  affections,  and  what  it  was  thereafter  to 
become,  it  owed  solely  to  David  and  his  house.  Politically 
it  had  many  advantages.  It  was  suflBciently  central.  By 
giving  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  the  prestige  and  solid  ad¬ 
vantages  of  having  the  national  capital  situate  on  its  ter¬ 
ritory,  it  did  much  to  conciliate  the  portion  of  the  nation 
that  would  most  resent  the  change  of  dynasty.  And  yet 
tribalism  could  have  no  sway  in  it,  for  it  had  never  been 
incorporated  in  any  tribal  organization.  If  other  tribes 
might  feel  jealous  that  the  dynasty  came  from  Judah,  they 
could  have  no  corresponding  prejudice  against  the  capital. 
The  principle  embodied  in  its  choice  was  similar  to  that 
which  often  leads  to  the  selection  of  a  new  capital  in  ter¬ 
ritory  that  is  federalized  when  a  number  of  existing  states 
voluntarily  combine  in  a  new  federal  union.  By  its  situa¬ 
tion  on  the  main  mountain  range  of  the  country,  between 
the  two  great  rival  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  near  the 
‘See  BS,  Oct.  1919,  pp.  470  f. 
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highway  between  them,  Jerusalem  became  to  some  extent 
a  connecting  link,  even  as  it  had  previously  been  part  of 
the  hostile  barrier  that  separated  South  from  North.  Here 
again  we  see  Benjamin,  iu  the  choice  of  the  capital,  en¬ 
joying  the  benefit  of  the  mediating  position  given  to  it  by 
geography  and  its  inherent  weakness,  just  as  a  generation 
before  this  had  given  it  the  cro\ni.  The  military  strength 
of  the  new  capital  was  enormous.  Not  merely  was  the 
site  easily  defensible;  the  city  had  the  striking  advantage 
of  possessing  a  natural  spring  in  the  midst  of  an  arid 
region,  so  that  any  besieging  army  had  to  fight  against 
thirst,  while  the  defenders  were  relieved  of  anxiety  as  to 
their  water  supply.  Moreover,  it  lies  within  easy  reach 
of  the  head  of  a  valley  leading  .from  the  sea  along  which 
runs  the  modem  railway  from  the  coast.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  disadvantage  was  connected  with  some  of  its 
most  striking  advantages.  The  native  population  naturally 
did  not  share  in  the  historical  and  religious  reminiscences 
and  ideals  of  Israel,  and  the  prophet  Ezekiel  declares  in 
no  uncertain  language  that  this  ultimately  led  to  even 
worse  religious  abuses  than  those  that  prevaile<l  in  Sa¬ 
maria  and  Sodom  (xvi;  esp.  ver.  44  ff.). 

By  bringing  up  the  Ark  ^dth  due  ceremonial  and  solem¬ 
nity,  David  made  Jemsalem  the  religious  capital  to  the 
same  extent  as  Shiloh  had  been.  The  policy  of  giving  it  a 
magnificent  temple  which,  while  not  carried  into  execution 
till  the  next  reign,  had  its  inception  with  this  monarch, 
lent  additional  importance  to  the  position  of  religious  cap¬ 
ital.  David’s  conquests  removed  all  danger  from  hostile 
enclaves  or  foreign  oppressors,  and  his  building  and  mil¬ 
itary  operations  necessarily  imply  the  existence  or  con¬ 
struction 'of  good  roads  (2  S  v  9-12).'  The  creation  of  a 
considerable  empire,  of  which  Jerusalem  was  the  capital, 

'  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  In  that  age  the  king  was  the 
roadmaking  authority  (see  Nu  xx  17,  xxl  22,  and  Mesha’s  state¬ 
ment,  "I  made  the  highway  by  the  Amon,”  on  the  Moabite  stone). 
The  Hebrew  monarchy  did  much  to  Improve  the  means  of  commu¬ 
nication.  At  the  time  of  the  Invasion  the  Israelites  conquered  the 
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still  further  raised  the  importance  and  prestige  of  the  city. 
His  military  organization,  moreover,  included  a  bodyguard, 
which  to  a  great  extent  insured  the  safety  and  stability 
of  the  monarchy. 

David,  then,  gave  Israel  a  hereditary  national  dynasty, 
a  stable  central  goveniment,  a  great  religious  center,  a 
permanent  political  capital,  the  heritage  of  an  imperial 
age,  and,  apparently,  a  considerable  administrative  organ¬ 
ization.  We  are  given  lists  of  officials  holding  various 
offices,  though  our  information  does  not  explain  the  par¬ 
ticular  duties  attached  to  each.  They  are,  however,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  prove  the  broad  fact,  though  they  give  us  no 
knowledge  of  the  details.  No  previous  statesman  since 
Moses  had  rendered  any  service  at  all  comparable  to  his 
in  the  struggle  against  centrifugalism ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  come  within  a  very  little  of  winning  the  fight  and 
making  a  strong  national  unity  for  all  time. 

But  centrifugalism  w'as  scotched,  not  killed;  and  when 
the  scandals  of  his  private  life  and  .the  unhallowed  am¬ 
bition  of  Absalom  led  to  a  seditious  outbreak,  the  old 
wounds  began  to  bleed  again.  The  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
house  of  Saul  was  not  extinct  in  Benjamin  (2  S  xvi  5-8). 
Nor  does  David  seem  to  have  been  entirely  satisfied  as  to 
the  loyalty  of  SauPs  son,  for  he  deprived  him  of  half  of  his 
property  (xix  25-31  (24-30)).  In  addition  to  this  hostile 
feeling  of  the  partisans  of  the  fallen  dynasty,  the  national 
unity  was  badly  jarred  by  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  feud 
between  Judah  and  Israel.  The  narrative  gives  us  an  im¬ 
pression  both  of  the  rivalry  between  the  two  and  of  the 
king’s  personal  hold  on  Israel,  and  claims  through  blood 
on  Judah  (xix  9b-16  (8b-15)).  The  progress  of  the  quar¬ 
rel  is  also  vividly  depicted  (41-44  (40-43)  ).  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  two  currents  seem  to  have  coalesced.  The 

hill  country,  but  not  plains,  where  chariots  could  manoeuver;  but 
in  the  time  of  Solomon  the  roads  had  been  so  Improved  that  one 
at  least  of  his  cities  for  chariots  was  Zeredah  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(see  also  2  S  rv  1).  The  importance  of  this  in  the  struggle  for 
unity  must  not  be  overlooked. 
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feeling  of  Benjamin  poisoned  the  weapon  that  the  rivalrj" 
of  Judah  and  Israel  had  forged.  “We  have  no  portion  in 
David,  neither  have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse: 
every  man  to  his  tents,  O  Israel  ”  (see  xx  If.).  The  rebel¬ 
lion  was  suppressed,  but  not  before  David  had  realized 
that  it  contained  the  seeds  of  greater  trouble  than  Absa¬ 
lom’s  revolt  (xx  6). 

Moreover,  there  is  one  other  aspect  of  his  policy  that 
perhaps  has  a  bearing  on  our  subject.  We  have  seen 
that  the  rise  of  Israel  had  been  made  possible  by  the 
eclipse  of  the  great  powers.  David’s  conquests  had  now 
created,  in  regions  over  which  Egj’pt  had  once  exercised 
sovereignty,  a  monarchy  of  considerable  strength.  If  ever 
the  Southern  kingdom  should  again  seek  to  pursue  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  expansion,  or  even  of  aggression,  in  Asia,  it  would 
inevitably  become  hostile  to  the  Hebrew  power  and  would 
gladly  embrace  any  chance  of  weakening  it  by  internal 
divisions. 

Solomon  continued  his  father’s  centralizing  policy  and 
increase<l  and  perfected  the  civil  and  religious  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  "kingdom.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  only  of  his  policy  claim  attention.  Substan¬ 
tially  the  keynote  appears  to  have  been  magnificence.  He 
was  uiiwarlike,  and  sought  to  maintain  peace  by  mat¬ 
rimonial  alliances,  the  upkeep  of  a  powerful  and  well- 
equipped  force  (1  K  x  26,  2  Ch  i  14,  ix  25)  and  fortifica¬ 
tions  (1  K  ix  15,  17  ff.).  He  stimulated  trade  to  bring 
in  money;  and  the  peace  and  wealth  he  obtained  by  these 
means  were  utilizeil  to  carry  out  a  huge  building  pro¬ 
gram,  and  to  support  an  enormous  royal  establishment. 
For  these  ends,  too,  he  levied  immense  exactions  in  labor  ‘ 
and  in  kind  from  his  Israelite  subjects  as  well  as  from  the 
Canaanites  (1  K  ix  21).  The  improved  organization  of 
which 'we  read  in  1  K  iv  was  designer!  for  the  same  end. 

*  The  statement  of  1  K  ix  22,  2  Ch  vili  9,  that  no  forced  levy  was 
made  from  the  Israelites  conflicts  with  1  K  v  13  ff.,  xii  4,  and  with 
the  fact  that  Jeroboam  was  over  the  levy  of  the  house  of  Joseph 
(xi  28). 

Vol.  LXXVIII.  Nos.  311  and  312.  9 
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As  it  departed  in  some  respects  from  the  purely  tribal 
division,  it  may  have  had  a  slight  tendencj’^  to  counteract 
tribalism ;  and  the  improvements  in  the  means  of  commu¬ 
nication,  the  stimulus  given  to  pilgrimages  by  the  splendor 
of  the  Temple  and  capital,  and  the  enforced  traveling  of 
the  labor  levies,  with  their  consequent  acquaintance  with 
other  districts  than  their  own,  all  tended  towards  strength¬ 
ening  the  national  unity.  But  these  were  much  more  than 
outweighed  by  the  oppressive  nature  of  Solomon’s  exac¬ 
tions.  He  imposwl  on  the  people  greater  burdens  than 
they  couM  tolerate.  The  contributions  of  revenue  and 
service  which  were ,  the  inevitable  price  of  the  monarchy 
had  formed  the  burden  of  the  objection  raised  to  its  insti¬ 
tution.  Whether  or  not  we  regard  1  S  viii  11-18  as  col¬ 
ored  by  later  experience,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  any  form  of  national  organization  and  provision  for 
safety  could  only  be  obtained  by  paying  the  cost,  and  that 
many  minds  would  object  to  it  on  that  ground.  Solomon, 
however,  went  far  beyond  what  was  necessary  or  reason¬ 
able,  and  by  his  magnificence  seems  to  have  laden  the 
people  too  heavily.  This  is  made  the  ground  of  complaint 
in  the  next  reign.  The  narrative  of  1  K  xi  lays  stress  on 
two  other  factors:  first,  that  Solomon  loved  many  strange 
women;  and,  secondly, > that  he  was  unfaithful.  But  the 
first  of  these  is  an  objection  of  later  times,  for  the  Law 
never  prohibits  unions  with  Egyptians,  Moabites,  Ammon¬ 
ites,  Edomites,  or  Zidonians.  Intermarriage  with  the  Hit- 
tites  of  Canaan  is  prohibited  by  Dt  vii.  As  we  have  seen,' 
the  Mosaic  provisions  were  strictly  limited  to  what  was 
necessary.  It  appears  further  that  Jeroboam  had  married 
an  Eg\'ptian  wife.^  Nevertheless,  his  candidature  in  the 
next  reign  enj'oyed  some  prophetic  support.  We  may 
therefore  take  this  i  objection  to  be  the  work  of  a  later  age. 
Again,  while  Solomon’s  religious  infidelity  may  have  alien¬ 
ated  some  support,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  in- 

^  Supra,  p.  209. 

*For  proofs  of  this  and  other  statements  that  are  not  supported 
by  the  Hebrew,  8«»e  Appendix, 
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fluence  in  causing  the  schism;  and  certainly  the  breaking 
oflf  of  the  northern  tribes  led  to  permanent  religious  de¬ 
terioration. 

A  more  dangerous  result  of  the  policy  was,  however,  the 
accumulation  of  great  treasure  in  Jerusalem.  We  have 
already  noted  the  fact  that  the  creation  of  a  fairly  pow¬ 
erful  state  in  Palestine  constituted  a  barrier  against  an 
Egyptian  irruption  into  Asia.  That  would  be  a  reason  for 
to  try  to  weaken  it;  and  if  this  could  be  effected, 
a  plundering  raid  promisetl  to  be  a  lucrative  undertaking. 
During  Solomon’s  reign  there  was  a  change  of  dynasty  ^ 

'Attempts  have  been  made  to  Identify  Shishak  I.  with  the 
Pharaoh  who  gave  Solomon  his  daughter  and  captured  Gezer. 
It  Is  priMid  facie  improbable  that  Shishak,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Solomon’s  younger  contemporary,  Jeroboam,  should  have  been  the 
father-in-law  of  the  older  king,  and  the  chronological  difficulties 
disprove  the  theory.  From  1  K  xlv  25  we  know  that  Shishak  In¬ 
vaded  in  the  5th  year  of  Rehoboam.  In  the  Silslleh  quarry  is  a 
stele  containing  an  inscription  from  which  it  appears  that,  in 
the  21st  year  of  his  reign,  Shishak  gave  instructions  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  Karnak  monument  on  which  his  record  of  the  event 
appears.  At  the  very  outside,  therefore,  he  cannot  have  been 
reigning  contemporaneously  w’ith  Solomon  for  more  than  16 
years,  and  the  period  may  well  have  been  much  less.  H.  R.  Hall 
(Ancient  History  of  the  Near  East,  +th  ed  [1919],  p.  439)  thinks 
it  was  about  12  years. 

The  length  of  Solomon’s  reign  is  unknown,  for  the  40  years 
of  1  K  xl  42  is  not  an  arithmetical  number.  'The  building  of  the 
Temple  began  in  his  4th  year,  the  completion  of  that  and  his  own 
palace  occupied  rather  more  than  20  years  (20  years  according  to 
1  K  ix  10),  but  the  building  of  the  Temple  really  occupied  7V4 
years  (vi  1.  37  f.),  and  his  own  house  13  years  (vii  1).  The  build¬ 
ing  of  Millo  was  subsequent  (lx  24),  and  apparently  also  the  other 
building  activities  with  which  Jeroboam  is  associated.  Some 
considerable  time  must  therefore  be  allowed  between  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  house  built  for  Pharaoh’s  daughter  (ix  24)  and  the 
end  of  the  reign.  She,  however,  had  been  accommodated  in  the 
city  of  David  ,(ili  1)  for  some  previous  period,  while  the  great 
buildings  were  being  completed;  and  her  own  house  cannot  even 
have  been  planned  before  the  alliance  was  contracted.  Moreover, 
the  building  of  Clezer  w'as  necessarily  subsequent  to  this  (ix  16). 
We  know  that  the  first  four  items  of  the  list  of  Solomon’s  build- 
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in  Egypt,  and  the  new  Pharaoh,  Sheehonk  I.  (the  Biblical 
Shishak  or  Shushak),  was  an  enterprising  Libyan  soldier. 
It  win  appear  in  the  sequel  that  he  did  not  fail  to  utilize 
the  opportunities  presented  to  him  by  the  weak  points  in 
Solomon’s  policy  and  the  personal  factors  that  came  into 
play  after  his  death. 

Our  books  of  Kings  have  been  much  edited,  and  Greek 
translations  seem  to  have  been  made  of  successive  Hebrew 
editions.  Side  by  side  with  a  narrative  of  the  schism  that 
substantially  agrees  with  our  present  Hebrew  text,  some 
of  our  Greek  authorities  have  preserved  a  portion  of  an 
older  translation.  This  gives  a  widely  different  account 
of  the  material  events,  and  enables  us  .to  see  where  the 
truth  lies.  A  rendering  of  it  and  a  discussion  of  the  main 
points  of  difference  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  The 
historical  results  that  flow  from  that  discussion  are  here 
assumed. 

logs  in  ix  15,  17,  are  in  chronological  order,  and  this  raises  the 
presumption  that  the  others  may  be.  As  Shlshak  was  a  usurper, 
he  will  hardly  have  been  in  a  position  to  attack  Gezer  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  seizure  of  power.  These  considerations,  taken 
together,  show  that  the  time  is  insufficient  to  allow  of  all  the 
activities  that  must  be  placed  between  Solomon’s  marriage  and 
death.  The  fair  Inference  from  the  Hebrew  narrative'  is  that 
Solomon  married  the  Egyptian  princess  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
his  reign,  not  in  the  later. 

Whether  Shlshak  attacked  Israel  as  well  as  Judah  is  uncertain. 
It  is  not  so  stated  in  1  K;  but  his  Karnak  Inscription  gives  a 
list  of  towns  and  localities  he  is  said  to  have  plundered,  and  this 
includes  a  number  of  Israelite  items.  The  trustworthiness  of  this 
list  in  this  respect  is  upheld  by  some,  but  Impugned  by  others. 
No  decisive  argument  can  be  adduced,  but  personally  I  lean 
towards  the  view  of  those  who  accept  the  invasion  as  historical, 
and  connect  the  removal  of  Jeroboam’s  capital  from  Shechcm  to 
Penuel  (1  ,K  xii  25)  with  the  Egyptian  danger.  ^It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  notice  of .  1  K  xiv  25  f.  is  a  portion  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  that  is  based  on  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and 
consequently  would  not  naturally  deal  with  the  non-Judaean  por¬ 
tion  of  a  Pharaoh’s  campaign.  On  the  other  hand,  Jeroboam’s 
reign  is  treated  admost  entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  religion. 
Hence  the  silence  of  Kings  appears  to  be  no  argument  for  ques¬ 
tioning  the  reality  of  the  invasion. 
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•  The  schiRm  was  the  result  of  the  conjunction  of  four 
factors:  (1)  the  old  centrifugalism,  flowering  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  Ephraim,  Joshua’s  tribe,  which  even  in  the  perioil 
of  the  Judges  had  considered  the  lead  its  birthright;  (2) 
the  oppressive  policy  of  Solomon,  with  its  unreasonable  de¬ 
mands  for  forced  service  and  excessive  taxation;  (3)  the 
personal  equation,  a  half-foreign  boy  in  his  teens  being 
pitted  against  the  ripe  maturity  of  the  ablest  Israelite  of 
his  age,  who,  while  of  the  lowest  birth,  was  yet  the  son 
of  tin  Ephraimite  mother;  and  (4)  the  support  of  Egypt 
cunningly  given  to  a  blow  directed  against  the  weakest 
point  in  the  national  armor. 

Jeroboam  was  the  son  of  an  Ephraimite  woman  of 
loose  character.  By  sheer  force  of  ability  he  had  risen  to 
a  high  post  under  Solomon.  He  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
Ephraimite  corvee,  and  had  fortified  Zeredah  in  Mount 
Ephraim  and  also  executed  other  important  works  for  the 
king.  He  had  abused  his  position  to  aim  at  the  kingdom. 
Solomon  therefore  sought  to  slay  him;  but  Jeroboam  es¬ 
caped  to  Egypt,  where  Shishak  receive<l  him  into  favor, 
and  gave  him  an  Egj'ptian  princess  of  preeminent  rank  to 
wife.  On  Solomon’s  death  he  returned.  While  we  are  not 
expiessly  informed  that  Shishak  gave  him  material  assist¬ 
ance,  that  seems  to  follow  necessarily  from  the  facts.  The 
husband  of  an  important  Egj’ptian  princess  would  doubt¬ 
less  go  provided  with  sufficient  means  to  enable  him  to 
accomplish  his  purpose.  He  threw  himself  into  Zeredah, 
gathered  his  own  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  constructed  a  for¬ 
tification.  Subsequently  he  summoned  the  other  tribes  to 
Shechem,  whither  Rehoboam,  a  boy  of  16,  also  repaired. 
The  people  made  representations  to  the  king  as  to  the 
intolerable  nature  of  the  bunlens  imposeil  by  Solomon, 
and  promised  their  allegiance  conditionally  on  his  giving 
them  relief.  The  elders  of  the  people  advised  acceptance, 
but  the  king’s  playmates  suggested  an  insolent  answer 
that  acconled  better  with  his  childish  disposition.  That 
provoked  the  old  retort  of  Sheba :  “  We  have  no  share  in 
David,  neither  have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse;  to 
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thy  tents,  O  Israel,  for  this  man  is  not  fit  for  a  ruler  or 
a  leader.”  Judah  and  Benjamin  alone  remained  true  to 
the  dynasty.  “  Is  fecit  cui  profuit  ”  —  the  leader  of  the 
rebellion  became  king  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  Pharaoh  who 
had  aided  ^him  gained  rich  plunder  some  four  years  later 
by  invading  the  southern  and  probably  also  the  northern 
kingdom,  and  his  country  was  permanently  relieved  of  the 
danger  of  a  powerful  state  near  its  Asiatic  frontier. 

Was  the  schism  inevitable,  or  could  it  have  be(*n  pre¬ 
vented?  The  theory  of  1  K  xii  15  that  it  was  a  thing 
brought  about  by  God  is  not  sustained  by  the  earlier  text, 
and  our  judgment  must  be  formed  on  an  estimate  of  the 
historical  factbrs  at  work.  There  are  four  reasons  for 
holding  that  with  a  little  more  wisdom  the  calamity  could 
have  been  preventetl:  (1)  While  the  centrifugal  force  was 
always  very  strong,  a  wise  policy  had  succeeded  in  so  con¬ 
ciliating  Benjamin  that,  though  it  had  lost  the  kingship, 
and  had  at  one  time  been  far  from  loyal  (2  S  xx,  etc.),  it 
remained  faithful  to  the  house  of  David  at  this  supreme 
hour.  It  is  true  that  the  same  steps  could  not  have  been 
taken  in  dealing  with  Ephraim;  but  had  the  king  had  an 
Ephraimite  consort,  and  had  his  mother  come  from  some 
powerful  family  of  that  tribe,  instead  of  being  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Nahash,  the  feeling  of  the  Ephraimites  might 
well  have  been  different.  (2)  At  the  time  of  the  schism  the 
julk  of  the  Israelites  hardly  seem  to  have  desired  it.  They 
were  driven  to  it  by  the  policy  of  Solomon  and  the  imma¬ 
turity  of  his  successor.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
their  promise  to  serve  Rehoboam  if  he  would  lighten  their 
burden  was  not  made  in  good  faith;  and  the  elders,  who 
were  in  the  best  position  to  judge,  advised  acceptance. 
(3)  According  to  xii  24y  (LXX)=xii  23,  Rehoboam  re¬ 
tained  a  remnant  of  the  people  in  addition  to  the  two 
tribes.  This  points  to  the  existence  of  a  loyal  element  in 
Israel  outside  the.se  tribes,  even  after  the  crowning  blun¬ 
der.  (4)  Jeroboam’s  apprehensions  (1  K  xii  26)  as  to  a 
return  to  the  house  of  David  witness  to  the  strength  of 
the  national  feeling. 
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Centrifugal  ism  was  the  old  enemy;  and  it  was  inevitable 
that,  sooner  or  later,  a  large  tribe  like  Ephi-aiin  should 
throw  up  a  leader  who  would  be  incomparably  abler  than 
the  contemporary  head  of  the  Davidic  dynasty.  That  such 
a  man  should  aspire  to  the  throne  was  not  unnatural,  but 
it  was  by  no  means  inevitable  that  there  should  be  a  con¬ 
juncture  of  all  tlie  other  circumstances.  No  such  serious 
consequences  would  have  ensued  had  the  foreign  pressure 
been  as  strong  as  it  usually  was,  and  had  it  followed 
the  custoinarj"  channel.  Whether  Shishak  would  have 
undertaken  his  campaign  if  the  kingdom  had  remained 
undivided  we  cannot  now  sjiy;  and  accordingly  not  too 
much  can  be  built  on  the  probability  that  if  the  schism 
had  been  averted  for  a  few  years  the  Egyptian  danger 
would  have  ])i*evented  it,.  But  in  the  north  Aram  was  a 
rising  jmwer,  and  a  collision  with  Israel  was  inevitable 
sooner  or  later.  Once  the  Syrian  wars  liad  begun,  the 
northeni  tribes  woubl  have  had  the  strongest  i*eason  for 
maintaining  the  union,  while  every  year  would  have  tight¬ 
ened  the  bonds  of  national  and  religious  unit^’.  At  the 
worst  there  would  , have  been  a  change  of  dynasty. 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  in  those  days  that  a  king  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  the  throne  at  16  should  be  free  of  all  control. 
This  is  a  matter  in  which  experience  has  taught  wisdom, 
and  few  modern  communities  would  so  order  their  consti¬ 
tutions  as  to  leave  their  fate  in  the  hands  of  a  headsti*ong 
boy.  And  in  the  absence  of  modem  constitutional  de¬ 
vices  it  was  not  easy  to  give  Ephraim  a  sufficient  share  in 
the  government  to  avoid  all  danger  of  friction.  But  the 
matrimonial  policy  of  Solomon  was  directe<l  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  every  power  except  his  own  subjects,  and  the 
pres.sure  of  his  levies  and  taxes  far  exceeded  what  would 
have  been  imposed  by  a  wise  and  patriotic  statesmanship. 
Judged  even  by  contemporarj'  standards,  it  would  seem 
that  the  errors  of  Solomon’s  policy  imust  be  held  largely 
responsible  for  the  untoward  issue  of  the  long  conflict  and 
the  final  though  partial  triumph  of  centrifugalism. 
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APPENDIX 

Ill  the  following  discussion,  M  stands  for  the  Massoretic 
(or  Received)  Hebrew  text;  S,  jfor  the  LXX.  Immediately 
after  1  K  xii  24  in  M,  B  and  some  other  authorities  of  S 
have  a  long  passage  that  does  not  occur  in  M  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form.  It  comes  from  a  Greek  translation  of  an  earlier 
edition  of  Kings.  The  rend<»ring  below  follows  the  ^text 
of  B  (except  where  otherwise  stated)  and  the  numbering 
of  the  Cambridge  editions.  Where  M  has  a  similar  state¬ 
ment,  the  reference  is  added  in  brackets:  in  a  number  of 
cases  .square  brackets  []  denote  that  the  cori'esponding 
passage  in  M  contains  something  material  that  is  not 
found  in  S:  passages  found  in  S  only  are  in  parentheses 
( ) :  substantial  differences  in  statements  of  fact  are  ital¬ 
icized.  No  notice  is  taken  of  some  small  variations  of 
reading  that  are  not  material  from  the  historical  point  of 
view.  But  this  system  is  ,not  carried  through  with  abso¬ 
lute  uniformity,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  jsome  passages 
where  the  rewriting  makes  it  impracticable. 

In  regard  to  the  names  the  familiar  forms  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible  are  substituted.  S  presents  varieties  due  to 
three  causes:  (a)  differences  of  transliteration;  (b)  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  iinpunctuated  Hebrew 
consonantal  text;  and  (c)  differences  in  the  consonantal 
reading.  Of  these  classes,  (c)  alone  represents  true  text¬ 
ual  differences.  Thus  the  name  of  a  place  is  Zeredah  in 
EV,  but  Sareira  in  S.  Allowing  for  (a)  and  (b),  the  only 
case  of  (c)  is  the  difference  between  T  and  Similarly 
the  variation  in  ,the  name  of  Jeroboam’s  mother  is  at  bot¬ 
tom  the  difference  between  V  and  x.  Even  if  we  were  able 
to  prove  which  of  these  forms  are  right,  it  would  not  help 
us  in  judging  the  comparative  historical  value  of  S  and  M ; 
for,  obviously,  an  account  that  was  superior  in  substance 
might  have  suffered  corruption  in  small  matters  of  this 
kind.  But  in  point  of  fact  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  correct  forms.  In  these  circumstances  the  easiest 
plan  appears  to  be  to  adhere  to  the  forms  with  which  the 
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I'eader  is  familiar,  and  not  to  distract  his  attention  from 
the  important  historical  questions  involved  by  introduc¬ 
ing  these  minute  points  of  discrepancy. 

24a  And  (king)  Solomon  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was 
buried  (with  his  fathers)  in  the  city  of  David  [] :  and 
Rehoboam  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead  (in  Jerusalem) 
[xi  43].  He  was  sixteen  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign, 
and  he  reigned  twelve  years  in  Jerusalem  [] :  and  his 
mother’s  name  was  Naamah  (daughter  of  Hanun,  son  of 
Nahash,  king  of)  Ammon  [xiv  21] ;  (and  he  did  that  which 
was  evil  before  the  Lord,  and  walked  not  in  the  way  of 
David  his  father). 

24b  And  there  was  a  man  from  Mount  Ephraim  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  Solomon,  and  his  name  was  Jeroboam  [],  and  his 
mother’s  name  was  Zeruah,  a  harlot  [xi  26a],  and  Solomon 
made  him  tally-master  [perhaps=M’s  “gave  him  charge”] 
over  []  the  levies  [EV  “labour”]  of  the  house  of  Joseph 
[xi  28b].  (And  Solomon  built  [or  “he  built  for  Solomon,” 
which  is  clearly  the  reading  of  other  S  texts,]  Zeredah 
which  is  in  Mount  Ephraim,  and  he  had  three  hundred 
chariots  of  horses;)  he  [outo9  emphatic]  built  Millo  (with 
the  levies  of  the  house  of  Ephraim) ;  {he  [otro?  emphatic]) 
inclosed  [  ]  the  city  of  David  [  ]  [xi  27b],  and  ha  was 
exalting  himself  over  the  kingdom  [xi  26b]. 

24c  Solomon  sought  therefore  to  kill  him :  but  he  took 
fright  and  fled  [  ]  unto  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  and  was 
with  him  until  the  death  of  Solomon  [xi  40]. 

24d  And  Jeroboam  [  ]  heard  in  Egypt  [xii  2a]  (that 
Solomon  was  dead,  and  he  spake  in  tlie  ears  of  Shishak 
king  of  Egypt,  saying).  Let  me  depart,  that  I  may  go  to 
mine  own  country  [xi  21b] ;  (And  Shishak  said  to  him. 
Ask  what  thou  wilt,  and  I  will  give  it  to  thee). 

24e  (Now  Shishak  had  given  to  Jeroboam  Ano  ^  the  sis¬ 
ter  of  Tahpenes  [S  here,  and  in  xi  20  f.,  “  Thekemeiua  ”], 
the  elder  of  his  wife  to  him  to  wife  ’ ;  she  was  the  great 
one  *  among  the  daughters  of  the  king,  and  she  bare  to  Jero¬ 
boam  Abijah  his  son)  [contrast  xi  20]. 

’  I  have  preserved  the  confused  order  of  the  original,  and  the 
doublets  “  to  Jeroboam  ...  to  him,”  which  show  that  the  text 
had  been  glossed.  [Duplicate  superior  figures  indicate  limits. — 
Editor.] 

*  Perhaps  a  translation  of  some  title;  v.l.  f/e)a\y?,  “was  great,” 
for  h  /Mya\rf. 
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24f  (And  Jeroboam  said  to  Shishak,  Let  me  depart  iu 
any  wise  that  I  may  go.  And  Jeroboam  went  out  from 
Egypt,  and  came  to  Zeredah  ^  which  is  in  Mount  Ephraim ; 
and  all  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  gathered  together  there;  and 
Jeroboam  built  there  a  rampart.) 

24g  And  [  ]  his  child  fell  sick  [xiv  1]  (with  a  veiy 
grievous  sickness;  and  Jeroboam  went  to  inquii*e  about 
the  child),  and  he  said  to  (Ano)  his  wife,  Arise,  (go)  [  ] ; 
(inquire  of  God  concerning  the  child,  whether  he  shall  re¬ 
cover  from  his  sickness)  [xiv  2a]. 

24h  (Now  there  was  a  man  in)  Shiloh  (and  his  name 
was)  Ahijah  (,  and  he  was  sixty  years  old,  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord  was  with  him)  [  ]  [xiv  2b].  (And  Jeroboam 
said  to  his  wife,! Rise)  and  take  with  thee  (for  the  man  of 
God)  [  ]  loaves,  and  cracknels  (for  his  children  and  a  bunch 
of  grapes),  and  a  cruse  of  honey  []  [xiv  3]. 

24i  Ami  the  woman  arose  []  (and  took  ^  with  her  loaves, 
and  two  cracknels,  and  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  a  cruse  of 
honey  for  Ahijah^).  Aojc  the  inan  was  old,  and  his  cues 
were  dim  so  that  he  could  not  see  [xiv  4a]. 

24k  (And  she  rose  up  from  Zeredah,  and  went;  and  it 
came  to  pass  as  she  entered  the  city  to  Ahijah  the  Shilonite 
that  Ahijah  said  to  his  servant.  Go  out,  1  pray  thee,  to 
meet  Ano  the  wife  of  Jeroboam,  and  thou  shalt  say  unto 
her.  Come  in  and  tarrj"  not,  for  thus  saith  the  Lonl,  Evil 
do  I  send  on  thee.) 

241  (And  Ano  went  in  to  the  man  of  God,  and  Ahijah 
said  to  her.  Why  hast  thou  brought  me  loaves,  and  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  and  cracknels,  and  a  cruse  of  honey?  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Behold  thou  shalt  depart  from  me,  and  it 
shall  be  that  as  thou  enterest  the  gate  into  Zeredah,  thy 
maidens  shall  come  out  to  meet  thee,  and  shall  say  to  th(*e. 
The  child  is  dead.)  [Contrast  xiv  12.] 

24m  (For)  thus  saith  the  Lord  [], 'Behold  I  will  cut  off 
from  Jeroboam  every  man  child  []  [xiv  7-10] ;  and  (it 
shall  be  that)  him  that  dieth  of  Jeroboam  in  the  city  shall 
the  dogs  eat,  and  him  that  dieth  in  the  field  shall  the  fowls 
of  the  air  eat  []  [xiv  11].  ^And  the  child  shall  be  mourned  * 
(Alas,  Lord!)  []  because  in  him  there  was  found  some 
good  thing  toward  the  Lord  []  [xiv  13]. 

24n  And  the  woman  []  departed  (when  she  heard  this) 

‘  B  The  land  of,  THN  for  THN. 

*HP  71  omits  these  words. 

*  Or  “  and  the  children  shall  mourn.” 
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[] ;  (and  it  came  to  pass)  as  she  entered  Zeredah  that  the 
child  died  [xiv  17]  (and  the  sound  of  mouiming  came  forth 
to  meet  her). 

(And  Jeroboam  went  to  Shechem,  which  is  in  Mount 
Ephraim,  and  gathered  together  there  the  tribes  of  Israel) 
and  Rehoboam  (son  of  Solomon)  went  up  thither  [] 
[xii  1]. 

24o  And  the  tvord  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Shemaiah,  the 
Enlamite,  saying,  Take  for  thyself  a  new  garment  tchich  has 
not  been  dipped  in  water,  and  rend  it  into  twelve  pieces; 
and  thou  shalt  give  to  Jeroboam,  and  say  to  him.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Take  for  thyself  ten  ^  pieces  []  (to  clothe 
thyself.  And  Jeroboam  took  them;  and  Shemaiah  said, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Over  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  [Lucian 
adds  “  thou  shalt  reign  ”])  [cp.  xi  29-39]. 

24p  And  the  people  said  unto  Rehoboam  (son  of  Solo¬ 
mon),  Thy  father  made  our  yoke  grievous  (and  made  griev¬ 
ous  the  foml  for  his  table)  :  now  therefore  make  (it)  [] 
lighter  (upon  I  us),  and  we  will  serve  thee  [xii  3f.].  And 
(Rehoboam)  said  to  the  people  [],  Yet  three  days  []  (and 
I  will  return  you  answer)  []  [xii  5]. 

24q  And  Rehoboam  said.  Bring  in  to  me  the  elders  [] 
that  I  may  take  counsel  with  them  what  answer  I  shall 
return  to  the  people  (on  the  third  day.  And  Rehoboam 
spake  in  their  ears  according  as  the  people’s  message  to 
him  was).  And  the  elders  of  the  people  said,  ^Thu-s  hath 
the  people  spoken  unto  thee^  [cp.  xii  6f.]. 

24r  But  Rehoboam  forsook  their  counsel  [],  (and  it  was 
not  pleasing  in  his  sight) ;  and  he  sent  and  brought  [] 
them  that  were  grown  up  with  him  [  ],  and  said  to  them, 
^  Thus  and  thus  was  the  peoples  message  to  me.  And  [] 
they  that  ^were  grown  up  with  him  said  [  ],  Thus  shalt 
thou  speak  to  the  people  (saying).  My  little  finger  is 
thicker  than  my  father’s  loins:  []  my  father  chastised  you 
with  whips,  but  I  will  rule*  vou  with  scorpions  [cp.  xii 
8-11]. 

248  (And  the  thing  was  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Reho¬ 
boam),  and  he  answered  the  people  []  as  they  (that  were 

‘  B,  “  twelve.” 

*  There  are  several  variants,  but  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  re¬ 
store  the  exact  text  till  the  materials  of  the  larger  Cambridge  LXX 
are  available. 

•B,  TO  0^0,"  the  same  things,”  for  ravra. 

*  Or  ”  strike  ”;  unlike  M,  S  does  not  repeat  ”  chastise.” 
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grown  up  with  him,)  the  boys,  counselled  him  []  [cp.  xii 
12-15]. 

24t  And  all  the  people  spoke  like  one  man  ea>ch  to  his 
neighbour,  and  all  shouted  aloud,  saying.  We  have  no  por¬ 
tion  in  David,  neither  have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of 
Jesse:  to  thy  tents,  O  Israel;  (for  this  man  is  not  fit  for 
a  ruler  or  a  leader)  []  [cp.  xii  16,  2  S  xx  1]. 

24u  (And  the  people  dispersed  from  Shechem)  and  de¬ 
parted  (each)  to  his  tent  [cp.  xiii  6b].  But  []  Rehoboam 
persisted  and  departed  and  got  him  up  to  his  chariot  and 
entered  Jerusalem  [  ] ;  (and  the  whole  tribe  of  Judah  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  Benjamin  followed  him)  [cp.  xii  17-20]. 

24x  And  (it  came  to  pass  when  the  year  set  in  that)  [] 
Rehoboam  collecte<l  all  the  men  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
[]  (and  went  up)  to  fight  against  Jeroboam  (to  Shechein) 
[contrast  xii  21]. 

24y  But  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Shemaiah  the 
man  of  God,  Speak  unto  Rehoboam  []  the  king  of  Jo<lah, 
and  unto  all  the  house  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  people,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Ye  shall 
not  go  up  nor  fight  against  your  brethren  the  children  of 
Israel ;  retuni  everj-  man  to  his  house,  for  this  thing  is  of 
me  [xii  23  f.]. 

24z  So  they  hearkened  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and 
desisted  from  going  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord 
[xii  24b]. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  represents  not  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  M,  but  an  alternative  to  large  portions  of  its  nar¬ 
rative. 

Of  the  discussions  I  have  examined,  the  best  are  those 
of  L.  von  Ranke,  “  Weltgeschichte  ”  (ed.  1883),  dritter 
Theil  zweite  Abtheilung,  pp.  4-12;  G.  W.  Wade,  “Old  Tes¬ 
tament  History”  (6th  ed.,  1909);  and  A.  T.  Olmstead, 
American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  (Oct.  1913,  pp. 
15  ff.,  and  April,  1915,  pp.  109  ff.) ;  and  I  am  indebted  to 
these  writers  for  a  few  of  the  points  that  follow.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Olmstead’s  articles  in  particular  should  l>e  read,  as 
he  deals  with  the  pa.ssage  from  a  textual  standpoint; 
whereas,  in  the  following  observations,  interest  is  neces¬ 
sarily  concentratefl  on  the  historical. 

1.  The  first  discrepancy  is  as  to  Rehoboam’s  age  on 
accession  — 16  according  to  S,  41  according  to  M.  Here 
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S  is  demonstrably  right.  In  xii  8,  10  (cp.  14),  M  speaks 
of  “  the  boys  that  were  grown  up  with  him.”  “  Young 
men  ”  is  a  mistranslation.  The  Hebrew  means 

“boys,”  and  could  not  be  applied  to  men  of  40.  Again, 
the  answer  about  the  whips  and  scorpions  breathes  the 
spirit  of  children  in  their  teens,  and  would  never  have 
been  given  by  middle-aged  men.  Lastly,  2  Ch  xiii  7  calls 
him  a  lad.  Here,  therefore,  M  is  inferior.  The  reason  for 
its  change  is  not  apparent  at  first  sight,  but  may  possibly 
be  discovered  when  fuller  materials  are  available. 

2.  The  length  of  Rehoboam^s  reign  is  variously  giveu 
in  different  texts  of  S,  and  does  not  agree  with  M.  Now 
M^s  chronology'  of  the  kingdom  is  not  consistent.  No 
judgment  can  therefore  be  formed  on  our  present  ma¬ 
terials. 

3.  S  makes  Rehoboam  a  great-grandson  of  Nahash.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  repugnant  this  would  be  to  later  Jew¬ 
ish  feeling,  in  view  of  1  8  xi  and  2  8x6.  That  would  be 
a  reason  for  cancelling  the  notice.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
Jewish  editor  would  have  inserted  a  statement  so  hurtful 
to  the  national  pride.  Politically  it  is  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  matrimonial  policy  of  8olomon,  who  sought  to 
consolidate  his  position  by  such  unions.  If,  as  both  M 
and  8  agree,  he  made  an  Ammonitess  his  wife  and  the 
mother  of  his  successor,  the  presumption  is  that  she  was 
of  the  royal  blood  of  Ammon,  and  not  a  member  of  some 
less  eminent  house.  Consequently  8  should  be  accepted. 

4.  8  makes  Jeroboam’s  mother  a  harlot;  M,  a  widow. 
In  accordance  with  this,  there  is  no  father  in  8.  Jeph- 
thah,  too,  was  the  son  of  a  harlot  (Jgs  xi  1).  Later  in¬ 
terpretation  may  possibly  have  understood  the  of  Dt 
xxiii  3  (2)  as  a  person  not  bom  in  wedlock  (see  LXX  and 
Vulg  ad  loc.)y  though  this  is  not  correct.  If  so,  an  editor 
who  was  dominated  by  such  ideas,  obviously  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  man  to  whom  a  prophet  promised  the  king¬ 
dom  should  be  one  of  a  class  that  could  not  come  into  the 
congr^ation  of  the  Lord  unto  ,the  tenth  generation.  But 
I  think  it  unlikely  that  this  view  of  Dt  xxiii  prevailed 
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in  Jewish  circles.  In  any  case,  however,  later  Judaism 
would  take  exception  to  the  elevation  of  the  son  of  a  har¬ 
lot.  Hence  the  substitution  of  widow.  Here,  again,  Jew¬ 
ish  feeling  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  anybody 
finding  “  widow  ”  to  alter  it  into  “  harlot,”  in  view  of  the 
prophetic  attitude.  The  reading  of  S  is  therefore  original. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  utilization  of  Jeroboam  and  the 
Ephraimite  levy  to  build  Millo  and  inclose  Jerusalem,  S 
and  M  are  substantially  at  one,  for  the  present  position 
of  xi  27b  would  be  unintelligible  unless  Jeroboam  was  em- 
ployeil  on  this  work.  But  while  M  fails  to  make  the  con¬ 
nection  plain,  the  narrative  of  S  is  clear  and  perspicuous, 
and  deserves  the  preference. 

6.  There  is  a  most  material  discrepancy  as  to  the  rea¬ 
son  why  Solomon  sought  to  kill  Jeroboam.  According  to 
S,  the  latter  had  acquireil  a  position  of  considerable  power 
in  the  king’s  service,  and  had  fortifie<l  Zeredah  and  gar¬ 
rison^  it  for  the  king.  He  was  now  using  this  and  his 
position  with  his  tribesmen  to  aim  at  the  throne.  There 
is  nothing  improbable  in  such  a  story,  for  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  instances  in  history  pf  a  powerful  subordinate 
seeking  the  kingdom.  M’s  story  is  verj"  different.  Jero¬ 
boam  was  met  by  a  prophet  Ahijah  of  Shiloh  (who,  as  we 
know  from  the  story  of  the  sick  chihl,  deteste^l  his  ac¬ 
tion)  and  promised  the  kingdom.  The  prophecy  of  the  ten 
pieces  is  assigned  to  this  period.  Although  “  they  two 
were  alone  in  the  field”  (xi  29),  this  is  the  ground  for 
Solomon’s  trying  to  kill  Jeroboam;  and  the  prophet,  who, 
curiously  enough,  does  not  incur  the  king’s  wrath  by  his 
action,  is  so  far  from  gauging  the  character  of  the  man  he 
is  inciting  to  treason  that  he  promises  “  a  sure  hou.se,  as 
I  built  for  David”  (xi  33),  conditionally  on  good  relig¬ 
ious  conduct.  In  plain  English  such  conduct  would  have 
been  high  treason,  and  nothing  else.  That  is  the  first 
great  objection  to  this  narrative.  In  a  time  of  profound 
national  tranquillity  —  so  runs  the  story  —  the  prophet  in¬ 
cites  a  subject  to  conspire  against  the  national  government 
and  unity.  Surely  such  things  are  not  to  be  believed  of  a 
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prophet  if  there  is  a  reasonable  probable  alternative  ac¬ 
count.  Nor  do  the  minor  discrepancies  to  which  attention 
has  been  drawn  make  it  more  credible.  Yet  such  action 
might  be  possible  if  genuine  religious  necessities  called  for 
it.  But  it  could  only  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  true 
prophet  if  it  in  fact  resulted  in  religious  improvements  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  it.  Assuming  that  all  the 
facts  were  as  stated  in  M,  what  were  the  religious  fruits 
of  the  prophetic  action?  The  seer  had  done  all  in  his 
power  to  destroy  the  nation.  Did  he  save  the  religion? 
Did  he  hand  over  the  north  to  one  who  rescued  the  true 
faith,  and  imprinted  on  his  people  a  religious  character 
which  would  enable  it  to  withstand  the  buffets  of  the 
worM?  On  the  contrary,  history  has  justified  the  bitter 
epithet  which  rings  through  the  narrative  books  —  Jero¬ 
boam  the  son  of  Nebat  who  made  Israel  to  sin  I  The  south 
which  the  prophet  attacked  succeeded  in  ultimately  puri¬ 
fying  the  religion,  and  creating  a  nation  that  in  nearly 
three  thousand  years  of  a  history  of  unparalleled  tragedy 
and  strain  never  proved  wholly  false  to  its  God.  The  king 
he  instituted  wrecked  the  purity  ^of  the  people’s  religion 
for  goo<l  and  all,  and  began  the  long  chain  of  impiety  that 
ultimately  led  to  a  sad  and  unhonored  end,  not  merely  for 
the  nation  but  also  for  the  faith.  The  royal  house  he  re¬ 
jected  gave  its  people  the  benefit  of  a  stable  and  un¬ 
troubled  succession :  the  monarch  he  set  up  proved  to  be 
but  the  first  of  a  series  of  conspirators  who  could  dethrone 
their  masters,  but  invariably  failed  to  give  the  country 
a  settletl  dynasty.  From  the  point  of  view  of  national 
strength  the  act  was  a  crime.  He  bequeathed  to  the  He¬ 
brews  a  civil  war,  and  delivered  a  weakened  Judah,  and 
probably  also  Israel,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  invader,  while  leaving  both  kingdoms  too  powerless 
to  play  any  great  r61e  in  the  world  or  to  give  their  peo¬ 
ples  the  security  that  the  united  monarchy  could  have  af¬ 
forded.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  the  treason  was  not  relieved 
by  any  religious  benefit  resulting  from  the  elevation  of 
Jeroboam,  who,  on  the  contrary,  made  Israel  to  sin. 
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These  considerations  appear  to  be  conclusive  against  M’s 
form  of  the  narrative.  With  regard  to  the  difference  in  the 
name  of  the  prophet,  see  11  infra.  In  S,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  merely  are  the  iminor  discrepancies  entirely  wanting, 
but  the  prophet  (Shemaiah)  is  not  the  author  of  the  trou¬ 
ble,  and  his  intervention  does  not  take  place  till  the  pop¬ 
ular  discontent  and  the  progress  of  the  rebellion  had 
advanced  so  far  that  a  schism  could  have  been  prevented 
only  by  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  king  which  anybody 
who  knew  his  character  could  see  to  be  out  of  the  que.s- 
tion.  Nor  is  there  any  suggestion  of  an  expectation  of 
religious  benefit.  S  is  here  to  be  preferred. 

7.  S  show's  internal  signs  of  glossing  in  24e,  w'hich  will 
not  read,  as  well  as  in  many  other  passages.  Tahiienes 
was  apparently  an  earlier  queen.  According  to  xi  19  f., 
Hadad  of  Edom  had  married  her  sister  before  the  death 
of  David.  For  the  chronological  misons  given  {supra,  p.  381, 
note),  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  person  should  still 
have  been  the  Egyptian  queen  and  the  wife  of  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  Pharaoh.  We  must  either  hold  that  Tahpanes  has 
been  erroneously  introduced  into  the  text  of  1  K  xi  19  f. 
or  else  that  S  has  here  been  glossed  from  the  earlier  pas¬ 
sage.  The  latter  view  is  supported  by  the  incoherence  of 
the  text.  There  is,  of  course,  no  improbability  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  in  two  different  generations  Egyptian  policy 
favored  matrimonial  alliances  with  claimants  to  Pales¬ 
tinian  thrones. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  statement  of  S  that  Jeroboam 
married  an  Egyptian  princess,  like  Solomon,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that,  according  ,to  the  true  meaning  of  the  Law, 
which  was  still  comprehended,  there  was  no  objection  to 
this.  It  was  only  from  the  time  of  Ezra  that  the  Mosaic 
provisions  were  misinterpreted.  Now  it  will  be  seen  that 
an  editor  who  blamed  Solomon  for  his  foreign  marriages 
(xi  Iff.)  could  not  possibly  tolerate  a  narrative  which  ele¬ 
vated  the  husband  of  an  Egyptian  princess  to  a  throne 
with  the  approval  or  at  the  instance  of  a  prophet,  just  as 
he  could  not  tolerate  his  birth  out  of  w’edlock.  But,  polit- 
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ically,  it  is  very  probable  that  Sbishak  did  make  a  mat¬ 
rimonial  alliance  with  Jeroboam,  gave  him  the  necessary 
funds  for  his  attempt,  and  subsequently  recouped  himself 
with  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  two  wealthy  and  dis¬ 
united  kingdoms  left  at  his  mercy  by  the  schism.  Nor  is 
there  any  ground  for  suspecting  the  name  given  by  8  to 
Jeroboam’s  wife,  though,  for  the  reason  given,  the  editor 
of  M  would  necessarily  delete  the  name  of  the  Egj^ptiau 
princess.  Here,  again,  it  is  possible  to  derive  M  from  the 
original  of  S,  but  not  to  perform  the  converse  process. 

9.  According  to  S,  Jeroboam  returns  after  Solomon’s 
death  and  starts  a  secession  of  his  own  tribe,  fortifying 
himself  in  his  own  city.  After  an  interval  he  is  strong 
enough  to  go  to  Shechem  and  gather  the  other  tribes  there. 
Rehoboam  comes  to  the  assembly  after  the  people’s  dis¬ 
content  has  been  thoroughly  organized  under  Jeroboam’s 
leadership.  That  gives  a  reason  for  the  gathering  at  She¬ 
chem.  According  to  M,  this  was  held  to  make  Rehoboam 
king  (xii  1).  He  was  of  course  king  already,  but  presum¬ 
ably  the  idea  intended  is  that  of  a  formal  inauguration 
ceremony.  There  is  no  precedent  for  the  choice  of  this 
town  for  the  purpose.  Further,  M  gives  no  intelligible  ac¬ 
count  of  Jeroboam’s  retuni.  The  statements  of  xi  2,  3a, 
cannot  stand:  for  {a)  this  passage  is  wanting  in  the  LXX, 
which  inserts  a  similar  notice  of  his  return  (but  to  his 
city  Zeredah  in  Mount  Ephraim)  in  the  middle  of  xi  43, 
and  then  repeats  the  statement  that  King  Solomon  slept 
with  his  fathers;  (ft)  the  narrative  hesitates  between  at¬ 
tributing  Jeroboam’s  return  to  his  receipt  of  the  news  or 
to  a  message  from  the  people;  (c)  his  presence  in  ver.  3 
is  incompatible  with  xi  20;  (d)  as  we  have  seen  that  the 
prophecy  of  the  ten  pieces  cannot  stand  where  M  places 
it,  the  present  narrative  leaves  no  room  or  occasion  for  it. 
In  this  matter,  therefore,  M  appears  inferior  to  S. 

This  story  passed  through  several  stages.  We  may  note, 
in  passing,  that  the  Greek  xi  43  still  recognizes  a  return 
to  Zeredah,  and  xii  20  harmonizes  with  this.  See  further 
Olmstead’s  articles. 

Vol.  LXXVIII.  Noe.  311  and  312.  10 
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10.  There  are  several  points  about  the  prophecy  of  the 
sick  child.  B  omits  xiv  1-20,  and  we  have  to  decide  the 
true  date  of  the  incident  and  the  better  form  of  the  nar¬ 
rative.  The  following  points  stand  out  in  M:  (a)  Jero¬ 
boam’s  wife  disguises  herself,  but  this  is  hardly  of  a  piece 
with  the  fact  that  Ahijah  was  blind  (xiv  4),  a  trait  that 
is  common  to  both  texts.  It  looks  as  if  an  editor  finding 
the  story  in  an  earlier  form,  and  ^removing  it  to  a  period 
when  Jeroboam’s  wife  was  a  queen,  had  overlooked  this 
point,  and  consequently  made  her  disguise  herself  to  hide 
her  rank.  (6)  The  expi’ession  “  I  am  sent  to  thee  ”  (xiv  6) 
is  not  in  keeping  with  the  situation.  It  is  the  woman  who 
has  come  to  him.  (c)  “  Thou  hast  done  evil  above  all  that 
were  before  thee”  (xiv  9)  is  not  appropriate  to  Jeroboam. 
(d)  The  difference  between  the  Zeredah  of  S  and  the  Tir- 
zah  of  M  (xiv  17)  is  merely  due  to  the  different  location 
of  the  passage  and  gives  no  clue  to  the  original  position, 
(c)  The  elaboration  of  Ahijah’s  prophecy  tells  against  M, 
the  simpler  fonn  of  S  being  clearly  the  more  original.  (/) 
It  is  objected  that  24m  foretells  the  punishment  before 
Jeroboam  has  committed  the  sin.  That  is  a  mistake  based 
on  the  theory  of  M,  which  regards  his  religious  offenses  as 
his  worst  sin.  That  is  the  view  of  later  Judaism;  but  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Judah  in  his  own  age,  and  for  long 
after,  by  far  his  worst  offense  must  have  been  the  success¬ 
ful  schism.  So  long  as  Judah  retained  national  indepen¬ 
dence,  the  fall  to  a  small  power,  the  civil  war,  Shishak’s 
invasion  and  spoliation,  and  the  other  evils  that  resulted 
from  the  schism  must  have  created  far  more  bitterness 
against  Jeroboam  and  his  memory  than  any  of  his  relig¬ 
ious  actions.  An  early  writer  would  assign  weight  to 
these  —  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  national  po¬ 
sition  under  David  and  Solomon  rather  than  to  any  ritual 
irregularities.  If  8  be  read  with  a  mind  cleared  of  M’s  pre¬ 
suppositions,  there  is  no  improbability  whatever  in  this 
language  being  used  by  an  early  historian  in  dealing  with 
the  period  in  which  Jeroboam  was  actively  and  success¬ 
fully  engaged  in  the  rebellion  that  culminated  in  his  ele- 
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vatiou  to  the  throne.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
to  suggest  any  reason  why  an  editor  finding  this  incident 
where  it  is  placed  by  M,  should  transfer  it  to  its  position 
in  S. 

11.  S  attributes  the  prophecy  pf  the  pieces  to  Shemaiah, 
not  Aliijah.  This  harmonize.*^  with  the  former’s  role  in  both 
texts  (xi  22  f.  and  24y).  M  seems  to  have  changed  the 
name  for  dramatic  effect  (see  1  K  xiv  2). 

12.  The  dialogue  with  the  people  presents  several  minor 
touches,  (a)  24p,  “And  made  grievous  the  foo<l  for  his 
table,”  is  supported  by  v  7-27.  (5)  The  elders  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  the  advisers  in  S;  the  elders  that  had  stood  before 
Solomon,  in  M.  It  has  been  argued  that  8  is  here  the  bet¬ 
ter;  and,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  elders  of  the  people, 
who  played  an  important  part  on  great  occasions  (2  S  v 
1-3,  1  K  viii  1),  deserve  the  preference.  But  the  argument 
is  not  very  cogent.  Rehoboam  may  well  have  had  in  his 
suite  both  ministers  of  experience  and  friends  of  his  own 
age.  (e)  S  recognizes  that  the  people  spoke  to  Jeroboam 
through  representatives.  This  is  more  original  than  the 
conception  of  the  people  speaking,  (d)  In  the  celebrated 
reply  8  is  greatly  superior  through  the  forcible  change  of 
verb  —  “  My  father  [merely]  chastised  you  [when  you 
needed  it  and  that  only]  with  whips,  but  I  will  [normally 
and  regularly]  rule  you  [whatever  your  conduct]  with 
scorpions.”  That  seems  to  be  the  implication,  (e)  “  We 
have  no  portion  ”  agrees  with  the  earlier  passage  (2  8 
XX  1).  (/)  “For  this  man  is  not  fit  for  a  ruler  or  a 
leader”  (24t)  looks  original  enough,  though  it  might 
easily  have  been  omitted  in  days  when  the  editors  laid  no 
emphasis  on  anything  but  religious  merits  or  demerits. 

13.  M’s  notice  of  the  killing  of  Adoniram  (xii  18a)  is 
wanting  in  8,  but  is  intrinsically  probable  and  supported 
by  V  13  ff.  This  officer  would  be  particularly  unpopular 
as  the  instrument  of  the  odious  policy.  The  notice  comes 
in  awkwardly  after  Israel’s  departure  (xii  16),  even  if  17 
be  regarded  as  a  gloss.  Apparently  it  comes  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  source  from  that  rendered  by  8,  which  forms  the 
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staple  of  M,  and  consequently  haa  no  bearing  on  our 
problem. 

14.  (o)  The  dating  “at  the  setting  in  of  the  year”  in 

24x  is  an  original  constituent  of  the  narrative,  for  that 
was  the  campaigning  season  for  which  Rehoboam  had, 
perforce,  to  wait  (cp.  2  S  xi  1).  (6)  The  180,000  chosen 

men  of  xii  21  is,  of  course,  an  impossible  number  and  should 
be  omitted,  (c)  Shemaiah’s  prophecy  is  inconsistent  with 
the  view  that  the  Judaeans  had  already  gone  up  to  She- 
chem  (24x),  which,  however,  is  shown  by  M  to  be  due  to 
glosses  in  the  text  of  S. 

15.  M  is  inconsistent,  for  Rehoboam  sometimes  retains 
one  tribe  (xi  13,  32,  36;  xii  17,  20b),  at  others  two  (xii 
21,  23).  S  only  knows  the  retention  of  two,  and  is  self- 
consistent.  The  kingdom  was  known  as  Judah  from  the 
preponderant  tribe,  and  later  editors  seem  to  have  thought 
that  it  included  nothing  else.^  That  the  view  which  makes 
two  tribes  follow  Rehoboam  is  the  earlier  follows  from  tlie 
symbolical  action  of  the  pi*ophet  who  retains  two  of  the 
twelve  pieces  —  representing  Judah  and  Benjamin. 

The  results  of  this  survey  of  the  main  points  of  his¬ 
torical  interest  can  easily  be  summarized.  The  view  that 
one  text  represents  the  northern  and  the  other  the  south¬ 
ern  kingdom  does  not  fit  the  facts.  That  S  is  not  specially 
in  sympathy  with  the  north  may  be  seen  from  4  supra  and 
24m,  nor  with  the  south  from  3  supra  and  12d  and  the  prom¬ 
inence  given  to  Jeroboam  in  building  Millo,  etc.  His¬ 
torically  M  is  full  of  self-contradictions  and  impossible 
statements,  from  which  S  is  free.  S  represents  a  far 
earlier  text,  on  the  whole,  though  it  too  has  suffered  in 
transmission  and  has  been  heavily  glossed,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  very  first  verse,  where,  e.g.,  “  with  his  fathers  ” 
is  impossible,  or  from  the  tautology  of  24g-i,  or  other  in¬ 
stances,  some  of  which  have  been  discussed.  M,  on  the 
other  hand,  shows  a  good  deal  of  the  midrashic  tendency 
—  the  system  of  making  historical  narrative  the  vehicle  of 
impressing  religious  truths.  The  chronological  sequence  of 
*  Cp.  BS,  Oct.  1919,  p.  470. 
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events  is  subordinated  to  the  homiletic  interest;  facts  that 
were  unwelcome  to  the  religious  views  of  a  later  age  are 
softened  or  suppressed,  and  political  and  national  in¬ 
terests  are  everywhere  overlooked;  while  the  prophetic 
share  in  events  is  constantly  magnified  and  conformed  to 
a  strictly  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Amos, 
“  Surely  the  Lord  God  will  do  nothing,  but  he  revealeth 
his  secret  unto  his  servants  the  prophets”  (iii  7).  With 
the  immense  importance  of  these  considerations  for  the 
textual  and  higher  criticism  of  the  historical  books  we  are 
not  now  concerned,  but  it  is  submitted  that  they  abun¬ 
dantly  justify  the  historical  reconstruction  adopted  in  this 
study. 


NOTICES  OF  RECENT  l*UBLICATrONS 


Recent  Discoveries  in  St.  Luke^s  Writings.  By  Lieut. - 

Col.  G.  Mackinlay.  8vo.  Pp.  xii,  282.  London :  Mar¬ 
shall  Brothers.  12s.  6d.,  net. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  i*econ- 
cile  the  statement  of  St.  Luke  that  he  wrote  “  in  order  ” 
(i.  1)  with  the  material  found  in  the  gi*eat  section  from 
ix.  51  to  xviii.  14,  which  is  in  most  respects  peculiar  to 
St.  Luke  and  as  it  stands  cannot  be  place<l  in  chronolojj;- 
ical  order  or  spiritual  sequence.  Everj’  writer  on  the  Gos¬ 
pel  remarks  on  this  section,  which,  as  one  scholar  says, 
“  stands  absolutelj'  alone.”  Another  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  historic  order  is  found  at  the  beginning  ol  the 
Gospel  “  but  soon  fades  away,”  until  at  last  it  does  not 
exist  at  all.  Colonel  Mackinlay  believes  he  has  sol  veil  this 
problem,  and  the  present  book  contains  his  line  of  argu¬ 
ment.  He  holds  that  both  the  Third  Gospel  and  Acts  con¬ 
tain  a  large  number  of  “  triplications,”  and  in  ad<lition  he 
maintains  that  the  Gospel  has  a  peculiar  form  of  these 
triplications  in  three  parallel  naiTatives  involving  a  retro¬ 
gression  as  part  of  St.  Luke’s  plan.  The  book  consists  of 
three  sections.  Part  One  is  intioductory,  assuming  for  the 
moment  the  trijdication  and  i-etrogression ;  and  on  this 
basis  a  Gospel  Hannony  is  constructed  which  it  is  claimed 
shows  a  consistency  with  the  records  of  all  the  evangelists, 
and  gives  a  i*esult  never  before  obtained.  Part  Two 
goes  on  to  prove  the  existence  of  three  parallel  narratives 
in  the  Third  Gospel.  Part  Three  deals  with  certain  con¬ 
sequences  resulting  from  the  recognition  of  these  paral¬ 
lels;  and  towards  the  close  a  number  of  criticisms  of  the 
author’s  main  position,  which  has  already  appeared  in 
pamphlet  form,  are  given  and  discussed.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  tlie  fascinating  intei*est  of  the  presentation.  The  first 
parallel  narrative  begins  at  xi.  1,  where  it  is  said  there  is  a 
retrogression  to  the  time  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ;  and 
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then  from  thin  point,  nearly  two  years  before  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion,  the  story  proceeds  in  historical  order  until  Passion 
Week.  This  section,  which  ends  at  xiv.  24,  is  thought  to 
correspond  with  the  earlier  section  from  iv.  14  to  x.  38,  the 
end  of  which  is  dated  six  days  before  the  Crucifixion  with 
the  arrival  at  Bethany.  Then  in  xiv.  25  there  is  another 
retrogression  to  the  time  just  before  the  Transfiguration, 
six  months  before  the  Crucifixion,  an<l  this  procee<ls  in 
regular  or<ler  to  the  end  of  Christ’s  miuistrj’  in  xxii.  .53. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  there  is  a  retrogression  at 
xi.  1  and  another  at  xiv.  25,  the  narratives  of  xi.  1  to  xiv. 
24  being  parallel  with  that  in  xiv.  25  to  xxii.  53.  It  is  of 
course  impossible  to  indicate  the  grounds  on  which  this 
position  is  taken,  but  it  certainly  calls  for  careful  study. 
It  is  urge<l  that  a  threefold  advantage  will  result:  the 
chronological  accuracy  of  the  central  chapters  will  be 
seen ;  the  beauty  of  the  constnicte<l  tri])licatious  will  be 
appreciate<l ;  and  the  emphasis  on  the  central  facts  of  re- 
demi)tion  will  be  moi*e  fully  realized.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  alamt  tlie  trij)Iication,  as  t^ir  AVilliam  Ramsay 
has  already  fully  recognized  (p.  235).  The  only  question 
will  be  as  to  the  retrogression,  and  on  this  many  students 
will  feel  a  similar  hesitation  to  that  which  is  expi-essed  by 
several  whose  views  are  here  recorded,  as  to  whether  Luke 
would  give  so  elaborate  a  structure  to  his  Gospel.  Colonel 
Mackinlay  is  not  unmindful  of  the  force  of  this  argument, 
and  maintains  that  we  are  to  go  to  an  author,  not  with 
any  preconceived  idea  as  to  what  he  should  say,  but  with 
the  earnest  endeavor  to  discover  w’hat  he  actually  does  say 
(p.  245).  Even  Godet  recognizes  the  threefold  arrange¬ 
ment  in  this  section,  though  of  course  he  did  not  contem¬ 
plate  the  three  parallel  narratives  which  are  here  main¬ 
tained  to  exist  (p.  234).  The  results  are  decidedly  strik¬ 
ing  and  most  attractive.  If  only  it  w^ere  possible  to  get 
rid  of  the  ideti  of  this  complexity  in  the  light  of  the  words 
“  in  order,”  there  would  be  no  reasonable  question  as  to 
the  author’s  contention.  But  in  any  case  the  book  calls 
for  the  most  thorough  study  by  those  who  are  best  quali- 
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fte<l  to  consider  the  problem.  Colonel  Mackinlay  has  long 
been  known  as  a  careful  and  able  student  of  Scripture, 
and  his  views  cannot  be  lightly  set  aside. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas 


Historic  Christianity  and  the  Apostles^  Creed.  By  Rev. 

J.  K.  Mozley,  D.D.  8vo.  Pp.  x,  116.  New  York :  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  &  (^o.  J^2.00. 

Two  sets  of  addresses  with  one  thought  connecting  them 
together,  namely,  “  Christianity  is  a  religion  rooted  in  his¬ 
tory.”  Its  supernatural  character  is  thus  based  on  facts. 
The  keynote  is  struck  in  the  opening  lines  in  which  another 
writer  is  quoted  that  “  the  first  necessity  is  not  to  restate 
the  creeds  but  to  explain  them.”  This  is  tlie  theme  of  the 
entire  book.  It  is  remarked  that  “  there  is  nothing  at  all 
really  profound  in  a  contempt  for  the  historical  where  re¬ 
ligion  is  concerned  and  in  a  preference  for  the  esthetic  and 
metaphysical”  (p.  5),  because,  as  the  author  goes  on  to 
say,  “  To  ait  loose  to  the  historical  side  of  the  Christian 
revelation  is  to  make  Christianity  a  religion  far  leas  able 
to  influence,  guide,  and  control  that  history  in  which  con¬ 
tinually  the  moral  meaning  of  the  world,  its  moral  tragedy 
and  moral  glorj',  is  unrolled  before  our  eyes”  (p.  0). 
After  a  chapter  on  “  Historical  Facts  and  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine,”  the  various  articles  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  are  set 
forth  in  a  singularly  fresh  and  forceful  way.  It  is  remarked 
that  the  Creed  “  reminds  us  of  the  historic  certainty  that 
Christianity  was  never  a  life  without  a  creed  ”  (p.  411)  ;  and 
what  is  even  more  striking,  in  opposition  to  many  who  take 
this  position,  the  Creed  sets  forth  the  Christian  faith  in 
a  way  that  “  does  not  go  beyond  the  New  Testament  ”  (p. 
45).  Thus  those  who  attack  the  Creed  necessarily  attack 
the  New  Testament  at  the  same  time.  The  chapter  on  our 
Lord  is  full  of  good  things  ably  stated,  and  presents,  point 
by  point,  the  character  of  the  Christian  Gospel  as  that  of 
an  historical  Person  who  is  also  a  “  transcendent  Person.” 
It  is  also  shown  that  our  Christianity  is  bound  up  with 
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belief  in  Christ  as  a  transcendent  Person,  and  on  this 
account  the  uniqueness  of  events  in  His  life  cannot  be 
detached  from  His  personal  uniqueness,  for  if  the  lesser 
miracles  are  given  up,  it  is  unlikely,  if  not  impossible,  for 
the  Gospel  of  the  transcendent  Son  to  remain.  These  points 
and  others  of  like  importance  are  stated  with  remarkable 
insight  and  forcefulness.  The  chapter  dealing  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  although  brief  is  yet  wonderfully  complete  as 
an  outline  of  doctrine.  Mr.  Wells  and  those  who  think 
with  him  in  regard  to  a  finite  and  suffering  God  come  in 
for  some  able  and  crushing  criticism.  The  entire  book  is 
fresh,  suggestive,  and  impressive,  and  is  at  once  intellect¬ 
ually  convincing  and  spiritually  satisfying.  Although  .small 
in  size,  it  has  a  value  out  of  all  proportion  thereto,  and 
should  be  read  and  mastered  by  all,  but  especially  by  those 
who  are  calletl  upon  to  pmicli  and  teach.  Its  presenta¬ 
tion  of  truth  is  timely,  “up  to  date”  in  the  b(*st  sense  of 
the  word,  ami  bwirs  the  mark  of  a  thorough  historical  and 
tlH*ological  equipment.  It  is  refreshing  to  read  so  splen¬ 
did  a  vindication  of  supernatural  Christianity,  and  also  so 
clear  a  proof  that  apart  from  this  a  type  of  Christianity 
will  inevitably  develop  different  in  kind  from  what  is 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  and  certainly  on  this  account 
ntieding  to  be  expressed  in  a  form  different  from  that  of 
the  Apostles’  Ci'eetl.  It  is  particularly  valuable  for  people 
t<>  be  remindefl  that  this  Crecsl  expresses  the  Apostolic  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  that  we  in  using  it  to-4lay  are  in  the  true  “  Apos¬ 
tolic  succession.” 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas 


Thk  Reasonablenes.s  of  the  Christian  Faith.  By  David 
S.  Cairns,  D.D.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  with  New 
Preface.  8vo.  Pp.  x,  221.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.  .^1.75,  net. 

This  just  misses  being  a  great  book,  but  even  as  it  is,  it 
is  a  fine  presentation  of  its  subject.  Its  weakness  is  that 
it  does  not  give  an  adequate  account  of  the  Atonement  of 
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Christ  ill  relation  to  Sin  or  a  full  statement  of  Faith  in 
response  to  the  Divine  i*evelation.  To  sjieak  of  faith  as 
a  “venture,”  and  as  soinethinjj  akin  to  if  not  identical 
with  genius  (p.  83)  is  not  satisfying  to  those  who  believe 
that  faith  is  the  human  response  to  a  Divine  revelation. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  wishing  that  the  book  had  been 
made  stronger  by  the  second  and  third  lectures  being  re¬ 
versed.  This  would  have  shown  revelation  to  be  whal  it 
really  is,  the  basis  and  warrant  of  our  faith.  The  last  lec¬ 
ture,  on  the  “  Finality  and  Absoluteness  of  the  Christian 
Revelation,”  is  decidedly  good  and  helpful,  though  we 
shrink  from  a  phra.se  like  “  we  must  gamble  with  our  lives 
on  God  Almighty”  (p.  181).  This  is  not  a  proper  way  of 
stating  the  particular  jioint  which  occupies  the  writer's 
attention,  that  of  experiment  and  verification  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God  in  Christ.  The  book  is  written  with  keen  in¬ 
sight  and  with  great  sympathy  with  modern  iierplexities, 
though  it  is  possible  to  think  that  it  might  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  same  time  with  a  fuller  i*ecognition  of  how  the 
New  Testament  meets  those  ]>er])lexiti^s.  But  all  who 
know  and  value  the  complete  doctrinal  position  in  the  New 
Testament  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  (points  that  are  insufficiently  dealt  with  in  this 
book)  will  be  able  to  find  the  proper  place  for  these  fun¬ 
damental  realities,  and  will  then  use  the  book  with  great 
enjoj’ment  and  profit.  w.  h.  g.  t. 


Dionysius  the  Areopagite  on  the  Divine  Names  ano  the 
Mystical  Theology.  By  C.  E.  Rolt.  Bp.  vii,  223.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowleilge.  1920. 
7s.  6d.,  net. 

The  publication  of  this  work  was  at  once  a  very  desir¬ 
able  and  a  very  difficult  sendee.  The  influence  of  Diony¬ 
sius  on  the  history  of  Christian  thought  made  it  very 
desirabla  The  state  of  the  Greek  text,  of  which  there  is 
no  modem  critical  edition,  made  it  difficult.  The  work, 
therefore,  cannot  but  be  welcome,  the  more  so  as  such 
complete  ignorance  of  the  work,  of  Dionysius  still  prevails 
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among  sections  of  theological  people.  Dionysius  may  be 
more  philosopher  than  theologian,  but  he  is  still  so  much 
of  a  tJieologian,  and  his  influence  on  subsequent  Christian 
thought  has  been  so  impressively  great,  that  unacquaint¬ 
ance  with  his  teaching  is  not  creditable.  The  present 
work  does  not  overtake  all  his  teaching,  but  presents  verj’ 
important  parts  of  it.  The  translations  are  preceded  by 
brief  s(K*tions  dealing  with  (1)  Dionysius  as  author,  (2) 
his  leading  ideas,  an»l  the  nature  of  the  Godhead  in  itself, 
(*{)  its  i*elation  to  Creation,  (4)  the  problem  of  evil,  (5) 
contemplation,  (<>)  Dionysius  and  moclern  philosophy,  (7) 
the  psychology’  of  contemplation,  (8)  the  scriptural  basis 
of  Dionysius’s  doctnnes,  (9)  concluding  remarks,  (10) 
Bibliography. 

Then  follows  Mr.  Bolt’s  translation  of  ‘‘The  Divine 
Names,”  and  this  is  followe<l  by  the  translation  of  ‘‘The 
Mystical  Theology’.”  The  book  closes  with  a  goo<l  and  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  chapter  by  Dr.  Sparrow- Simpson  on  “  Tiie 
Influence  of  Diony’sius  in  Religious  History.”  The  work  is 
well  done  throughout,  although  one  might  be  critical  of 
points  in  Mr.  Bolt’s  sectional  expositions.  There  are  some 
jicknowleilgments  of  the  indebtetlness  of  Dionysius  to  Biot¬ 
in  us  and  to  Proclus,  but  it  would  have  been  extremely  valu¬ 
able  if  a  much  fuller  and  more  frequent  exhibition  had  been 
made  of  these  points  of  contact.  The  reasons  for  this  must 
be  obvious  to  any  scholar  when  the  influence  of  Dionysius 
on  thinkers  like  Aquinas,  for  example,  is  remembere<l.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  gi’ateful  to  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  for  their  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  work. 

James  Lindsay 

Irvine,  Scotland 


A  Century  of  Persecution  under  Tudor  and  Stuart  Sov¬ 
ereigns  from  Contemporary  Records.  By  the  Rev.  St. 
George  Kieran  HylaxND,  D.D.,  Ph.D.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi,  494. 
London :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trtibner  and  Company ; 
New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company'.  1920.  $8.00,  net. 

According  to  this  author,  “  Elizabeth’s  reign  was  one 
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of  the  most  barbarous  cinielty,  in  comparison  with  which 
the  repressive  measures  of  Mary  pale  to  insignificance. 
And  this  reign  was  succeeded  by  one  of  equal  cruelty 
under  James  I.”  (p.  ix).  This  startling  statement  the 
author  endeavors  to  substantiate  by  the  publication  of 
MSS.  found  in  the  library  of  Loseley  Hall,  long  occupied 
by  the  families  of  Mores  so  prominent  in  the  courtly 
circles  of  England  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  correspondence  which  came  to  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  family  was  for  two  centuries  hidden  in  a  cell 
to  which  the  kej'  was  lost,  and  since  coming  to  light  has 
been  only  partially  made  public.  The  present  volume  con¬ 
tains  a  hundred  and  forty- two  documents  never  before 
published,  with  tlie  references  to  thirty  more,  most  of 
them  bearing  upon  the  extent  of  persecutions  which  Cath¬ 
olics  suffered  iduring  the  i*eigns  of  Henry'  VIII.,  Elizabeth, 
and  James  I.  The  picture  given  is,  in<lee<l,  a  distressing 
one,  and  makes  Protestants  blush  for  the  extent  to  which 
the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Inquisition  wei*e  em- 
j)loyed  during  this  i)eriod  of  English  history.  In  an  ap- 
pemlix,  the  names  are  given  of  many  hundreds  of  j)ersons, 
men  and  women,  who  were  .'seized  and  imprisoned,  an<l 
many  of  them  executed,  for  their  adherence  to  the  Cath¬ 
olic  faith.  It  was  doubtless  the  reminiscences  of  these 
times  which  impelled  Milton  to  publish  his  ])owerful  aj)- 
l>eal  for  the  freedom  of  the  jness  and  the  practice  of  re¬ 
ligious  tolerance.  After  making  all  due  allowance  for  the 
author^s  Catholic  prejudices,  the  volume  coinmemls  itself 
as  one  of  great  importance,  whose  facts  should  be  duly 
considered. 


The  Spiritual  Meaning  oi"  “In  Memoriam”:  An  Inter¬ 
pretation  for  the  Times.  By  James  Main  Dixon,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California.  Introduction  by  James 
M.  Campbell.  12mo.  Pp.  17J.  New  York:  The  Abing¬ 
don  Press.  1920.  |*1.00,  net. 

Mr.  Campbell,  in  the  Introduction,  well  says  of  this  book 
that  it  funiishes  “  an  antidote  to  the  poisonous  philosophy 
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which  underlies  German  Kultur,  by  contrasting  it  with  the 
wholesome  and  truly  Christian  philosophy  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  Tennyson’s  later  writing”  (p.  10).  One  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  chapters  is  entitled  “  Cal¬ 
vinism  versus  Machiavellianism,”  in  which  the  author 
makes  clear  that  Wesleyanism  and  Calvinism  are  not  so 
antagonistic  as  they  are  often  supposed  to  be.  “  To  Orim- 
shaw,  a  Calvinist,  he  [Wesley]  was  prepared  to  leave  the 
whole  care  of  his  mission  work”  (p.  131).  The  author 
makes  it  evident  as  few  others  have  done  that  Tennyson 
penetrated  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  divine  Provi^lence 
than  almost  any  other  man. 


Contending  for  the  Faith  :  Essays  in  Constructive  Criti¬ 
cism  and  Positive  Apologetics.  By  Leander  S.  Keyser, 
I>.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Hamma  Di¬ 
vinity  School,  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio; 
author  of  “A  System  of  Natural  Theism,”  “A  System  of 
General  Ethics,”  “  The  Rational  Test,”  “  Election  and 
Conversion,”  “  In  the  Redeemer’s  Footsteps,”  “  In  the 
Apostles’  Footsteps,”  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  ix,  342.  New 
York:  George  H.  lloran  Company.  1920.  $3.00,  net. 

Almost  every  phase  of  cuiTent  unbelieving  criticism  of 
the  Bible  is  considered  an<l  satisfactorily  answeretl  in  this 
interesting  volume.  We  can  give  no  better  commendation 
of  the  w'ork  than  by  culling  a  few'  examples.  To  the  objec¬ 
tion  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  is  unworthily 
represente<l  as  ordering  the  destruction  of  ungo<lly  com¬ 
munities,  both  by  natural  causes  and  by  human  agencies, 
the  author  replies  that 

“  the  same  fault  can  be  found  wdth  the  ‘  immanent  ’  God 
whom  they  advocate.  He  certainly  permits  the  innocent 
to  suffer  with  the  guilty,  and  often  for  the  guilty.  When 
a  flood,  an  earthquake,  or  a  cyclone  occurs,  does  it  spare 
the  good  people  and  destroy  only  the  wicked  ?  Does  it  save 
the  innocent  babies,  and  kill  off  only  the  adults?  .  .  .  No; 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  principle  of  ‘  collectivism  ’ 
prevails  largely  in  the  regime  of  the  world,  and,  whether 
we  accept  it  by  faith  or  grumble  about  it,  we  must  put 
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up  with  the  constitution  of  the  world  as  it  is.  After 
all,  in  this  world  of  sin,  we  cannot  expect  even-handed  jus¬ 
tice  always  to  be  done”  (p.  80). 

We  have  the  same  difliculty  in  defending  the  benevolence 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  God  of  nature  that  we  have  in  de¬ 
fending  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament. 

After  giving  evidence  that  tJiere  ai*e  Mediterranean  Sea 
monsters  that  can  easily  swallow  a  man  entire,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  miracle  of  Jonah  and  the  whale  is  not  so  fantastic 
as  these  scoffei*s  have  thought.  Dr.  Keyser  adds  the  follow¬ 
ing  pertinent  remarks: — 

“  To  ortho<lox  l>elievers  who  swallow  every  miracle  as 
easily  as  the  shark  swallowed  Jonah,  ami  from  their  ex- 
altetl  Pisgah  of  ciedulity  declare  that  they  want  no  expla¬ 
nations,  we  have  simply  to  say  that  they  miss  much  i)leas- 
ure  in  not  trying  to  discover  how  betuitifully  Gotl  always 
in  every  miracle  superimpose<l  the  supernatural  upon 
the  natural,  connecting  the  two  in  the  most  vital 
way,  thus  sliowing  that  the  natural  is  His  handiwork 
as  well  as  the  supeniatural,  and  that  He  will  always 
honor  the  fonuer  as  far  as  it  will  go  in  carrying  out 
His  heavenly  plans.  In  fee^ling  tlie  multitude  He  used 
the  loaves  and  fishes.  In  the  miracle  at  Cana  He 
made  use  of  the  water  in  the  jars.  In  parting  the 
water  of  the  Red  Sea  He  use<l  a  strong  east  wind.  In 
preserving  Jonah  He  used  a  natural  fish.  This  is  a  domain 
of  thought  w’orth  investigating,  and  makes  some  of  us  re¬ 
spect  the  natural  all  the  more,  wdiile  it  does  not  in  the 
least  diminish  our  faith  in  the  supernatural.  There  is  a 
sacre<l  ami  heavenly  economy  in  all  miracles”  (p.  1.59). 

Commenting  on  the  assertions  that  little  confidence  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  historical  narratives  of  the  Bible,  the 
author  remarks  that  “  probably  from  tw^o-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  are  made  up 
of  historical  narratives,  as  is  also  a  large  part  of  the  New 
Testament.  Pray  tell  us  why  God  inspired  men  to  w'rite 
so  much  history  if  ‘  the  Bible  was  not  intended  to  teach 
historj’ ’  ”  (p.  224). 

But  no  review  can  do  credit  ^to  the  book.  Those  w^ho 
are  troubled  wdth  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
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will  be  comforted  by  the  illustrations  which  the  author 
gives  of  the  contradictory  and  incredible  things  which  sci¬ 
entific  men  to-day  must  believe  concerning  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  matter.  If  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  mysteries 
we  shall  end  in  believing  nothing. 


Het  Nieuwe  Testament.  By  Dr.  A.  Van  Veldhuizen, 
Professor  of  the  Histoi*}’  of  the  Netherlands  Reformed 
(^hurch  at  the  University  of  Gronigen.  8vo.  Pp.  316. 
Groningen,  Den  Haag:  J.  B.  Wolters.  1920. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  a  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical 
Dictionary,  under  the  e<litorshi[)  of  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Van  Veld¬ 
huizen,  and  prepared  by  Prof.  Dr.  F.  M.  Th.  Bold,  Prof.  A. 
Van  \>ldhuizen.  Prof.  W.  J.  Aalders,  and  Prof.  Dr.  H. 
Th.  Obbink.  It  is  intended  for  ready  reference,  and  gen¬ 
erally  pojudar  use.  But,  like  all  Dutch  books  on  religion 
and  theology,  somewhat  'more  technical  than  American 
works  of  the  same  character,  due  to  the  generally  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  i>eo[>le  of  the  Bible  and 
Th(*ologj’. 

The  Dictionarj’  makes  no  attempt  to  decide  on  critical 
questions  like  the  Synoptic  problem,  the  Johannine  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  does,  however,  note  the 
problems  and  the  literature,  so  that  the  consultoi*s  of  the 
Dictionarj'  may  know  of  their  existence,  and,  if  desired, 
go  into  the  literatui*e  of  the  subjects  further. 

Concerning  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  Dictionary  con¬ 
fines  itself  wholly  to  writers  on  New  Testament  subjects, 
and  New  Testament  institutions.  We  note  the  names  of 
S^ranss  and  Wellhausen,  and  Kirsopp  Lake  of  Harvard. 
But  we  also  miss  some  notable  New  Testament  writers, 
doubtless  due  to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  editor  that 
oidy  those  who  have  made  original  research  are  entitled 
to  a  place  in  the  Dictionary’.  This  is  an  indication  of  the 
technical  character  of  i  the  work. 

Like  all  works  of  its  kind,  the  work  is  thorough,  and  the 
Bibliography  is  very  complete. 
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The  Truth  About  Christian  Science:  The  Founder  and 
the  Faith.  By  James  H.  Snowden,  Professor  of  System¬ 
atic  Theology  in  Western  Theological  Seminary.  12mo. 
Pp.  xiii,  313.  Philadelphia :  The  Westminster  Press. 
1920.  12.40,  net. 

What  Christian  Science  Means,  and  what  we  can  learn 
from  it.  By  James  M.  Campbell.  12mo.  Pp.  182.  New 
York:  The  Abingdon  l*ress.  1921.  ^1.25,  net. 

If  anything  further  be  needed  to  state  the  origin  and 
the  nature  of  Christian  Science,  this  book  by  Dr.  Snowden 
will  meet  the  need  as  well  as  anything  that  has  come 
under  our  observation.  The  exhaustive  ivork  of  Miss  Mil- 
mine  on  the  subject  is  the  last  word  that  can  be  written 
on  the  subject,  and, the  indebtedness  of  the  author  to  that 
work  is  very  manifest. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  by  Dr.  Snowden  will  be  of  great 
value  for  those  who  have  not  the  time  or  the  inclination 
to  sift  the  essentials  out  of  the  work  of  Miss  Milmine. 
Here  in  succinct  form  is  a  comprehensive  account  of  the 
origin  and  rise  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  the  growth  of  her  system, 
the  content  of  her  teaching,  together  with  a  review  of 
other  healing  cults,  like  the  New  Thought  and  the  Im¬ 
manuel  Movement,  i 

Dr.  Snowden  is  not  a  vicious  critic.  He  examines  the 
whole  system  dispassionately,  giving  credit  where  he  can. 
But  his  theological  beliefs  naturally  run  counter  to  the 
main  tenets  of  all  the  healing  cults.  Christian  Science  for 
him  has  its  natural  origin  in  the  neglect  of  the  church  to 
present  certain  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel,  such  as 
the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual,  the  'gospel  of  health,  the 
duty  of  cheerfulness,  and  the  practice  of  the  presence  of 
God. 

If  any  presentation  can  convince  a  sane  mind  as  to  the 
inherent  insuflSciency  of  Christian  Science  as  a  religion 
this  ought  to  do  so.  But  what  does  not  go  in  with  reason, 
of  course  can  never  be  drawn  out  with  reason. 

The  book  by  James  M.  Campbell  is  a  less  ambitious  and 
a  less  thorough , work  than  that  of  Dr.  Snowden.  Yet  it  is 
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not  without  merit.  It  is  inclined  to  be  a  little  more  char¬ 
itable  toward  the  system,  because  it  recognizes  that  it 
calls  attention  tio  a  sadly  forgotten  series  of  facts  in  the 
ordinary  expression  of  Christianity.  It  does  not  fail  to 
note,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Christian  Science 
at  its  best  which  might  not  be  found  in  Christianity  as 
commonly  held.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Christian 
Science  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Church  some  of 
its  neglected  assets.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  wholesome  cri¬ 
tique  of  the  whole  system,  leaves  standing  the  facts  which 
will  endure,  and  will  make  Christian  Science  to  be  re¬ 
membered  ns  a  rontrihiitory  factor  in  our  religious  life. 

Tractate  Sanhedrin;  Mishnah  and  Tosefta:  The  Judi¬ 
cial  Procedure  of  the  Jews  as  Codified  towards  the  End 
of  the  Second  Century  a.d.  (Translations  of  Early  Doc¬ 
uments,  Series  III.  Rabbinic  Texts.)  Translated  from 
the  Hebrew  with  Brief  Annotations.  By  Herbert  Danby, 
M.A.,  Sub-Warden  of  St.  DeinioPs  Library,  Hawarden. 
12mo.  Pp.  xxi,  148.  London:  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge;  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1919. 

This  volume  will  be  welcomed  by  all  students  of  the 
Bible.  The  Mishnah  gives  an  ordered,  comprehensive 
sketch  of  the  r^ulations  which  govern  the  legal  courts; 
while  the  Tosefta  goes  over  similar  ground  in  a  freer  man¬ 
ner.  But  the  codification  of  judicial  procedure  made  at 
the  end  of  the  second  century  a.d.  did  not  always  represent 
the  procedure  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  so  that 
its  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  trial 
of  Christ  before  the  Sanhedrin  as  related  in  the  Gospels  is 
by  no  means  conclusive.  As  the  author  remarks,  “  The  de¬ 
tails  given  us  [in  the  Hebrew  sources]  are  such  that  we 
cannot  be  assuretl  that  what  Jewish  scholars  thought  to 
be  correct  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  was  neces¬ 
sarily  the  normal  practice  at  the  beginning  of  the  first” 
(p.  x).  This  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  “that  while  the 
Tract  Sanhedrin  embodies  the  views  of  the  Pharisaic  Doc¬ 
tors  of  the  Law  regarding  criminal  procetlure,  the  earlier 
Vol.  LXXVIII.  Nos.  311  and  312.  11 
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Sanhedrin  down  to  70  a.d.  was  largely  under  the  control 
of  the  Sadducean  priesthood,  whose  views  did  not  har¬ 
monize  with  those  of  the  Pharisees  (see  Box,  art.  *  Who 
were  the  Sadilucees?’  Expositor ^  January,  1918).” 

The  Ciiildren’.s  (Jreat  Text.s  of  the  Bible.  Edited  by 
James  Hastings,  1).1).,  Editor  of  Thx  Expository  Times, 
“  The  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,”  “  The  Encyclopaedia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics,”  and  other  works.  In  Six  Volumes. 
Vols.  I.-III.  12nio.  Pp.  xi,  327;  vii,  332;  vii,  324.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1920.  ^3.25,  net,  each 
volume. 

Readers  of  The  Expository  Times  cannot  fail  to  have  lH*en 
interested  in  the  three  or  four  sermons  to  children  publishe<l 
every  month  under  the  title  of  “  Virgin ibus  Ihierisque.” 
These,  however,  are  but  a  fraction  of  those  which  have 
been  prepareil  by  the  author.  The  total  number  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  fill  six  volumes  of  more  than  300  pages  each. 
None  of  the  sermons  occupy  more  than  three  or  four  pages, 
and  they  cover  the  whole  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revela¬ 
tion.  While  eminently  a<lapted  to  the  minds  of  children, 
the  adult  reader  will  find  them  full  of  suggestion  ami  inter¬ 
esting  comment.  Pastors  might  well  read  these  sermons 
to  the  children  of  their  congregation  preliminary  to 
their  main  discourses.  They  are  of  such  character  as  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  all  classes. 

The  Religion  of  Jitoaii.  (Kingdom  of  God  Series.)  By 
John  Bayne  Asciiam.  12mo.  296.  New  York:  The 
Abingdon  Press.  1920.  fl..50,  net. 

A  cdnvenient  and  well-written  history  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Israel  from  the  time  of  Rehoboam  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  reader  should  be  cautioneil, 
however,  that  the  book  is  written  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  destructive  critics,  and  all  its  references  to  litera¬ 
ture  are  to  authors  of  that  class.  Many  of  its  statements, 
which  are  quietly  but  confidently  made,  are  challengeil 
and  disproved  by  more  recent  scholarly  criticism. 
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The  American  Red  Cross  in  the  Cheat  War.  By  Henry 
P.  Davison,  Chainnan  of  the  War  Council  of  ’the  Red 
Cross.  I‘p.  302.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1020.  i!!52.00. 

Those  who  contributed  so  generously  to  the  work  of  the 
Re<l  Cross  during  the  (Ireat  War  will  be  interested  to 
note  the  tremendous  work  which  was  done  by  this  agency, 
at  home  and  abroad.  Here  were  gathered  eight  million 
workers,  most  of  them  volunteers,  making  four  hundred 
million  different  articles.  The  Red  Cross  shipped  abroad 
over  one  humlrtsl  thousaml  tons  of  sup])lies  for  the  army 
and  the  suffering  population  of  Europe.  Its  agents  were 
ministering  in  hospitals,  ree<lucating  the  blind,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  great  variety  of  activities  too  numerous  to 
summarize.  But  think  of  the  folly  of  war,  which  makes 
such  work  necessary. 

A  Text- Book  of  (iKouxiY:  Part  1. — Physical  Ceolooy. 
By  Louis  V.  PiRssoN,  Late  Professor  of  Physical  (Jeology 
in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Univereity. 
Second  Revise<l  Edition.  8vo.  Pp.  vii,  470.  iS'3.00,  net; 
I*art  II. — Historical  Geology.  By  Chari.es  Schuchbrt, 
Professor  of  Paleontology  in  Yale  University  and  of 
Historical  Geology  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 
Pp.  viii,  022.  ^3.50,’  net.  London :  Chapman  and  Hall, 
Ltd.;  New  York;  dohn  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.  1920. 
Complete  in  one  volume,  |5.50,  net. 

The  publishers  neeil  no  more  honoring  or  emluring  mon¬ 
ument  than  this  volume,  a  typographical  masterpiece.  Old 
Yale  is  honored,  and  the  scholarshi])  of  the  world  will 
gladly  lay  a  laurel  wreath  of  esteem  upon  the  early  gra^^e 
of  the  lamented  Louis  V.  Pirsson  and  a  chaplet  of  a])pre- 
ciation  upon  the  brow  of  his  scholarly  colleague,  Charles 
Schuchert.  The  1,107  pages  (522  illustrated),  the  40  plates, 
with  colored  geological  maps  of  North  America,  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  whiteness  of  the  paper,  the  large  and  clear 
type,  the  photographic  distinctness  of  geological  forma¬ 
tions,  with  the  remarkable  likenesses  of  famous  geologists, 
make  it  a  most  desirable  volume.  The  chapters  on  “  The 
Evolution  of  the  Stars  ”  and  “  The  Origin  of  the  Solar 
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System  under  the  Planetesimal  Hypothesis  ”  are  of  special 
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